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BISHOP 


| ISHOP AMES has come of the good 

old Puritan stock. His grandfather, 
Rev. Sylvanus Ames, was a Massachusetts 
man, a graduate of old Harvard, a settled 
pastor at Taunton, Massachusetts, a stout- 





hearted Puritan patriot, and died in the | 


| Rev. H. J. Clark, J. M. Trimble, E. H. 


camp of Washington at Valley Forge, 
where he was a chaplain, in the hard win- 
ter of 1777-8 ; so, at least, a printed gene- 
alogical table of the Ameses, which we 


have seen, records. Bishop Ames’s father | 
settled early at Athens, Ohio, where the | 


bishop himself was born, May 20, 1806. 
He was converted during a remarkable 


Vor. VII.—26 


SSS 
Ys 
AMES. 


revival of religion which took place among 
the students of the Ohio University in 
August, 1827. It was a productive re- 
vival. Among the converts, who are now 
ministers, and who were associated as his 
fellow-students in the University, were 


Pilcher, W. Herr, H. E. Pilcher, and 
E. W. Sehon. 

In 1828 and 1829 Dr. Ames taught in 
the M’Kendree College, at Lebanon, IIl. 
In August, 1830, he was licensed to preach 
by Rev. Peter Cartwright, whom we have 
already sketched, and who could have no 
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ministerial care without 
He was 


man under his 
“making or breaking him!’ 
received on trial in the Illinois Confer- 
ence the same year. On the division of 
the Illinois Conference in 1832, he was 
assigned to the Indiana Conference, and 


’ 


was ordained a deacon by Bishop Soule. 
In 1834 he was ordained elder by Bishop 
Roberts. He was employed in various 
fields of labor till 1840, 
elected a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence, held that year at Baltimore, and 
there chosen Corresponding Secretary of 
the Missionary Society. In this office he 
had the supervision of the German and In- 
He traveled 


more than twenty-five thousand miles dur- 


when he was 


dian Missions of the Church. 


ing the four years of his secretaryship, 
passing over the entire Indian ‘Territory 
from ‘Texas to Lake Superior, traversing 
wildernesses ind camping out for weeks 
Hle had the 
first chaplain ever elected by an Indian 


together. honor to be the 
council, having served the Choctaw Gen- 
eral Council in that capacity in 1842; and 
he drew up, at the request of the Commit- 
tee on Education, the school law now in 
force in that nation—a noble bill, by the 
provisions of which a larger sum is ap- 
propriated for education per person than 
in Massachusetts itself. 
Bishop Ames served as a delegate to 
the General Conference of 1844, and from 
1841 to 1852 traveled as presiding elder 
on the New-Albany, Indianapolis, and Jet- 
fersonville distriets, Indiana Conference. 
In 1844 the State University of Indiana 
conferred on him the degree of A. M. 
Bishop Ames is a stout, robust-looking 
man, as perfect a specimen of health as 
can be found among his ministerial breth- 
ren—which Is saving much, for the habits 
of Methodist preachers have always tended 
to make them excel in two respects at 
least, viz., good health and good humor. 
Their travels, their common fare among 
the people, their renecontres with all sorts 
of examples of human nature, their voca! 
energy, their unstinted gesticulations, (a 
good sort of pulpit gymnasties,) and per- 
haps the hopeful geniality of their the- 
ology, have had a marked effect upon them. 
Bishop Ames’s hair is deeply black, his 
head fully developed with a special prom- 
inence of the “ perceptive organs,” his 
cheeks full and florid, his eyes small and 
of light blue color, his chin double. There 


is a very marked characteristic expression 
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about his whole countenance ; it indicates 
calm, frank earnestness. The indication 
reveals itself also in his voice, which, 
without being orotund, as usual with ro- 
bust men, has noticeably this significance. 

The bishop is considered an excellent 
preacher. Wenever heard him but once, 
and that the old Light-street 
Chureh, Baltimore, during the session of 
the Baltimore Conference of 1854. We 
were placed (as a penalty for our dignity 
as a ministerial visitor) in the altar, and 
so wedged under the pulpit as not to get 


was In 


a single glimpse of the preacher—a man- 
ner, by the way, respectful reader, of 
showing special respect on such occasions 
to venerable visitors, to great men, and, 
sometimes by mistake, to such men as 
your humble servant. Of course we could 
hardly eriticise the bishop under such eir- 
cumstances ; and we remember very well 
that we found more use for our handker- 
chief at than for the 
rhetorical canons of Cicero or Quinctilian. 


our eyes any of 


The sermon was on ** Faith.” It abounded 
in good, and not a few elaborate thoughts. 
It had not the usual tiresome * homiletie ” 
“ Firstly,” Secondly,” and ‘ Thirdly,” 
but was a series of reasonings and _ illus- 
trations on the moral influence of * Faith.” 
Faith was shown to be a condition of man’s 
ordinary life; it was necessary to the re- 
lations of domestic lite, business life, &e. ; 
it is thus rendered necessary, in the econ- 
omy of Providence, as a moral discipline ; 
its salutary efficacy in this respect was 
Its Importance in the 
God 


Faith is rendered necessary 


strongly discussed. 
still 
was shown. 


higher relations of man with 
by the necessary mystery of many divine 
faith necessarily be the 
ground of religious trustfulness; faith is 


heroism, to religious 


truths; miust 


essential to moral 
self-sacrifice and labor, to religious con- 
solation, especially under the disciplinary 
chastisements of Divine Providence. At 
this point a glow of devout interest and 
joyful sympathy was spread over the whole 
audience ; some of our fellow-veterans 
(don’t smile, Mr. Reader, for we are, m- 
ter nos, nearly a thirty-year-old Meth- 
odist) began to utter themselves rather 
distinctly in the old style, forgetting that 
the times have ‘ improved” so much, and 
our own handkerchief began to grow wet. 
One step further in the discourse brought 
the feelings of the assembly to a crisis. 
* What,” exclaimed the bishop, his voice 
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trembling with his emotions, “ what sub- 
stitute have you for the faith of the Chris- 
tian in the hour of affliction and mourning 2? 
I had a little child, the joy of my heart 
and the delight of my eyes; she clung the 
last to my neck when I lett home on my 
itinerant journeys, and was the first to 
meet me with her cherub smiles when | 
returned ; her little life was bound up with 
mine. I left her once at my door bloom- 
ing with health and beautiful with her 
loving looks as I passed away from her 
eager gaze. When, after laborious days, 
I] returned, I found her—what? a black- 
ened cinder—she had been burnt to death! 
My heart was broken—no, it was not 
broken, for my faith came to my support. 
It whispered to my agonized soul, that 
though my lost child would never return 
unto me yet IT should go unto her—that 
she still lived—that her charred frame 
should even be restored to its beauty. 
Would you take from me my faith, and 
leave me desolate and hopeless with my 
dead?) What can your philosophy or in- 
fidelity do in a sorrow like this?” The 
effect was irresistible, tears seemed to jet 
out from all eyes areund us. The story 
could not but touch every heart of pa- 
rental feeling there, especially the heart 
of woman. ‘There were probably mothers 
present who had lost their children; at all 
events, women in the galleries and below 
broke out into audible exclamations and 
sobs; and strong men, standing in the 
aisles, looked as if they would sink down. 

This was natural eloguence—the right 
kind of eloguence. There is nothing else 
like it for popular assemblies, or, indeed, 
for any kind of assemblies — How salutary 
itis! How it enters the soul like a heal- 
ing balm, though it wrings tears from the 
very heart! We all went home better 
people for that. 

Now we cannot say that this was a 
specimen of Bishop Ames’s preaching, as 
we never heard him before nor since; but 
it seemed natural to him. There was 
no labor, no effort in the discourse; he 
‘talked’ to the crowded assembly, and 
they seemed to take all the interest that 
interlocutors could take in a conversation. 

We have heard the bishop on the Gen- 
eral Conference floor; his remarks have 
always been distinguished for their good 
sense and direct pertinency. He had not 
the folly to attempt declamatory or oratori- 


cal speeches there, where they are so 


utterly irrelevant. He is not the man to 
| fall into precipitate or novel opinions, or 


to commit himself impetuously on dubious 
questions. Good sense, good temper. 
practical sagacity, and a rare power of 
projecting and executing large schemes. 
are said to be his chief characteristics. 
Western men who know him well, predict 


that he will leave a deep mark on the 


episcopal history of the Chureh. He is 
especially able in financial plans—a talent 
much needed by the great enterprises of 
the denomination. 

It is for the very reason that he has 
these business capabilities—the talents that 
fit him to mix in with the mass of the con- 
ference members, and lead them in import- 
ant discussions and measures—that we 
regret his promotion to the episcopacy, as 
we have said we do that of Bishop Simp- 
son. Such men are too important to be 
spared for that office. 

When Sir Robert Peel completed his 
Corn-Law Reform in the British Parlia- 
ment, it is said that a peerage was offered 
him by the government, and he had the 
opportunity of * ennobling” his family : 
but the country acknowledged, with en- 
thusiasm, his good sense in preferring a 
seat in the Commons, where he could lead 
the people, to a coronet and the inferior 
isolated power ofa peer. 

Now, though the office of bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is most 
venerable, and in one respect (the annual 
appointment of the preachers) is unparal- 
leled in its power and responsibility, we 
know of scarcely any other funetion in 
the denomination which is more restrieted 
either morally or legally. The bishop can 
exert the influence of the pulpit largely. 
to be sure, but so can any really popular 
man, for the opportunity is unlimited. 
The bishop has great official dignity, and 
by consequence a species of official mora! 
influence that is doubtless very powerful 
but this sort of tacit power is always 
greater when it is the result merely ot 
great character or great talents, than when 
it is the result of official position ; and it is 
actually the case that the exercise of such 
influence over public measures or great 
questions in the denomination is now s 
morally restricted, as it respects the bish- 
ops, that no class of men ainong us has 
really less liberty of speech or action 
then they. They are reduced at last 
(and we think most unfortunately) to be 
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little more than 
moderators in the conference—excepting 
always the cabinet right of making out 
the appointments. It is alleged that the 
necessity of impartiality on their part, and 
of unprejudiced confidence on the part of 
their subordinates, render this neutrality 
or isolation necessary. Be this as it may, 
it does not help the case; it only explains 
it. It was not so in the old times; the 
early bishops of Methodism were active 
in everything; they made speeches and 
voted in the We are not 
aware that they were considered usurpers 
for doing what their humblest brethren 
claimed the right of doing ; but they would 
be so considered now, and we apprehend 
that the change (be it good or bad) has 
arisen from their own tacit concession. 


THE 


mere preachers and 


conferences. 


If we except their office as moderators, 
and the personal moral influence which 
any superior man may share with them, 
they have become mere ciphers in the 
General Hear what they 
say of themselves officially :-— 


Conference. 


* A bishop sustains the relation of moderator 
to the General Conference. He represents no 
section or interest of the Church; he can claim 
no right to introduce motions, to make speeches, 
or to cast votes on any question. As president, 
he can neither form rules nor decide law ques- 
tions in the General Conference ; and, on mere 
questions of order, there is an appeal from his 
decision to the deliberative body.” 

Is this the post for such men as we 
have been describing? Are abilities that 
might determine the grandest discussions, 
or carry the 
silenced and wrapped up thus in a straight 


grandest measures, to be 
coat of mere presidental dignity in the 
greatest arena of the talent and power of 
the Church? 

In fine, no greater blunder has_ been 
committed by the opponents of the ec- 
clesiastical Methodism, than 
their assumption that its bishops have such 
They have searcely 


system of 


dangerous powers. 
any remaining power but that of making 
the annual appointments, and this is, now- 
a-days, virtually wrested from them, and 
vested in a cabinet of presiding elders. 
Look at a few of the restrictions upon 
them :— 

“1. They have no superior salaries above 
their brethren of the ministry, and are con- 


sidered to be of the same ministerial order, 


* Bishops’ Address to General Conference, 1840; 
Bishop Hedding on Discipline, p. 10; Bishop Baker, 
p. 40. 
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having only a distinct office, which itself is 
based on expediency, not on an alleged apostolic 
BUuUCCERRLON, 

“2. They have no vote in any question to be 
decided in General or Annual Conferences, not 
even in making rules by which they themselves are 
to he gove rned, 

“3. Their conduct, both private and official, 
is examined at every General Conference by a 
committee of one from each annual conference. 
They are thus virtually arraigned and examined 
every four years, however pure their reputation. 

“4, Any person, lay or clerical, can appear 
before this committee and accuse the bishop, 
and that, too, in his absence, and without giving 
him any previous notice. 

“5, A bishop may be arrested and expelled 
not only for immora/, but for improper conduct 
—-a severity used toward no other member of 
the Church; for ‘no one but a bishop, not even 
a child or a slave, can be expe lled for the first 
improper act of that character.’ And an 
improper use of his powers comes under this 
head. 

* 6, If a bishop be expelled he has no appeal: 
a privilege enjoyed in any other department of 
the Church. 

“Uf there is any oppression in the Methodist 
Dypiscopal Church it is on the bishops. No officer 
of any other enlightened body on earth, civil or 
religious, is so severely restrained; and it is 
indeed questionable whether any man should 
expose himself to the liabilities which may 
result from such peculiar restrictions.’ 


We are still then repentant, as we said 
in our sketch of Bishop Simpson, for our 
own vote in neutralizing forever so much 
of the peculiar talents of such men in the 
Church. 

The episcopal office doubtless requires 
a high style of character and talent—this 
we have not denied. We only deny that 
the peculiar taient for conducting publie 
measures and public questions which some 
men have should be transterred to, and so 
much neutralized in, this very venerable 


office. We do not deny that it affords 
scope for such talents even in respect 
to administrative measures; but, unfor- 


tunately, most Important measures and 
questions are not unanimously admitted ; 
in Methodist and in the 
Church generally they become, more or 
less, party matters, at least in their early 


Conferences 


and most critical periods. It was so 


somewhat with. education; it is so with 
some points of education at this moment; 
it was so even with missions. Dr. Bangs 
says it was so about periodical literature 
in the Church; it is so still about the 
‘* pew-question,” slavery, and every modi- 


fication of the economy of the Church. 


* See Hedding on the Discipline for these and fur 
ther particulars. 
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Grave dignity, good sense, the most 
cautious prudence, a thorough knowledge 
of economical as well as theological 
Methodism, and profound piety, are requi- 
site for it; but the special kind of talent 
referred to, and which once found such 
ample opportunities in it, are hardly 
needed in it any more. 

We have thus introduced to the reader 
the four latest elected bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We feel 
in a mood to give him one more sketch. 
If he will allow us to catch his eye in our 
next number, we will present to him a 
log-cabin bishop—a specimen of the old 
school of Methodist Episcopacy. 


+ m+ 


THE GARDEN OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
. living in the neighborhood of 


Chelsea, England, we determined to 
look upon the few broken walls that once 
inclosed the residence of Sir Thomas More 
—a man who, despite the bitterness in- 
separable from a persecuting age, was of 
most wonderful goodness as well as intel- 
lectual power. We first read over the 
memories of him preserved by Erasmus, 
Hoddesdon, Roper, Aubrey, his own 
namesake, and others. It is pleasant to 
muse over the past—pleasant to know 


that much of malice and bigotry has de- | 


parted, to return no more—that the prev- 


alence of a spirit which could render even | 


Sir Thomas More unjust, and, to seeming, 
cruel, is passing away. ‘Though we do 
implicitly believe there would be no lack 
of great hearts, and brave hearts, at the 
present day, if it were necessary to bring 
them to the test—still, there have been 
few men like unto him. It is a pleasant, 
and a profitable task, so to sift through 
past ages, as to separate the wheat from 
the chaff—to see, when the feelings of 
party and prejudice sink to their proper 
insignificance, how the morally great stands 
forth in its own dignity, bright, glorious, 
and everlasting. St. Evremond sets forth 
the firmness and constancy of Petronius 
Arbiter in his last moments, and imagines 
he discovers in them a softer nobility of 


mind and resolution than in the deaths 


of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates himself; but 
Addison says, and we cannot but think 
truly, ** that if he was so well pleased with 


gayety of humor in a dying man, he might 
have found a much more noble instance 
of it in Sir Thomas More, who died upon | 


a point of religion, and is respected as a 
martyr by that side for which he suffered. 
What was pious philosophy in this extra- 
ordinary man, might seem phrensy in any 
one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper as in the 
sanctity of his life and manners.” 

We mused over the history of his time 
until we slept—and dreamed : and first in 
our dream we saw a fair meadow, and it 
was sprinkled over with white daisies, and 
a bull was feeding therein; and as we 
looked upon him he grew fatter and fatter, 
and roared in the wantonness of power and 
strength, so that the earth trembled ; and 
he plucked the branches off the trees, and 
trampled on the ancient inclosures of the 
meadow, and as he stormed, and bellowed, 
and destroyed, the daisies became human 
heads, and the creature flung them about 
and warmed his hoofs in the hot blood 
that flowed from them; and we grew sick 
and sorry at heart, and thought, is there 
no one to slay the destroyer? And when 
we looked again, the Kighth Harry was 
alone in the meadow; and, while many 
heads were lying upon the grass, some 
kept perpetually bowing before him, while 
others sung his praises as wise, just, and 
merciful. Then we heard a trumpet ring- 
ing its scarlet music through the air, and 
we stood in the old tilt-yard at Whitehall, 
and the pompous Wolsey, the bloated king, 
the still living Holbein, the picturesque 
Surrey, the Arragonian Catherine, the gen- 
tle Jane, the butterfly Anne Boleyn, the 
coarse-seeming but wise-thinking Ann of 
Cleves, the precise Catherine Howard, 
and the stout-hearted Catherine Parr, 
passed us so closely by that we could 
have touched their garments—then a bow- 
Ing troop of court gallants came on— 
others whose names and actions you may 
read of in history—and then the hero of 
our thoughts, Sir Thomas More—well 
dressed, for it was a time of pageants— 
was talking somewhat apart to his pale- 
faced friend Erasmus, while ‘‘ son Roper,” 
as the chancellor loved to eall his son-in- 
law, stood watchfully and respectfully a 
little on one side. Even if we had never 
seen the pictures Holbein painted of his 
first patron, we should have known him 
by the bright benevolence of his aspect, 
the singular purity of his complexion, his 
penetrating yet gentle eyes, and the in- 
comparable grandeur with which virtue 
and independence dignified even an indif- 
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CLOCK-HOUSE, 


ferent figure. His smile was so catching 
that the 


by it to forget their sorrows ; 


most broken-hearted were won 
and his voice, 
low and sweet though it was, was so dis- 
tinct, that we heard it above all the coarse 
jests, loud music, and trumpet calls of the 
vain idle And we 


listened, we awoke ; resolved next day to 


and crowd. while 
make our pilgrimage, perfectly satisfied 
at the outset, that though no fewer than 


four houses in Chelsea contend for the 
honor of his residence, Doctor King’s ar- 
guments in favor of the site being the 


same as that of Beaufort House—upon the 
greater part of which now stands Beaufort- 
row—are the most conclusive ; those who 
are curious in the matter ean go and see his 
manuscripts in the British Museum. Pass- 
ing Beautort-row, we proceeded straight 
on to the turn leading to the Chelsea Clock- 
house. 

It is an old, patched-up, rickety dwell- 
ing, containing perhaps but few of the 
original stones, yet interesting as being 
the lodge-entrance to the offices of Beau- 
fort House ; remarkable, aiso, as a dwell- 
ing of a family of the name of Howard, 
who have occupied it for more than a hun- 
dred years, the first possessor being gar- 
dener to Sir Hans Sloane, into whose 
possession, after a lapse of years and 
many changes, a portion of Sir Thomas 
More’s property had passed. This How- 
ard had skill in the distilling of herbs and 
perfumes, which his descendant carries on 
to this day. We lifted the heavy brass 
knocker, and were admitted into the * old 
The 


clock-house.” interior shows evi- 


dent marks of extreme age, the flooring 


their 


being ridgy and seamed, bearing 
marks with a discontented creaking—like 
the secret murmurs of a faded beauty 
the 
stood a few frost-bitten geraniums; and 


against her wrinkles! On counter 
drawers, containing various roots and seeds, 
were ranged round the walls, while above 
them were placed good stout quart and 
pint bottles of distilled waters. The man 
would have it that the * clock-house ” was 
the “real 
* Beaufort House ;” 
might have been, but not, ‘ perhaps,” 


original’ lodge-entrance to 


and so we agreed It 


built during Sir Thomas More’s lifetime. 
To this insinuation he turned a deaf ear, 
assuring us that his family, having lived 
there so long, must know all about it, and 
that the brother of Sir Hans Sloane’s gar- 
dener had made the great clock in old 
Chelsea Church, as the church books could 
prove, “ You can, if you please,” he said, 
‘go under the archway at the side of this 
house, leading into the Moravian chapel 
and burying-ground, where the notice, that 
‘within are the Park-chapel Schools,’ is 
And that is quite true ; the Mo- 
ravians now only use the chapel which was 


put up.” 


erected in their burying-ground to perform 
funeral service in, and so 
The 
burying-ground is very pretty in the sum- 


an oceasional 


they “let it” to the infant school. 


mer time. 
portion of the chancellor's garden; part 


Its space occupies only a small 


of the walls are very old, and the south 
one certainly belonged to Beaufort House 
There have been some who traced out a 
Tudor arch and one or two Gothie win- 
dows as having been filled up with more 
but that may be 


modern mason-work ; 
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fancy. There seems no doubt that the 
Moravian chapel stands on the site of the 
old stables. 

“Then,” we said, “the elock-house 
could only have been at the entrance to 
the offices.” The man looked for a mo- 
ment a little hurt at this observation as 
derogatory to the dignity of his dwelling ; 
but he smiled, and said, ‘* Perhaps so,” 
and very good-naturedly showed us the 
cemetery of this interesting people. In- 
deed, their original settlement in Chelsea 


, 


is quite a romance. ‘The chapel stands to 
the left of the burial-ground, which is en- 
tered by a primitive wicket-gate ; it forms 
a square of thick grass, crossed by broad 
gravel walks, kept with the greatest neat- 
ness. ‘The tomb-stones are all flat, and 
the graves not raised above the level of 
the sward. ‘They are of two sizes only : 
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affords a grateful shade in the summer 
time. We resolved to walk quietly round, 
and then enter the chapel. How strange 
the changes of the world! The graves 
ofa simple, peace-loving, unambitious peo- 
ple were lying around us, and yet it was 
the place which Erasmus describes as 
‘Sir Thomas More’s estate, purchased at 
Chelsey,” and where “he built him a 
house, neither mean nor subject to envy, 
yet magnificent and commodious enough.” 
How dearly he loved this place, and how 
much care he bestowed upon it, can be 
gathered from the various documents still 
extant. The bravery with which, soon 
after he was elected a burgess to Parlia- 
ment, he opposed a subsidy demanded by 
Henry the Seventh, with so much power 
that he won the Parliament to his opinion, 
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the larger for grown persons, the smaller 

for children. The inscriptions on the 

grave-stones in general seldom record 

more than the names and ages of the per- 
| sons interred. ‘The men are buried in one 
division, the women in another. We read 
one or two of the names, and they were 
quaint and strange: “Anne Rypheria 
Hurloch ;” “ Anna Benigna La Trobe ;” 
and one was especially interesting—James 
Gillray, forty years sexton to this simple 
cemetery, and father of Gillray, the H.B. 
of the past century. One thing pleased 
us mightily—the extreme old age to which 
all the dwellers in this house seemed to 
have attained. 

A line of ancient trees runs along the 
back of the narrow gardens of Milman’s- 
row—which is parallel with, but further 
from the town than Beaufort-row—and 


je 
= 


mich 
4 


and incensed the king so greatly that out 
of revenge he committed the young bar- 
rister’s father to the Tower, and fined him 
in the fine of a hundred pounds! That 
bravery remained with him to the last, 
and with it was mingled the simplicity 
which so frequently and so beautifully 
blends with the intellectuality that seems 
to belong to a higher world than this. 
| When he “ took to marrying,” he fancied 
| the second daughter of a Mr. Colt, a gen- 
tleman of Essex ; yet when he considered 
| the pain it must give the eldest to see her 
sister preferred before her, he gave up his 
first love, and framed his fancy to the 
elder. Thislady died, after having brought 
him four children; but his second choice, 
Dame Alice, has always seemed to us a 
punishment and a sore trial. And yet 


eS Sera aE ih” 
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how 
his mode of living in this very place :— 


beautifully does Erasmus describe 


“He converseth with his wife, his son, his 
daughter-in-law, his three daughters and their 
husbands, with eleven grandchildren. ‘There 
is not a man living so affectionate to his chil- 
dren as he. He loveth his old wife as if she 
were a young maid; he persuadeth her to play 
on the lute, and so with the like gentleness he 
ordereth his family. Such is the excellence of 
his temper, that whatsoever happeneth that 
could not be helped, he loveth, as if nothing 
could have happened more happily. You would 
say there was in that place Plato’s academy ; 
but I do his house an injury in comparing it to 
Plato’s academy, where there were only dis- 
putations of numbers and geometrical figures, 
and of moral virtues. I should 
rather call his house a school, or university of 
Christian religion; for though there none 
therein but readeth and studyeth the liberal 
sciences, their special care is piety and vir- 


sometimes 


is 


ian” 


The king was used to visit his ** beloved 
chancellor” here for days together, to ad- 
mire his terrace overhanging the Thames, 
to row in his state barge, to ask opinions 
upon divers matters, and it is said that the 
royal answer to Luther was compose d 


under the chancellor's revisingeye. Still, 
the penetrating vision of Sir ‘Thomas was 
in no degree obscured by this glitter. One 


day, the king came unexpectedly to Chel- 
sea, and having dined, walked with Sir 
Thomas for the space of an hour in the 
warden, having his arm about his neck. 
We pleased ourselves with the notion that 


Well 


might such condescension cause his son 


they walked where then we stood! 


onuse was a model 
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his valued and trustworthy uppear int 
fumily pictures of the family by Holbein. They re- 
quited his attachment by truest fidelity and love; and 


his Margaret, in her last passionate inter- 
view with her father on his way to the Tower, was 
| by Margaret Giggs and a maid servant, who 
embrac nd kissed their condemned master, “ of 
whom he said after, it was homely but very lovingly 
done.” Of these and other of his servants Erasmus 
remarks, “after Sir Thomas More's death, none ever 


daughter, 












was touched with the least suspicion of any evil fame.” 
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Roper—for whom he entertained so warm 
an aflection—to congratulate his father 
upon such condescension, and to remind 
him that he had never seen his majesty 
approach such familiarity with any one, 
save once, when he was seen to walk arm 
in arm with Cardinal Wolsey. ‘1 thank 
our Lord,” answered Sir ‘Thomas, “1 find 
his grace my very good lord, indeed ; aud 
I do believe, he doth as singularly love 
me as any subject within the realm; how- 
ever, son Roper, | may tell thee I have no 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my head 
should win him a eastle in France, it 
should not fail to go off.” 

With the exception of his own family, 
(and his wife formed an exception here,) 
there are few indeed of his cotemporaries, 
notwithstanding the eulogiums they are 
prone to heap upon him, who understood 
the elevated and unworldly character of 
this extraordinary man. 

The Duke of Nortolk coming one day 
to dine with him, found him in Chelsea 
Chureh, singing in the choir, with his sur- 
plice on, =“ What! what !” 
duke, ** What, what, my Lord Chancellor 
a parish clerk !—a parish clerk! you dis- 
honor the king and his office.” And how 
** Nay, you may not 


exclaimed the 


exquisite his reply 
think your master and mine will be offend- 
ed with me for serving God his master, 
his office dishonored.” 


or thereby count 


Another reply to the same abject noble 
is well graven on our memory. He ex- 
postulated with him, like many of his other 
friends, for braving the king’s displeasure 
” By the mass, Master More,” he said, 
cig with 
therefore I wish you somewhat to incline 


is perilous striving princes ; 
to the king’s pleasure, for ‘ indignatio 
principis mors est”? “And is that all, 
my lord 2?” replied this man, so much above 
all paltry considerations; * then in good 
faith the difference between 
and me is but this—that I may die to-day, 


your grace 


and you to-morrow.” 

He took great delight in beautifying 
Chelsea Church, although he had a private 
chapel of his own; and when last there 
they told us the painted window had been 
his gift. It must have been a rare sight 
to seo the Chancellor of England singing 
with the choir; and yet there was a fair 
share of pomp in the manner of his servitor 
bowing at his lady’s pew, when the ser- 
vice of the mass was ended, and saying, 
“My lord is gone before.” But the day 
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CHELSEA CHURCH, 


after he resigned the great seal of England, 
(of which his wife knew nothing,) Sir 
Thomas presented himself at the pew 
door, and, after the fashion of his sérvitor, 
quaintly said, “ Madam, my lord is gone.” 
The vain woman could not comprehend 
his meaning, which, when, during their 
short walk home, he fully explained, she 
was greatly pained thereby, lamenting it 
with exceeding bitterness of spirit. 

We fancied we could trace a Gothic 
door or window in the wall; but our great 
desire would have been to discover the 
water-gate from which he took his depart- 
ure the morning he was summoned to 
Lambeth to take the oath of supremacy. 
True to what he believed right, he offered 
up his prayers and confessions in Chelsea 
Chureh, and then returning to his own 
house, took an affectionate farewell of his 
wife and children, forbidding them to ae- 
company him to the water-gate, as was 
their custom, fearing, doubtless, that his 
mighty heart could not sustain a prolonged 
interview. Who could paint the silent 
parting between him and all he loved so 
well—the boat waiting at the foot of the 
stairs—the rowers in their rich liveries, 
while their hearts, heavy with apprehen- 
sion for the fate of him they served, still 
trusted that nothing could be found to 
harm so good a master—the pale and 
earnest countenance of “son Roper,” 
wondering at the calmness, at such a time, 
which more than all other things bespeaks 
the master mind. Fora moment his hand 
lingered on the gate, and in fastening the 
simple latch his fingers trembled, and then 


he took his seat by his son’s side, and 
in another moment the boat was flying 
through the waters. For some time he 
spoke no word, but communed with and 
strengthened his great heart by holy 
thoughts; then looking straight into his 
son Roper’s eyes, while his own bright- 
ened with a glorious triumph, he ex- 
claimed in the fullness of his rich-toned 
voice, I thank our Lord, the field is won!” 
It was no wonder that, overwhelmed with 
apprehension, his son-in-law could not ap- 
prehend his meaning then, but afterward 
bethought him that he signified how he 
had conquered the world. 

The Abbot of Westminster took him 
that same day into custody, on his refusal 
to “ take the king as head of his Chureh ;” 
and upon his repeating this refusal four 
days afterward, he was committed to the 
Tower. Then, indeed, these heretofore 
bowers of bliss echoed to the weak and 
wavering complaints of his proud wife, 
who disturbed him also in his prison by 
her desires, so vain and so worldly, when 
compared with the elevated feelings of 
his dear daughter Margaret. 

How did the fond foolish woman seek 
to share his purpose? ‘* Seeing,” she 
said, ‘‘you have a house at Chelsea, a 
right fair house, your library, your garden, 
your orchard, and all other necessaries so 
handsome about you, where you might, in 
company with me, your wife, your chil- 
dren, and household, be merry, I marvel 
that you, who have been always taken for 
so wise a man, can be content thus to be 
shut up among mice and rats, and, too, 

















MORE’S TOMB, 


when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favor and good-will both of 
the king and his council, if you would but 
do as all the bishops and best learned men 
of the realm have done.” 

And then, not even angered by her 
folly, seeing how little was given her to 
understand, he asked her if the house in 
Chelsea was any nearer heaven than the 
gloomy one he then occupied? ending his 
pleasant yet wise parleying with a sim- 
ple question :— 

“Tell me,” 


Alice, how long do you think might we 


he said, *‘ good Mistress 
live and enjoy that same house ?” 

She answered, ‘“‘ Some twenty years.” 

“ Truly,” he replied, “if you had said 
some thousand years, it might have been 
somewhat ; and yet he were a very bad 
merchant who would put himself in danger 
to eternity for a years. 
How much the rather if we are not sure to 


lose thousand 
enjoy it one day to an end 2?” 

It is for the glory of women that his 
daughter Margaret, while she loved and 
honored him past all telling, strengthened 
his noble nature ; for, writing him during 
his fifteen months’ imprisonment in the 
tower, she asks, in words not to be for- 
gotten, “ What do you think, most dear 
father, doth comfort us at Chelsey in this 
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your absence? Surely the remem- 
brance of your manner of life passed 
among us—your holy conversation— 
your wholesome counsels—your ex- 
amples of virtue, of which there is 
hope that they do not only persevere 
with you, but that they are by God’s 
grace much more increased.” 

Atter the of fifteen 
months’ imprisonment, he was ar- 
tried, and found guilty of 
the king’s supremacy. Sir 
Thomas More was beheaded, in the 
bright sunshine of the month of July, 
on its fifth day, 1535, on Tower Hill, 
the king remitting the disgusting quar- 
tering of the quivering flesh because 
of his “ high office.” When told of 


endurance 


raigned, 
denying 


the king’s “mercy,” “ Now, God 
forbid,” he said, “the king should 
use any more such to any of my 


friends; and God bless all my poster- 
ity from such pardons.” 

One man, of all the 
wept at his death, reproached him 
with a decision he had given in Chan- 
cery. More, nothing discomposed, re- 
plied, that if it were still to do he would 
This happened 


crowd who 


give the same decision. 
twelve months before. 

While the last scene was enacting on 
Tower Hill, the king, who had walked in 
this very garden with his arm round the 
neck which by his command the ax had 
severed, was playing at tables in White- 
hall, Queen Anne Boleyn looking on; and 
when told that Sir Thomas More was 
dead, casting his eyes upon the pretty fool 
that had glittered in his pageants, he said, 
‘Thou art the cause of this man’s death.” 
The cowarp! to seek to turn upon a 
thing so weak as that, the heavy sin which 
clung to his own soul! 

Some say the body lies in Chelsea 
Church, beneath the tomb we have sketch- 
ed. Others tell that his remains were in- 
terred in the Tower, and some record that 
the head was sought and preserved by that 
same daughter Margaret, who caused it to 
be buried in the family vault of the Ropers, 
in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury, 
and they add a pretty legend how that, 
when his head was upon London-bridge, 
Margaret would be rowed beneath it, and, 
nothing horrified at the sight, say aloud, 
“That head has layde many a time in my 
lappe ; would to God, would to God, it 
would fall into my lappe as I passe under 
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now,” and the head did so fall, and 
she carried it in her “lappe” until 
she placed it in her husband's, * son 
Roper’s” vault, at Canterbury.* 

The king took possession of these 
fair grounds at Chelsea, where had so 
frequently been gathered ‘a choice 
company of men distinguished by their 
genius and learning,” and by him was 
presented to Sir William Pawlett, and 
ultimately to Sir Hans Sloane, who 
obtained it in 1738, and after keeping 
it but two years razed it to the ground ; 
an unhappy want of reverence on the 
part of the great naturalist for the home 
of so many great men. ‘There is ¢ 
print of it by J. Knyff, in 1699, which 
we copy; it shows some old features, 
but it had then been enlarged and al- 
tered. Erasmus has well described it 
as it was in More’s lifetime. It had 
a “chapel, a library, and a gallery, 
called the New Buildings, a good dis- 
tance from his main house, wherein 
his custom was to busy himself in 
prayer and meditation whensoever he 
was at leisure.” Heywood, in his // 
Moro, (Florence, 1556,) describes “ the 
garden as wonderfully charming, both 


The Ropers lived at Canterbury, in St. Dun- 
stan’s-street. The house is destroyed, and a 
brewery occupies its site; but the picturesque 
ld gateway, of red brick, still remains, as seen 
in the above engraving. Margaret Roper, 
the noble-hearted, learned, and favorite daugh- 
ter of More, resided here with her husband 
until her death, in 1544, nine years after 
the execution of her father, when she was 
buried in the family vault at St. Dunstan’s, 
where she had reverently placed the head of 
her father. The story of her piety is thus told 
by Cresacre More, in his life of his grandfather, 
Sir Thomas: “ His head having remained about 
a month upon London Bridge, and being to be 
cast into the Thames, because room should be 
made for divers others, who in plentiful sort 
suffered martyrdom for the same supremacy 
shortly after, it was bought by his daughter 
Margaret, lest, as she stuutly affirmed before 
the council, being called before them after 
for the matter, it should be food for fishes; 
which she buried where she thought fittest.” 
Anthony-a-Wood says that she preserved it ina 
leaden box, and placed it in her tomb * with 
great devotion; and in 1715 Dr. Rawlinson 
told Herne, the antiquary, that he had seen it 
there “enclosed in an iron grate.” This was 
fully confirmed in 1835, when the chancel of 
the church being repaired, the Roper vault 
was opened, and several persons descended into 
it, and saw the skull in a leaden box, some- 
thing like a bee-hive, open in the front, and 
which was placed in a square recess in the 
wall, with an iron grating before it. 








ROPER’S HOUSE. 


from the advantages of its site, for from 
one part almost the whole of the noble 
city of London was visible ; and from the 
other the beautiful Thames, with green 
meadows and woody eminences all around ; 
and also for its own beauty, for it was 
crowned with an almost perpetual ver- 
At one side was a small green 


” 


dure. 
eminence to command the prospect. After 
confiscating the remainder of his prop- 
erty, the king indulged his petty tyranny 
still further by imprisoning Sir Thomas’s 
daughter Margaret, “both because she 
kept her father’s head for a relic, and that 
she meant to set her father’s works in 
print.” 

We were calling to mind more minute 
particulars of the charities and good deeds 
of this great man, when, standing at the 
moment opposite a grave where some 
loving hand had planted two standard 
rose-trees, we suddenly heard a chant of 
children’s voices, the infant scholars sing- 
ing their little hymn—the tune, too, was a 
well-known and popular melody, and very 
sweet, yet sad of sound—it was just such 
music as, for its simplicity, would have 
been welcome to the mighty dead; and 
as we entered among the little songsters, 
the past faded away, and we found our- 
selves speculating on the hopeful present. 
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FLORAL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
| ATE English papers give accounts of 
d 


a remarkable Horticultural Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace, which has been 
removed from Hyde Park, and is to re- 
main permanently at Sydenham. 

The flower-show, it is said, was un- 
equaled in the number of specimens ex- 
hibited, their rare beauty, and the admira- 
ble arrangement of the different classes, 
which the capabilities of the building per- 
mitted the managers to achieve. For 
the accommodation of these precious gems 
from Flora’s casket, the two naves, a por- 
tion of the transept, and the long open 
corridor facing the terrace, had been laid 
under contribution ; and on every side the 
eye was dazzled with a perfect sea of 
color, and the sense almost oppressed 
with the fragrant odors of the products of 
every clime. The splendid azalia—fit 
ornament for regal vestibule — glowed 
literally in piles upon the stands ; and the 
stalwart cactus in all its varieties bristled 
in its best attire, attracting crowds of 
spectators by the strange forms which its 
skillful cultivators had caused it to assume. 
The pelargoniums were of unusual extent 
and variety. The orchid family—numer- 
ous as that of a Welsh curate, but far 
more gayly clad—was well represented ; 
and the innumerable tribe of geraniums 
contributed delicate little gems that spark- 
led in every convenient corner. The rose 
—the queen of flowers—the theme of the 
poet in every clime, and the chartered 
inamorata of the nightingale in the sunny 
land of Hafiz—sent representatives fit, 
though few—the breezes of the last month 
having been too rough in their wooing for 
the delicate texture of its corolla. Mod- 
est pansies twinkled in trim order; while 
the gaudy calceolaria flared like a rich 
burgher’s wife in all the splendor of its 
summer finery. Beauty there was_ in 
abundance—grace of form, glow of color, 
and delicacy of fragrance. 

As to the visitors to this great féte, the 
Illustrated News remarks :— 

“We have often heard of the great shilling 
public, and a great shilling crowd may be col- 
lected almost anywhere; but here, a great 
guinea public awoke from its aristocratic lassi- 
tude, pouring itself in thousands upon thousands 
into the great conservatory. Thirty thousand 
people to get up one fine morning in one great 
city, and pay a guinea each to see a flower 


show, was an event which could not have hap- 
pened anywhere out of London, and the fact 
says more for the pecuniary resources of the 
capital of the world than could be conveyed by 
the most labored statistical table that ever 
emanated from the muddled brain of political 
economist. There they were, hustling each 
other, as if at the pit door of a theater, every 
man looking as if his check for a thousand or 
so would not cause surprise at his banker’s.” 


Among other attractions on the occasion 
referred to was the playing of the foun- 
tains, at which John Bull seems disposed 
to grumble, because they do not equal 
those of his French neighbors at Versailles. 
The News says :— 


“The Crystal Palace Company promised in 
their prospectus that they would eclipse Ver- 
sailles; but they certainly have not done so as 
yet, nor, judging from the appearance of their 
still incomplete works, are they ever likely to 
do so. The display of Saturday was from the 
upper range of fountains; and, as far as it went, 
had an exceedingly pleasing effect. The jets 
were of a fair altitude, had a steady and con- 
tinuous flow, and the play was kept up for 
nearly an hour without intermission. But they 
were merely so many gigantic squirts all going 
tegether, without the sea and river gods, the 
Tritons, and other poetic forms that give such 
infinite and grotesque variety to the Grandes 
Eaux, At Versuilles, the visitor wanders 
through endless park-like alleys, surprised at 
every turn by some new device in water, their 
beauty and extent culminating as he goes along, 
until at last he comes to the great * Basin of 
Neptune,’ the triumph of the artist, where the 
sovereign of the deep, enthroned in the center 
of a vast platform, keeps court, surrounded by 
the lesser marine deities, and all pour forth in 
an innumerable variety of jets and streams; 
in short, a complete and beautiful design in 
water, which could hardly be realized by those 
who never saw anything beyond the monotonous 
upright projection of the fluid which formed the 
display of Saturday last, and seems to be the 
only thing contemplated in the general design. 
The Sydenham fountains, then, will not eclipse 
Versailles; our French friends need not fear the 
fading of their watery laurels; but they will 
form a very important addition to the other at- 
tractions of the place, and, being the only thing 
of the kind in England, may possibly draw 
enough of visitors on their own account to 
justify the enormous expense of their erection 
and maintenance, Their gala-days, it is true, 
will be limited in number, for there is nearly 
one-third of every summer in this country in 
which the suggestion of artificial waterworks, 
as an amusement, would be considered an ex- 
ceedingly unkind ‘cut’ by the patrons of that 
truly English institution, the waterproof um- 
brella; but, when the day is very hot, and the 
company very numerous, the pipes all in order, 
and the aquatic purveyors sufficiently liberal 
in their supply, there is reason to hope that 
the fountains at Sydenham will form a welcome 
addition to the amusements of its fashionable 
visitors.” 
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its popularity ; the popular mind seldom 
uppreciates them, but hastens eagerly from 
picture to picture of its individual scenes. 
A golden 
beautiful; but a single jewel in it may be 
worth all the rest of its precious material 
a hundred times over. 

We present a couple of illustrations of 
one of his charming scenes—The River of 
the Water of Life with its Meadow of 
Lilies. 


crown may be perfect and 


It opens as refreshingly on his 
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BUNYAN’S RIVER OF LIFE AND 
MEADOW OF LILIES. 


HE great excellence of Bunyan’s Prog- 
I ress consists not merely in its perfec- 
tion as a whole, but in its unrivaled in- 
dividual scenes and pictures. ‘The same 
may be said of most works of genius, 
especially such as are dramatic, as is this. 
Shakspeare is an example throughout ; 
many of his dramas are illustrations of his 
own ‘impotent conclusion,” though this 
cannot be said of his greatest works ; all 
of them, too, are interspersed with marked 
detects; but how single characters, scenes, 
or even single passages, overstep all his 
faults and crown the whole with a glory, 
which, like the brightness of the sun, hides 
all spots except to the eye which searches 
for them through critical glasses! Bun- 
yan’s extraordinary work is great as a 
whole, its narrative never tires; its les- 
sons are a whole system of experimental 
and practical theology, and its dramatic 
and complete. 
not what 


outline is continuous 


These, however, are secure 





ATZR OF LIFE. 


plain-worded pages as it does beautifully 
in the pictures of our artist. : 

Bunyan had an adroit skill in intro- 
They almost al- 
Poor 


ducing such pictures. 
ways have the effect of contrast. 
Christian and Hopeful have just passed 
through the trying persecutions of “ Vanity 
Fair.” Christian had had a sore time of 
it there, and his companion Faithful had 
been “ scourged,” “ buffeted,” his flesh 
“Janced with knives,” ‘stoned with 
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stones,” “ pricked with their swords ;” 
and at last, when they could not well in- 
flict more tortures upon his failing life, 
he “was burned to ashes at the stake.” 
Christian, terrified at what might await 
himself, was reserved in prison; but he 
escaped, and Hopeful, who had witnessed 
the sufferings and courage of Faithful, 
professed the faith, and joined Christian 
on the pilgrim route. 

Safe from this scene of terror, they 
journey on, comforting each other. They 
pass rapidly by the temptations of Byends, 
Demas, and their com- 
rades, but meet with — 
another alarming scene, : 
**a sudden and amazing 
sight,” which they rea- 
son about with anxious 
concern. It is the pet- 
rified body of Lot’s wife, 
with the admonitory in- 
scription, ‘* Remember 
Lot’s wife.” 

Bethinking 
their manifold 
they 
blingly on the subject. 


them of 

perils, 
converse trem- 
* Let us,” says Chris- 
notice of 
here, for 


tian, ‘take 
what we see 
our help for time to 
This woman 
escaped one judgment, 
for she fell not by the 


destruction of Sodom ; 


come. 


yet she was destroyed 
by another;—as we 
see, she is turned into 
a pillar of salt.” 

* True,” Hopeful re- 
plies, “and she may be 
to us both caution and ee 
example: caution, that 
we should shun her sin, 
or a sign of what judgment will overtake 
such as shall not be prevented by this cau- 
tion. So Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with 
the two hundred and fifty men that perish- 
ed in their sin, did also become a sign or 
example to others to beware, (Num. xxvi, 
9,10;) but above all, I muse at one thing, 
Demas and his fellows can 


to wit, how 
stand so confidently yonder to look for that 
treasure, which this woman but for looking 
behind her after (for we read not that 
she stepped one foot out of the way) was 
turned into a pillar of salt ; specially since , 
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the judgment which overtook her did 
make her an example within sight of 
where they are; for they cannot choose 
but see her, did they but lift up their 
eyes. 

“It is a thing to be wondered at,” 
rejoins Christian, “and it argueth that 
their hearts are grown desperate in the 
ease ; and I cannot tell who to compare 
them to so fitly as to them that pick 
pockets in the presence of the judge, or 
that will cut purses under the gallows. 
It is said of the men of Sodom that they 
were exceed- 
ingly, (Gen. xiii, 10- 
13.) because they were 


sinners 


sinners before the Lord, 
that is, in his eyesight, 
and notwithstanding the 
kindnesses that he had 
for the 
land of Sodom was now 
like the Garden of Eden 
This pro- 


showed them; 


heretofore. 
voked him the more to 
jealousy, and made their 
plague as hot as the 
fire of the Lord out of 
heaven could make it. 
And it is most rationally 
to be that 


such, even suchas these 


concluded, 


are, that shall sin in the 
sight, yea, and that too 
in despite of such ex- 
amples that are set con- 
tinually before them to 
caution them to the con- 
trary, must be partakers 


of severest judgments.” 





** Doubtless,” — says 
Hopeful, “thou hast 
a said the truth; but 





what a mercy is it that 
neither thou, but espe- 
cially I, am not made myself this example ! 
This ministereth occasion to us to thank 
God, to fear before him, and always to 
remember Lot's wife.” 

And now, after their perilous escapes 
and melancholy talks, dawns before them 
the scene of beauty and repose—the river 
of the water of life and its tranquil mea- 
dow of lihes. God giveth his beloved 
rest. 

‘J saw then,” says the unrivaled old 
dreamer, “ that they went on their way to 
a pleasant river, which David the king 
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called the river of God, but John, the 
river of the water of life. (Psa. Ixv, 9; 
Rev. xxii; Ezek. xlvii.) Now their way 
lay just upon the bank of the river ; here, 
therefore, Christian and his companion 
walked with great delight; they drank 
also of the water of the river, which was 
pleasant and enlivening to their weary 
spirits ; besides, on the banks of this river, 
on either side, were green trees, that bore 
all manner of fruit; and the leaves of the 
trees were good for medicine; with the 
fruit of these trees they were also much 
delighted ; and the leaves they ate to pre- 
vent surfeits and other diseases that are 
incident to those that heat their blood by 
travels. On either side of the river was 
also a meadow, curiously beautified with 
lilies, and it was green all the year long. 
In this meadow they lay down and slept ; 
for here they might lie down safely. (Psa. 
XXII; xiv, 30.) When they awoke, 
they gathered again of the fruit of the 
trees, and drank again of the water of the 


Isa. 


river, and then 
Thus they did 


Then they sang :— 


lay down again to sleep. 
several days and nights. 


* Behold ve how these crystal streams do glide 

To comfort pilgrims) by the highway side ; 

The meadows green, besides the ir fragrant smell 

Yield dainties for them: and he that can tell 

What pleasant fruit, yea leaves, these trees do 
yield, 

Will soon sell all, that he 


may buy this field.’ 

** So when they were disposed to go on, 
(for they were not as yet at their journey’s 
end.) they ate and drank, and departed.” 

But even here the painter forgets not 
the power of contrast. Shadows hang in 
the background of the picture. Doubting 
Castle immediately looms up before the 
travelers. Even spiritual joys cannot last 
always, and would probably be hurtful 
without qualifying trials. ‘The way out 
of the pleasant meadow is uncertain. 
They take the wrong path, and the next 
picture presents them in the “ dark dun- 
geon” of the Castle of Despair, and here 
they lay “without one bit of bread, or 
drop of drink, or any lights, or any to ask 
how they did.” Though “ they trembled 
greatly, and poor Christian fell into a 
swound,” yet they escape at last; and 
then bursts on the that finest of 
all Bunyan’s contrasts, ‘“‘the Delectable 


“T saw also in my dream 
. 


view 


Mountains.” 
that the shepherds * 
* looked very lovingly upon them, 


* being pleased 
* * 
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and said, Welcome to the Delectable 
Mountains.” 

Good old prisoner of Bedford, shouldst 
thou now send us dreams from heaven, 
could they be more beautiful or more in- 
Are not 
these, indeed, celestial visions unvailed 
by the spirit of God to thy dungeon medi- 
tations, as at times they are to all who 
** walk with him in the regeneration ?” 


structive than some of these? 


— s+ + — 
REGRETS. 
Aun me! the flowers are faded, 
The leaves are dead and brown, 
And at every blast 
Fall thick and fast, 
Rustling and shivering down; 
And when the sun is brightest 
In the heat and glow of noon, 
It seems to say, 
“ Enjoy to-day, 
For winter cometh soon.” 


Where are the balmy mornings 
Of the genial sunimer time, 
When the wilding bee 
Hummed merrily 
In the dewy and perfurned lime— 
When the lily stood like a silver spear, 
With diamonds crusted o'er, 
And the odors that lay 
In the swathes of hay, 


On its wings the soft wind bore ? 
The blackbird and thrush are silent, 
The berries are ripe and red, 


On bush and tree, 
Where, 
The roses of June were shed. 
Rank weeds of the east wind’s sowing, 
In the frost-dews born and nourish’'d, 
Spring thickly up 
Where the delicate cup 
Of some summer darling flourish’d. 


flush and free, 


The ve llow corn is garner’d, 
The meadows are bare once more, 
And safely stored 
Is the juicy hoard 
Which the orchard branches bore : 
And I hear a voice in the moaning 
Of the wind at the close of day. 
A sigh from the woods 
And the chating floods, 
That speaketh of swift decay. 


Ah! many an eye looks sadly 
On the summer's faded track, 
That shall see no more, 
When the storms are o’er, 
And the golden days come back. 
O, when shall we reach that country 
Where no blight can touch the flowers, 
But light and bloom, 
Beyond the tomb, 
Shall evermore be ours ? 
Mary C. F. Moncr, 
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Hart, Sanpatu! thee I hail, the poor man’s | Instruction, admonition, comfort, peace, 


day ; 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
rhe morning ait, pure from the city’s smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river side, 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the 
bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm, 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 
But now his steps a welcome sound recalls. 
Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe: 
Slowly the throng moves o’er the tomb-paved 
ground ; 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by the thoughtless boy, and he 
breathes 


who 


With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well | 


pleased rd 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, ap- 

proach 
The house of God; these, spite of all their ills, 
A glow of gladness feel: with silent praise 
They enter in. A placid stillness reigns, 
Until the man of God, worthy the name, 
Arise and read the anointed shepherd’s lays. 
His locks of snow, his brow serene, his look 
Of love, it speaks, ‘‘ Ye are my children all; 
The gray-hair’d man, stooping upon his staff, 
As well as he, the giddy child, whose eye 
Pursues the swallow flitting thwart the dome.’ 
Loud swells the song: O how that simple song, 
Though rudely chanted, how it melts the heart, 
Commingling soul with soul in one full tide 
Of praise, of thankfulness, of humble trust ! 
Next comes the unpremeditated prayer, 
treathed from the inmost heart, in accents low, 
But earnest. Alter’d is the tone: to man 
Are now address’d the sacred speaker’s words. 


Vou. VII.—27 


, 


Flow from his tongue: O, chief, let comfort 
flow ! 

It is most needed in this vale of tears. 

Yes, make the widow’s heart to sing for joy; 

The stranger to discern the Almighty’s shield 

Held o’er his friendless head; the orphan 
child 

Feel, ’mid his tears, I have a Father still! 

’Tis done. But hark that infant querulous 
voice, 





Plaint not discordant to a parent’s ear; 
| And see the father raise the white-robed babe 
In solemn dedication to the Lord. 
The holy man sprinkles with forth-stretch’d 
hand 
| The face of innocence; then earnest turns, 
And prays a blessing in the name of Him 
Who said, “ Let little children come to me: 
Forbid them not.” 

It is not only in the sacred fane 
That homage should be paid to the Most 
| High; 
There is a temple, one not made with hands— 
| The vaulted firmament. Far in the woods, 
Almost beyond the sound of city chime, 
| At intervals heard through the breezeless air; 
| When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 

Save where the linnet lights upon the spray ; 
| When not a floweret bends its little stalk, 
Save where the bee alights upon the bloom: 
There wrapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 
The man of God will pass the Sabbath noon— 
Silence his praise; his disembodied thoughts, 
Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Seyond the empyrean. 
Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne, 
The Sabbath-service of the shepherd-boy. 
In some lone glen, where every sound is lull’d 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 
Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon’s cry, 
Stretch’d on the sward, he reads of Jesse's 


. 
son ; 
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Or sheds a tear o’er him to Egypt sold, 
© blissful days! 
When all men worship God as conscience wills. 
Far other times our fathers’ grandsires knew, 
A virtuous race, to godliness devote. 

With them each day was holy, but that morn 
On which the angel said, “ See where the Lord 
Was laid,” joyous arose—to die that day 

Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 
O’er hills, through woods, o’er dreary wastes, 
they sought 

upland muirs, where rivers, there 


brooks, 


And wonders why he weeps. 





The but 





Dispart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 

A little glen is sometimes scoop’d, a plat 

With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers 
seem 


| Amid the heathery wild, that all around 


Fatigues the eye: in solitudes like these, 
Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foil’d 
A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws. 
There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array, 
Whose gleam, in former days, had scathed the 
rose 
On England’s banner, and had powerless struck 
The infatuate monarch and his wavering host, 
The lyart veteran heard the word 
of God 
By Cameron thunder’d, or by Ren- 
wick pour'd 
In gentle stream. 
song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise; the wheeling 
plover Cease d 
Her plaint, the solitary place was 


glad, 


Then rose the 


And on the distant cairns the 
watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the 


breeze-borne note. 

But years more gloomy follow'd; 
and no more, 

The assembled people dared, in 
face of d Ly, 

To worship God, or even at the 
dead 

Of night, save when the wintry 
storm raved fierce, 

And thunder-peals compell’d the 
men of blood 

To couch within their dens; 
dauntle ssly 

The seatter’d few would meet, in 
some deep dell 

By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the 
voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s voice. He 
by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred 


Book, 


then 
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And words of comfort spake: over their souls | 
His accents soothing came,-——as to her young 
‘he heath-fowl’s plumes, when, at the close of | 


eve, 


She gathers in, mournfui, her brood dispersed 

By iwurderous sport, and o'er the remnant 
spreads 

Fondly her wings; close nestling ‘neath her 
breast, 

They, cherish’d, cower amid the purple blooms. 
O Scotland! much I love thy tranquil dales: 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun | 
Slants through the upland copse, ’tis my de- 

light, 
Wandering, and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs ; 
Or, when the simple service ends, to hear 
The lifted latch, and mark the gray-hair’d 
man, 
The father and the priest, walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat, or little field, 


And with his God commune in secret prayer,— | 


l'o bless the Lord, that in his downward years 
His children are about him: Sweet, meantime, 
The thrush, that sings upon the aged thorn, 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years 
When that same aged thorn was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 

lo him a painful thought; he joys to think 
His journey near a close—heaven is his home. 
More happy far that man, though bowed down, 
Though feeble be his gait, and dim his eye, 





Than they, the favorites of youth and health, 
Of riches and of fame, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the life to come, 
Clinging to death. 

Or mark that female face, 
The faded picture of its former self,— 
The garments coarse, but clean ;—frequent at 

church 

I’ve noted such a one, feeble and pale, 
Yet standing, with a look of mild content, 
Till beckon’d by some kindly hand to sit. 
She had seen better days; there was a time 
Her hands could earn her bread, and freely 


give 


To those who were in want; but now old age, 


And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 
Yet she is happy, ay, and she is wise, 
(Philosophers may sneer, and pedants frown,) 
Although her Bible is her only book ; 

And she is rich, although her only wealth 

Is recollection of a well-spent life— 

Is expectation of the life to come. 

Examine here, explore the narrow path 

In which she walks; look not for virtuous deeds 
In history’s arena, where the prize 

Of fame, or power, prompts to heroic acts. 
Peruse the /ives themselves of men obscure :— 
There charity, that robs itself to give ; 

There fortitude in sickness, nursed by want ; 
There courage, that expects no tongue to praise 3 
There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid, 
With no alloy of selfish motive mix’d. 





Se 


her Vein ew 


— 





a 














poor man’s boon, that stints him of his 
bre id, 

Is prized more highly in the sight of Him 
Who sees the hesrt, than golden gifts from 


hands 

That scarce can know their countless treasures 
less: 

Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man’s 
breast 


To see distress, and feel his willing arm 
Palsied 
Wh onderous bequests of lands and goods 
Ne'er rise above their earthly origin. 
And should all bounty, that is clothed with 
mwer 


y penury, ascends to heaven; 


Be d Far be such a thought! 
Even when the rich bestow, there are sure tests 


m'd unworthy ? 
Of genuine charity ;—Yes, yes, let wealth 
Give other alms than silver or than gold, 
trouble, toil, attendance, watchfulness, 
} Xposure to disease ; yes, let the rich 

Be often seen beneath the sick man’s roof; 
Or cheering, with inquiries from the heart, 
And hope 

Of co 


Time ’ 


s of health, the melancholy range 
uches in the public wards of woe: 

There let them often bless the sick man's bed, 
With kind assurances that all is well 

At home, that plenty smiles upon the board, 
The while the hand that earn’d the frugal meal 
Can hardly raise itself in sign of thanks, 


Above all duties, let the rich man search 
Into tl wuse he knoweth not, nor spurn 
The suppliant wretch as guilty of a crime, 
Ye ss'd with wealth! (another name for 
power 
Of doing good,) O would ye but devote 


4 little portion of each seventh day 
To acts of justice to your fe llow-men! 


The house of mourning silently invites: 


Shun not the crowded alley; prompt descend 
Into the half-sunk cell, darksome and damp ; 
Nor seem impatient to be gone: Inquire, 


Console, instruct, encourage, soothe, assist; 


Read, pray, and sing a new song to the Lord; 


Make tears of joy down grief-worn furrows flow. 


A WINTER PIECE. 


brighter scenes—he 


But 


winter has yet 





ws beyond what gorgeous summer knows; 
Or autumn, with his many fruits, and woods 
All thush’d with many hues. Come, when the 


rains 


Have glazed the 
with ict 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into thie a flood Ap} roach ! 


The inerusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 


snow, and clothed the trees 


bowers of light. 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Wel Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 


Phat 


me thy entering, 


stream with rainbow-radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor. 
The spa 
ls » in the 


O! you might deem the spot 
ious cavern of some virgin mine, 


where the gems 


womb of earth 
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And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 


That dwells in them. 


Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ; 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars, Raise thine eye, 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. 
Uf spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fix’d, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices seal’d. All, all is light; 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next 
trunks, 
Loosen’d, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont 
And it is pleasant, when the noisy streams 
and milder suns melt off 


Again the wilder’d faney dreams 


sun. From numberless vast 


Are just set free, 
The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 

In the dee p glen or the close shade of pines, 

"Ty is ple asant to behold the wreaths of smoke 
Roll up among the maples of the hill, 

Where the shrill sound of youthful voices wakes 
The shriller echo, as the clear pure lymph, 
That from the wounded trees, in twinkling drops 
Falls, mid the golden brightness of the m 
Is gather’d in with brimming pails, and oft, 
Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke of ax 
Makes the woods ring. Along the quiet air, 
Come and float calmly off the soft light clouds, 
Such as you see in summer, and the winds 
lived in sunny cleft, 


rh, 


Searee stir the branches. Lox 

Where the co 

The little wind-tlower, whose just-open’d eye 

Is blue 

Startling the 

With unexpected beauty, for the time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 

And ere it comes, the encountering winds shall 
ott 

Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 


ld breezes come not, blooms alone 


is the spring heaven it gazes at 
loiterer in the naked groves 


Shade heaven, and bounding on the frozen eart) 
Shall fall their volley’d stores, rounded like hail 
And white like snow, and the loud North again 
Shall butfet the vex’d forests in his rage. 


W. C. Bryant. 
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BAT TRIBE. 


THE 

HIS curious family presents at first 
sight such a remarkable peculiarity 

of form, that a person, having no previous 
acquaintance with its different members, 


that the creature is enabled, with ease and 
certainty, to avoid obstacles in its flight, 


| and this even in circumstances where vis- 
| ion is impossible, distinguishing them ap- 
| parently by the mere rebound of the wave 


of air produced by the impulse of its wings. 
The large, shell-shaped ears, with which 


some species of bats are furnished, possess 


the same exquisite sensibility, and thus 
aid their movements in the feeble and un- 


| certain light in which they ply the wing. 


The thumb is short, and ends in a claw, 
by which, “during the day, they hang 
suspended from the roofs of barns and 


| other buildings, or in crevices of ruined 


might well hesitate whether to call them | 


beasts or birds. This difficulty vanishes 
on examination, which 
them to belong to the former class, their 


a closer proves 
resemblance to a bird depending on an 
umbrella-like expansion of delicate mem- 
brane, stretched upon the bones of the fore 

‘ extremities, which are greatly elongated, 
and widely separated from one another. 
These correspond to the wires or whale- 
bones, so that, by merely opening and 

shutting its hands, as it were, this timid 

night-loving little animal 
body in the air as lightly as its feathered 
companions. Nor is this all: the whole 
surface of this soft, hairless membrane is 


‘an poise its 


endowed with so fine a sense of touch, | 


castles ; or they shelter beneath the murky 
canopy of caves, or the overhanging gloom 
of shaded rocks. Neither do they despise 
the secure concealment afforded by the 
hollow chambers of ancient forest trees ;” 
but— 
“When fades the glimm’ring landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds,” 
they wake into life and activity, and may 
often be glimpsed in the dusk of a sum- 
mer’s evening, flitting to and fro in pursuit 
of the insects on which they feed. 

The body of the smaller species of bat 
is very like that of the mouse, and about 
Like that, it is also cov- 
ered with a close, soft fur. This resem- 
blance has given rise to its popular name 


the same size. 





The membranous web, | 


of flitter-mouse. 
before described upon the 
slender bones of the arms and fingers, col- 


as extended 
lapses or folds together when these are 
retracted. It passes from the fore-limbs 
completely round the body, including the 
hind-legs, the feet of which are furnished 
with five claws, and also the tail, where 
one exists. 

The Kalongs, or fox-bats of Java, are 
remarkable for inhabiting trees, to the 
branches of which they attach themselves 





in vast numbers, and, hanging suspend- 
ed by their hind-claws, with their wings 
wrapped round them, the silent and mo- 
tionless groups are often mistaken for fruit 
amid the foliage. If alarmed, they utter 
piercing shrieks and cries, struggling at 
the same time to extricate their sharp 
claws from the branches, to which they 
cling so firmly, that, if shot while sleeping 
away the sultry hours, they retain their 
hold even after death. But at the approach 
of nightfall they relax their grasp, and one 





ifter another, in irregular but uninterrupt- 
ed suecession, they drop from the tree, 
ind wing their steady flight for the nearest 
forest or plantation, where they do inered- 
ble mischief, by devouring indiscriminate- 
vy every kind of fruit they ean light upon. 

The Vampire bat is met with only in 
South America, and is said to equal a 
magpie in size. It has aequired an unen- 
viable notoriety from its habit of sueking 
blood. 


culiar form of its mouth, which is beset 


This it is enabled to do by the pe- 
contains a tongue 
flattish 


ibove, rounded beneath, the surface slight- 


with tubercles, and 


“six times longer than broad, 
ly shagreened, with a peculiar cavity close 
to its extremity, the center of which is 
marked by a raised point, and the cireum- 
Travelers vary 


blood- 


affirm, 


ference by eight warts.” 


n their accounts respecting its 


thirsty propensity, which some 
while others deny. 

Clinging to the branch of a tree in the 
Molucea Islands, there may be often seen 
i strange, grotesque-looking object, about 
i foot in length, with apparently shapeless 
It belongs to the 


tribe of lemurs, but, like the bats, whieh 


ind ill-matehed limbs. 


n some respects it resembles, its period 
of activity is during the darkness of night. 
Chrough the day it hangs suspended amid 
the branches of some lofty tree, often with 


its head downward; but, when darkness 
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sets in, it roams about the woods, preying 
upon fruits and insects. ‘To give it the 
advantage of passing quickly from tree to 
tree, without descending to the ground, 
the skin on each side of its body IS spre ad 
out in the form of a large web or mantle ; 
and, in its springs and leaps, this, being 
like a 
breaks the force of its descent, and enables 
it to alight in safety. On 
these little creatures run with some de- 


suddenly spread out parachute, 


the ground 


gree of swiftness, and climb the trees in 


the same manner as a cat. They prove 


the 
nor have they any 


troublesome neighbors to birds, on 


gas they sup; 


whose e 


scruples in including the birds themselves 


in the repast. 
Its color is usually red or gray, varying 
The 


rounded, and the muzzle pointed, giving 


with its age. ears are short and 
its head an appearance not unlike a fox. 
There seems something disproportioned 
flat incurvated tail, slen- 


The 


limbs, es- 


in its small head, 
der body, and large bony limbs. 
muscular development of the 
pecially of the arms, is extraordinary ; but, 
powerful as they seem, they are evidently 
unsuited to defend itself from attack, o1 
to retain a firm hold of struggling prey ; 
for the 
the claws diverge in different directions. 
But 


use against its enemies, enable it to climb 


feet are undivided into toes, and 


these strong arms, though of little 





A BATTLE-FIELD. 


the trees, or to hang on the branch to 
which it clings for hours without fatigue. 
Two young are generally produced at a 
birth, for which the pendent body of the 
The 


parent forms an admirable cradle. 


membrane, by means of which they flit | 
from tree to tree, is covered with short, 
close-set hair, which distinguishes them 
at once from the bats, in whom this mem- 


brane is always bare. 


om +s 


A BATTLE-FIELD. 





still dreaming of the charge in which he 
met his wound, and the thoughts.of home 
that flashed upon the heart as it seemed to 
commit that heart to a moment’s oblivion 
of all else. Then comes the first dawn 
of the hope that life may be spared ; the 
view of horrid objects passed—hope of 
life growing stronger, but with it now the 
dread of some operation to be undergone— 
the sound ef guns still heard, begetting a 
feverish, impatient desire to know the re- 
sult of the battle. Again, a partial waking 
up at the voice of the surgeon; he and 


| his attendants seen as through a mist; the 


IPMILE grouping of falling men and horses ; 

the many heaped-up masses of dead 
moved strangely by the living-maimed 
among them, showing the points where 
the deadly strife had been the most se- 
vere; the commingling of uniforms of 
friends and foes, as both lie scattered on 
the ground on which they fell ; the groups 
surrounding this and that individual suf- 
ferer, hearing his last words, giving to him 
the last drops of water which will ever 
The stretch- 
ers, borne from various points, each car- 


moisten his lips upon earth. 


rying some Officer or private soldier . 


deafened feelings causing all to seem as 
though they spoke in whispers ; the still 
further rousing of the mind as the cordial 
administered begins to take effect; the 
voice of a comrade or friend lying clos« 
by, himself wounded, yet speaking to 
cheer; the operation borne bravely, and 
felt the less, as it gives promise of a life 
just now seemingly lost to hope ; through 
it all, fresh news ever arriving from amid 
the din of the strife still raging—all this 
has a life, and motion, and spirit in it 
which mocks the real grave horror of the 


scene. 
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SNOW-CRYSTALS. 
4 
tyes the severity of the weather during \ 
! the last January and February, the mul- 
tiplicity of snow-erystals which fell with the 4 
snow-showers and storms attracted very con- 


siderable 





attention in England. It may be 
interesting to describe briefly the results of 


observations on this remarkable feature of the 


snow-fall of the present year. These crystals “BS p< 
fell in great numbers, at intervals, from the a 
last week in January to the middle of Feb- at 


ruary, and were of very general distribution. 
On some occasions they fell in showers, un- 
accompanied by snow, presenting the phenom- 
enon of little feathery tufts, sufficiently large 
to be discernible to the casual observer as 
they lay on the ground in clusters of a dozen 
to twenty ina group. 

On examining these figures separate ly, even 
without the aid of a glass, their primitive form 
was easily determined to be that of a hexedral 
or six-rayed star; and this will be found to be 
the base of every erystal, however complex 
may have been its structure. 

The light feathery forms of snow will doubt- 
less be most familiar to our readers, as being 
the most common and easily distinguished. 
To the unassisted eye they appear to be six- 
raved stars, feathered, at an angle of 60°, with 
delicate and shorter rays, and with a nucleus 
When 


viewed through a glass of even very moderate 


or center of opaque and intense w hite. 


power they appear composed of minute mole- 
cules of snow, and exhibit a very imperfect 
As they fall to- 
gether in little tufts, and the rays or spicule 





degree of erystallization. 


composing them are very fine, they resemble, 
as they rest upon the soil, the ravelings of 


soft white cotton, knotted here and there, the AY 
knots being represented by the large white yy ~ 




















SNOW-CRYSTALS. 


molecule, the nucleus of each figure. | 


When so spread over the surface of the | 


ground they have a very beautiful effect. 
At about the same temperature, and mixed 
with those described, are crystals of an 


arborescent form, which are 


somewhat | 


smaller, less opaque, but more complex in | 


structure than the others. 


These are to | 


be seen at a less distance from the eye, | 


. . ' 
and as received upon a dark surface, and | 


exhibit with great perfection and delicacy 
minute of and 
branches, many of which may be com- 
pared to the beautiful pinne of the lady 
fern. When viewed through a magnifyin 
glass, they are found likewise to be com- 
posed of minute molecules of snow. It 
is doubtful whether microscopic examin- 
this 


representations leaves 


vr 


ation reveals additional beauties in 
order of snow-crystals—it serves rather 
to reveal the deficiency of crystalline 
formation which has sent them down, in 
the character of an intermediate formation 
between the flake of snow and the more 
perfect order of erystals of which we will 
now Many of these are very 
minute, and are chiefly to be distinguished 


spe ak. 


by their glistening like particles of glass, 
be briefly divided into three 
classes. ‘I first and least regular of 
these are arborescent, with six radii, and 


and may 


ec 


evidently of the same order of formation 
with the last, but more highly erystallized, 
and these have no other nucleus than the 
crossing and recrossing of the spicule. 
They are exceedingly beautiful, whether 
as exhibited to the eye or viewed through 
a lens; through the center of each leaflet 
(to borrow a word from the botanist) runs 
a delicate spike, which serves as an at- 
tachment to primary rays. The 
rounding of the leaves is very perfect; 


the 


but their arrangement and relative position 
is not always regular, at the same time 
they are invariably placed at an angle of 
60 But the highest order of crystals is 
that in which curved lines are exchanged 
the entire 


for planes and angles; and 


figure, by the aid of a high power, may be | 


resolved into a combination of prisms, or | 


set upon and around a primitive arrange- | 


ment of radii. 
An English scientifie gentleman writes 


| 


that on the morning of February 8th last, | 


to 31 


with a temperature of from 29 


throughout the day, an immense number | 


of very complex and perfect crystals were 
to be observed. On this morning thin 


Vou. VII.—25 
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plates of ice, of hexagonal form, fell in 
abundance. From eight to nine o’clock 
A. M. they were in nearly equal numbers 
with the snow-flakes, which drifted down 
with great rapidity. From nine to ten 
A. M. remarkable variation in their 
figure was to be observed. The plain 
hexagonal figure became the nucleus of an 


a 


order of forms composed of prisms, ar- 
ranged around the six angles of the original 
figure ; and on this morning, for the first 
time, I observed a series of inner mark- 
ings within the crystals, which betokened 
a high degree of crystallization, and which 
I had only previously observed in the 
drawings of Dr. Scoresby of the crystals 

Up to 
of com- 


seen by him in the Arctic seas. 
midday I observed a large variety 
binations—the difference chiefly consisting 
in the different forms of the prisms, their 
method of grouping, and the number and 
arrangement of the inner markings. From 
noon to half-past twelve I made drawings 
of a few specimens, in which the most 
complex of the figures I have described 
served as the nucleus of an arrangement 
of a far higher and more complex order 
than commonly to be observed ; from the 
nucleus diverged spicule, clubbed at the 
extreme end with an elongated prism, 
while on either side of the spicule were 
arranged prisms at an angle of 60°, resem- 
bling in their disposition the pinne of a 
fern. Within each prism were duplex and 
triplex markings of great delicacy, which 
communicated to the specimens, as viewed 
through a lens of high power, an exquisite 
degree of finish. Intermediate between 
the six spicula, so laden, were six other 
rays clubbed with prisms. In one variety 
I observed these were elongated to very 
graceful proportions, while in another they 
were clubbed to almost an oval figure. In 
one specimen that came beneath my careful 
observation, twe of the spicule consider- 
ably exceeded the remainder in length. 
and remains an exception to my expe- 
rience. From twelve till toward four 
o'clock P. M. the number of crystals 
much diminished; but the snow during 
the interval fell faster and more thickly, 
and at four was drifting in all directions, 
and was a storm. About this time the 
crystals commenced falling in greater 
numbers, but their character was altered ; 
the six-sided figures of the morning had 
almost disappeared, and were exchanged 
those arborescent form, highly 


i 


for of 
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erystallized; by candle-light they glisten- 
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| away some most intricate form from the 


ed in the snow as the grains of mica in a | desiring eye of the observer. 


piece of granite. 

The last of the three classes I have 
grouped together as belonging to the 
higher stages of crystallization are those 
which combine a nucleus of prisms, with 
an arborescent and prismatic arrangement 
of rays. This is an extremely beautiful 
order, and on this day, (February 13,) while 
I am writing, is drifting in large numbers, 
unaccompanied by flakes. In the greater 
number of these specimens that I have ex- 
amined, the nucleus exhibits a very regular 
and complex arrangement of prisms. ‘The 
primary figure, composed of six rays, is 
studded with prisms for half or a third of 
the way up, when the more crystalline 
formation gives way to the arborescent, 
(or, as I am led to imagine, less perfect 
stage of crystallization,) and the ray is 
completed with a crown of leaves, which, 
composed of granulated portions of snow, 
are distinguished by an opaque and intense 


| 


| 


white. They are of considerable size, | 
and falling in numbers both singly and 
together, with a temperature of from 26 


to 29 Interspersed here and there with 


them are a few of very complete struc- 
ture. 
Thus far I have endeavored, for the 


sake of brevity, to classify into a few 
distinet the almost numberless 
varieties of crystals; but in each class 
individual 


orders 


there are so many varieties, 


that I despair of conveying to you any | 


adequate idea of the infinity of changes 
wrought in these figures in virtue of the 
conditions operating upon their formation, 
of which we know so little. 

For the information of those who would 
carefully observe snow-crystals, I may 
remark that my own plan of procedure is 
to expose a thick surface of plate-glass on 
the outer side of the window, resting on 
the ledge. Seated within the room, at the 
open window, I am enabled, with com- 
parative comfort and at my leisure, to 
make my drawings and record my obser- 


vations, the accuracy of which I am able | 


to verify to my satisfaction, as the crystal | 


received upon the cold surface of the glass, 
itself several degrees below freezing, re- 
mains a sufficient length of time for the 
requirements of the observer. In many 
cases it becomes frozen to the glass, and 


is thus secured from the influence of the 


wind, which not unfrequently snatches 


It is worth recording, that in two in- 
stances I have observed a change in the 
figure of the crystal on being deposited on 
the receiving surface of the glass. On 
both these oceasions I had previously 


blown away the accumulation of snow, 


and my breath had warmed the glass, and 
at the same time left a deposit of moisture. 
I observed a erystal change the form in 
which it had descended instantaneously 
for another on touching the glass, with 
the same movement and rapidity with 
which the figures in the kaleidoscope are 


seen tochange. In both cases the erystals 


| were quickly dissolved upon the warm 


glass, and [ lost the opportunity of ascer- 
taining the nature of the change which 
effected in the original figure. 
at present to put forward any 
and 


had been 
I forbear 
theory respecting their 
variety, at the same time it is doubtless 
attributable to the different strata of the 
atmosphere, and the differing intensities 


formation 


of cold. 
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THE SOUL’S 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 


Tue stars may beam in all their silent glory, 
The pale moon shine on all we love the best; 
And life seem bright, e’en as a fairy story, 
Yet in the soul there ever dwells unrest. 
This world, with all its flowers of hope, is 
dreary 


To way-worn pilgrims seeking brighter 
things; 

And when life’s smiles are sweetest we are 
weary, 


And fain would soar away on angel wings. 


But when the real, in its joy and gladness, 
In full fruition shall the soul delight, 
Our brightest dreams, now shaded o’er with 
sadness, 
Shall fade away in that effulgent light 
Where longings for a fairer, happier morrow, 
Will ne’er invade the spirits of the blest; 
In that clime where cometh no more 
sorrow, 
But where, for evermore, the soul may rest. 


sweet 


+ + 


He that is contented with grace 
enough to get to heaven and escape hell, 
and desires no more, may be sure he hath 
none at all, and is far from being made 
partaker of the Divine nature.—Jeremy 


Taylor. 


just 
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NASTY WORDS, AND THETR APOLOGY. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
A ing at the window, Myrie prolonge: 


them by beginning them an hour too soon ; 


“TER the few first evenings of wateh- 


} 
i 


and when in the distance she saw her guard- 
ian approaching, she could not stay within 


| the winds were making that moaning 


_ the early autumn, and in the distant woods 


murmur that comes when the glory of 
summer is gone: the sunshine was less- 
ening on the hills, and the gladness in 
Myrie’s heart was lessening like it. She 
had scarcely spoken all day, and yet she 


| was not ill, she said, nor sad ; and to every 


doors any longer, but would go out to | 
| down her sewing more than once, and 


meet him—at first only to the gate, then 
to the next hill, and so further and fur- 
ther as the nights went by and no letter 
came, 


She never said she had come for any- 


thing, or expected anything ; but the smile | 
and eager look with which she always | 


met Luther’s father would presently fade 
quite away, and, taking his hand, she 
would walk beside him, looking on the 
ground, and speaking not a word. If 
the matter was, she would 
simply say, ** Nothing,” and that was all. 

The color began to fade in her cheeks, 


asked what 


except now and then when they flushed 
with the old brightness at the thoucht of 
with her own 
Were there 
not a thousand reasons for his silence—the 


Luther's or 


shame for indulging a doubt. 


constancy, 


hurry and confusion of settlement, and all 
the engrossing occupations of a new life’s 
She had been foolishly exact- 
ing, lover's leisure 
and pleasure more patiently. Then the 
fearful thought would come that he might 


beginning. 


and would wait her 


he ill, for love is of all passions most tor- 
menting ; and in measuring the strength 
of his attachment by her own, she could 
not by any possibility reconcile herself to 
the silence. could not have thus 
kept him waiting, if life and liberty were 
no matter what intervened. 
Then would come the thought of forget- 


fulness and desertion, and the mental and 


She 


hers, else 


bodily prostration would be followed by 
the bitter energy of reacting despair; but 
this came at moments and at intervals, 
and for the most part she felt that some 


v had befallen her darling ; 


iif 
Lit 


dreadful calan 
for, underlying all possibilities and proba- 
bilities, was the deep-seated eonviction 
that, whatever her sufferings, he had the 
worst of it. 

One week—two weeks—ten days—near- 
ly two weeks were gone. The catydids 
in the top of the high pear-tree that grew 


inquiry as to her disaffection, the reply 
was, ‘* Nothing, nothing.” 
Mrs. Brisbane, kind, motherly soul, put 


Jaying her cool, moist hands on the girl’s 
forehead, besought her to lie down for a 
little while—to taste of cordial, or to walk 
among the late garden flowers, and try to 
steal from their beauty some color for her 
cheeks. 

Myrie’s eyes would fill with tears ; but 
she would say she was very well and very 


| happy, and remain quietly gazing away 


across the fading woods and hill-tops—she 
herself knew not where. It was not the 
cordial, nor the walk, nor the bodily rest 
she required. Poor Myrie! 

She thought now, as the sun went down, 
she was watching the fading, light and the 
motion of the Jeaves, and the darting hither 
and thither of the night-hawks that were 
come out an hour before their time; but 
all the time her eyes kept gazing in one 
direetion ; and if the look fixed itself no- 
where, it took in nearly all the dusty length 
of the road till it wound down among the 
hills beyond the village, where the one 
spire, beautifully white, held up its glitter- 
ing cross. She wondered how Mrs. Bris- 
bane smiled so cheerfully, and went about 
the house possessing her soul in peace— 
how could she be so calm and fearless of 
harm! but saving lightly, when she spoke 
of Luther, that it was enough, like the 
boy, to remember them only when he need- 
ed them. 

The sun went down, and the owl hooted 
dismally, as if in mockery of all gayer 
sounds, and still Myrie kept the old posi- 
tion. She would not go to the gate even 
to meet her guardian that night ; she was 
trying to believe she was no longer hope- 


| fully expectant, as if she could shut her 


near the door were noisily welcoming in 


heart from her heart. Foolish girl! Many 
hills were yet between them when she 
saw him, and though, to fortify herself 
against disappointment, she told her soul 
over and over that he would not have any 
letter—and if he had, it would not be for 
her—the first approaching footfalls made 
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her heart beat the brightest color up to 
her cheek that had been there for days 
and days. 

She would not turn her eyes toward her 
cuardian as he came in—she feared to see 
her fear go into certainty; but when he 
said, ** Here is a letter from Lu,” there 
was an involuntary reaching out of her 
hand, and such an exclamation of joy as 
one might make if the dead were brought 
to lite. lt was a very little sheet of note- 
paper, folded neatly, and addressed sim- 
ply, * For Myrie.” ‘ How did you get 
it?’ and “could it come to me this way ?” 
were Myrie’s first happy exclamations ; 
and when she learned from her guardian 
that it had been inclosed in the envelope 
containing one to himself, the first enthu- 
siasm was gone. She hardly knew why, 
but she would rather have broken the seal, 
and that the superseription had been all 
to herself. 


‘* And how does he exeuse himself for | 


not having written till this late day 2?” in- 


quired the mother, still evenly drawing 


up the threads of her sewing work. 

‘Let me see what he does say,” replied 
the father, and, adjusting his spe ctacles, 
he untulded the letter, and placing the 
candle between it and himself, read aloud 
slowly :—*** Dear parents, I have been too 
busy and too happy to write.’’ 

* There, Myrie,” exclaimed Mrs. Bris- 
bane, interrupting the reading, * 1 told 
you so 

*T know it,” replied the girl, and, erush- 
ing the letter she held, glided out of the 
house, the bitter waters that had been 
stirring in her heart brimming over her 
eye S. 

The moon came out of the lonesome 
woods, and looked down on her tenderly 
and sadly, aud climbed higher and higher 
to the middle of the great quiet sky be- 
fore she arose trom the seat she had taken 
under the low apple-tree—the same on 
Which she sat when Charley stooped over 
her, and with one kiss turned heayy- 
hearted away —how heavy-hearted she 
felt now for the fi 


line, lor she sullere d 


now a kindred pat It was as if her 
tears, watering a hitherto unnoticed bud, 


caused it to burst open, and she saw what 


manner of flower it might have been. 


Then, as she smoothed out the as yet 
unopened note, and, with a st p steadier 
than that with which she came, turned 
toward the house, came the thought that 








had come to her once before when she was 
a little girl. “ Charley would not have done 


2 ~She could not 


so.” But where was he? 
tell; but in her heart she wished Heaven 
would keep him and guide him back some 
time, and, with no conscious significance, 
she sang lowlily, as she walked under the 
moonlight, “ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.’ 
Who shall say that thoughts go not like 
arrows to their marks, and leave their im- 
press more or less deep, as spirits are 
kindred or impressible ? 

Luther did not say to Myrie he had 
been too busy and too happy to write— 
he did not intimate any thought of her 
expectation of a letter earlier, or of one 
atallindeed. True, he began with “ Dear 
Myrie ;” but to the reader the words seem- 
ed dead, as it were—there was no earnest 
and deep meaning inthem. He expressed 
no fear of her unfaithfulness—there was 
nothing to be faithful to, as the letier sug- 
gested—no concern lest she might be un- 
happy—of course she was happy—why 
should she not be? Life was before her, 
and the choice of her own way—tiius im- 
plying freedom from any obligation to 
him. He did not say he thought of the 
old walks, or repeated the old poems ; but 
the entire letter was in a light, flippant 
strain, and chiefly about himself, his occu- 
pations, plans, and prospects, with some 


1 
ily 


allusion to the weather, an attempted de- 
scription of the seenery about his new 
residence, ending in an elaborate account 
of one of his professors, meant to be ex- 
ceedingly funny. 

Ile hoped Myrie would write at her 
leisure and inelination, and tell him al! 
the news of her little world; and if she 
found herself oppressed with any super- 
fluous amount of tenderness, alter duly 
caring for Brave, (the dog,) her birds and 
flowers, she might bestow it upon him if 
she eould so far forvet his unworthiness, 
and so oblige her devoted friend and 
humble servant—Luther Brisbane. No 
abbreviation from, nor addition to, the full 
and simple name—just as he would have 
written to Mr. Bond, who made his eoat : 
or Mrs. Pond, who made his shirts. The 


butterfly had opened its wings wide be- 


fore him—had nestled close in his bosom 
—he had counted all its rings of gold and 
brown. and was willing, nay, glad, to toss 
it off his hand. 

Strong in health and strong in he 


selfish, proud, and ambitious, we must let 


> 





























him alone; he will learn, perhaps, by and 
by, that affection has taken deeper root in 
his heart than as yet he is aware of. 
Sometimes Myrie thought she would 
not at all—then would make 
bitter accusations, and by showing him 


write she 
how desolate and broken, and altogether 
helpless her heart was, make him, per- 
Then 
again she resolved to affect indifference, 
und reply to his careless and flippant let- 


force, take it up tenderly, as of old. 


ter in a tone as careless and flippant as 
his own. 

Hope and despair, and much suffering, 
doubtless, ran through all this unsteadiness 
of purpose, and whether she in the end 
adopted a middle course—now silent and 
now speaking, half coldness and half fond- 
ness—I know not, but think this course 
likeliest; one thing, however, is certain, 
the less strength Luther gave her to lean 
upon, the more she leaned upon herself. 
the fountain in one direction, 
itself in 
another ; and unless the living waters of 


Choke up 


T 


and it will make a channel 


love be dried up at their source, as some- 
] 


times happens, they will flow over some- 
not unlikely over weeds as well as 


thing, 
flowers. 

More than a year had passed since Lu- 
ther went away, and Myrie was coming 
at sunset along the dusty path by the road- 
side, looking thoughtful and walking silow— 
perhaps she dreaded to say at home that she 


had no letter from Luther—and this was 


1 
i 


ninth week since the last one came. 
Hard struck the hoofs of a fast rider on 


the clay of the beaten and sunbaked road 


t 


} 
lf 


—nearer and nearer they sounded, and 
the shadows of the gay horse and hasty 


rider were just before her. 
as it were, she recognized the fact, and 


turned into the deep dusty weeds and thick 


shadows of the low elms that grew by the | 
The hands that lay on her | 


roadside. 
bosom, one on the other, were suddéhly 
uneclasped, and a voice, to which joy lent 
so solemn and so deep a musie that she 
scarcely recognized it for Charley's, said, 
“ Myrie!’ ILow often we turn aside like 
her into the weeds and the shadows, and 
so meet our fate! 

When Myrie wrote next to Luther, she 
told him (who shall say why or where- 
fore?) that the social enjoyments of the 
neighborhood had been greatly quickened 
by the nnexpected return of Charles Rob- 
inson; and she added, as a pleasant bit of 
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information, perhaps, that his growth of 
manly beauty and mental stature were 
alike remarkable. This was all, or nearly 
all, she said about Charley ; nevertheless, it 
was sufficient to rouse the old jealousy, and 
make Luther himself again. The return 
mail brought a long letter, assuming all the 
old authority, if less than the old love. 

Night and morning Myrie was heard 
singing again in her chamber, in the gar- 
den, up and down the dooryard walks. 
The leaves faded and fell, and the sun rose 
en? in the dull glory that comes duly 
with the dying year; but the winds were 
now as pleasant companions to the heart 
that thought them so lonesome the year 
past. 

Not unfrequently Charley sat at the 
supper-table and told stories, less, per- 
haps, for the good old folks than for Myrie ; 
and often in the moonlight, under the trees 
at the door, he sat with her alone, telling 
stories still; and under all, felt by both, 
but spoken not, was the one story which 
he did not tell. 

Suddenly, without intimation or excuse, 
Luther appeared at the old homestead. 
Without exeuse, I said, though he said 


| he was suffering from ill health, and re- 


| quired relaxation and quietude. 


| 


Whether 
in ill health or not, it is quite certain he 


' came in ill humor, and that poor Myrie 


connected 


Instinctively, | 


was from the first the recipient of it. 
He had grown handsome, grave, and re- 
served ; but there was one subject which 
darkened all the beauty of his face with 
frowns, and swept away his reserve with 
a torrent of angry denunciation—nothing 
with Charles Robinson would 
he suffer to be mentioned in his presence, 
and yet himself made the most constant 


allusions to him. He was astonished that 


| his mother could find entertainment in the 


inflated inventions which the vagabond 
Charley was in the habit of passing off 
as expericnces. It was quite proper, to 
be sure, to show a certain civility to in- 
feriors; but when they presumed upon it, 
as did this vulgar person, it was time to 
put some protecting restraint upon polite- 
ness; he could plainly see, though no one 
else could, a pitiful deterioration in the 
morality of the neighborhood within the 
year past, and who so blind as not to 
know to whom to trace it all. Why, no- 
body could be so blind; he was very sure 
Myrie could not, she was quite too sen- 
sible, too capable of higher appreciation ; 








. 
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he was not in the least afraid of her being 
misled by the pleasantries of a mere ad- 
venturer—by what he was sure she knew 
O no, 
for the 


was but the shining of rottenness. 
it was not for her he feared ; but 
artless and unsuspecting village girls, not 
one of whom would be suffered to esca 


He had one 


however—doubtless the spend- 


pt 
the serpent’s fascinations. 
sure hope, 
thrift would soon find himself reduced to 
his customary shameful poverty, and have, 
perforce, to make another recruiting ex- 
pedition, and relieve the neighborhood of 
nis nee, while he pursue d his trade 


Lu- 


or to 


pre S¢ 


of begging, borrowing, or stealing. 


ther was not certain whether to one 
all the s: id 


makeshifts Chaz Robinson 


] 
les 
addicted. 


Some *h tirade as this he concluded 


Su 


one day by saying, * Perhaps Myrie can 
tell.” 
Myrie smiled * that 


as it did not especially concern her to 


quietly, and replied, 


know in what particular manner Charley 


possessed himself of money, she had never 


made it the subject of speculation, much 


less of inquiry she doubted not that it 
was fairly won; for one thing she had ad- 
miringly observed of Charley, and that 


was, that when he could not speak of man 


woman in honest approval, he was al- 


lent. 


or 


Ways generously si 





* And so you own to me,” said Luther, 
biting his lip, “* that you admire this prof- 
ligate who calls himself Robinson 2?” 

se | 


speaking ;” 


admire his abstinence from evil 


and seeing the frown gather- 
darke r ‘ 


Luther, she continued, perhaps with the 


ing darker and in the face of 


perverseness and daring of which we all 


have our share, “ he has many noble and 
and 


She 


rous qualiti which I admire, 


which [ wish were 


gene es 


more common.” 


++ ] +] y | ] 
hesitated a little on the close of the sen- 


Luther, taking it said 


up, 
ly, “ which you wish I possessed 
—thank you, Miss Almira.” 
Now had Tit 


much less 


tence, and 


sneering 


SS) iid Al- 
the 


Luthe: ver once 


mira, Wiss Almira, 


Sines 


tance, and she 


day of their first acqual 
smiled a at the m 


made 


gain eaning formality. 


She no other reply, and Luther con- 


tinue d, in dee peni anger, ** P< rhaps you 


would have me say Miss Curtiss—I will 


endeavor sh the asso- 


to gratify you, thou 


ciations are anything but agreeable 


me.’ Myrie’s eyes flashed with 
dignation; but the thought of he 


| W onder 





ts ; ~~ a el 
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patient, dead mother, who in all the trial 
of her hard life had 


that name, put out the fires with moisture, 


never dishonor d 


if not with tears, and she answered with 
weighed 
7 As to 


yoursel{— 


a slow speech, that showed sh 
uttered them, 


ple ase 


the words as_ she 
what you shall call me, 
hereafter you can neither please nor dis- 
me.’’ As she finished speaking, 


please 
him. 
} 


sala 


she arose and turned to leave 

“One moment, Myrie,” Luther, 
like 
‘one moment, till I explain—truly I did 
the 


Myrie turned half around 
1] 


earnesiness, 


startled into something 


not intend to convey meaning you 


have received.” 


and said, ** One moment would not serve 
to explain away the biiter meaning of 
your words—I will give you a year; yes, 


twenty of them, if I live so long, for the 


devising of an apology.” 


“7 id Mrs. 


had come to the door to thread her needle, 


wonder,” sa Brisbane, who 


land smiling on Myrie as she passed, ‘oy 


what be burning; there is 


can be 
|} such a great smoke across the fields, and 
it seems to me just about where you 


| mother’s house 


tthe rough, stubbly way 


! tana } ’ 
used to stana,. ] hope io 


accident has happ ned 
lad of an excuse to be aione, Myri 
would go and see. 


Ss Lid Si 


The 


‘re are times in life when the sad- 
dest memories are comforting; from the 


aching of some present grief they draw 
us away, and, casting a shadow over all 


cloud and the night less 


So, as Myrie walked on 


our lite, make the 
1 : 
gloomily visible. 
and on, she tried to define distinctly tli 
childish 


almost forgotten memories of her 


but it was only sor 


litt 1e isolated expe- 


rience here and there, which had been 


deepened she knew not how, that hie 


almost 


eould bring distinetly out of the 


forgotten past of early childhood. Grad- 
ually she could make the picture mor 
clear—so clear that she trod softly, lest 


bb! should hurt h 


feet, for she seemed a little girl again, a 

poor bare-footed little girl, and almost be- 

lieved herself going home with the seanty 
7 ’ 
WOrk. 


earnings of her mother’s hard week's 
ld j 
the window, thi 


notl 
path 


She co almost see the pale, anXlous 


narrow, hard- 
leading up to the door, thi 


hearthstones and the 


beaten 


< a 
fire, the one better 


chair than the rest, the foor so white and 
whitewashed wall, and 


hice, the 


two or three faded dresses hanging 


against it. Quite unconscious of tim 
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distance, she kept on walking, and mus- 
ing as she walked, till the summit of the 
slope, which stood the little 
where she was born, was reached. 

A look of bewilderment displaced the 
one of sorrow that had been deepening in 
her face all the way. Could she be mis- 
taken? No! surely that was the hill, that 
was the very clump of trees, under which 
she remembered to have played many a 
time, while her mother sat by and sewed ; 


on house 


the very trees under which that mother’s 
coffin had rested, when she for the last 
time looked upon her; there was the little 
house itself, the same, yet not the same. 
New porches, and new roof,and new blinds, 
and new paint had so completely changed 
it, that, had she seen it elsewhere, it would 
} 


searcely have reminded her of her birth- 


place. ‘The trees were newly trimmed, 
the briers removed from the rear grounds, 
and these it was which made the smoke 
that showed so far away. ‘The sod was 
shaven smooth, and the old rose-bushes, 
carefully pruned and tied together, were 
left standing. She was not yet done sur- 
veying the scene in astonishment, when, 
as her eyes ran down the walk, she saw 
Charley Robinson coming forth to meet 
and welcome her. 

“(Come in,” he said, a smile of joy il- 
luminating all his face, while Myrie was 
yet inthe midst of delighted exclamations 
that her poor old home could be made to 
hike in, 
and see how you like my style of furnish- 
ing.” 

How pretty it all was! just as she 


look such a paradise. ‘Come 


would have done it herself. Curtains so 


fine and so white, chairs and tables so 
small and so neat, just as if they had been 
made for the very cottage they adorned ; 
and the carpet! what a pattern of beauty 
—a green ground, dotted with bright, red 
Who could have chosen it? Was 
it Charley, and simply to please himself? 


“No, dear Myrie, it was to please you. 


roses! 


I thought you would like to see the old 
place looking bright and comfortable, and 
that you would perhaps come and see me 
sometimes, for | am going to live here, 
and be a sober farmer hereafter.” 

‘There was a mingling of sad and joyful 
sensations in Myrie’s heart as she walked 
home, for it had been a long while that 
the love had been lessening for Luther. 
the liking increasing for Charley ; and she 
could not help saying over and over, as 





she remembered what seemed—whether it 
were so or not—the taunt of her early pov- 
erty, “ Charley would not have done so!” 
and had he not now given her living proof 
of his kinder and nobler disposition? How 
much tenderness and poetry were con- 
cealed in his careless and seemingly un- 
susceptible nature after all. 

It was after midnight when she went to 
sleep, and then with a confused image in 
her mind that was neither Luther nor 
Charley—partly one and partly the other 
—for so sometimes it seems as if we sur- 
rendered to fate, and as for ourselves had 
no choice in the matter. ‘To us all there 
come seasons when one thing seems little 
better than another; when there is nothing 
seems very bright, or very much worth 
having. 

And 
married, Myrie and Charley, and lived 
very happy, and Luther remained a dis- 
contented old bachelor all his life, as he 
deserved to. You may as well say so at 
once, for | see that will be the end. 

Now, dear reader, I am not a story- 
maker; if I were, I should perhaps shape 


so, says the reader, they were 


fortunes more smoothly sometimes; often, 
what would seem to me more equjtably 
just; but I am simply the writer of stories 
life has made for me, and lite’s stories, or 
lite’s histories, do n’t always run as we would 
suppose they would, or as we would have 
them. Now in shadow, now in sunshine; 
now where it is extremely rough, and then. 


| for a little while, along smooth ground, 


lran faster, and was 


we go on and on, and lose ourselves in the 
silent, silent sea. 

Myrie’s life was not very different from 
the rest, nor was Charley’s, though his 
sooner lost to the 


| windings and shadows of time than are 


some others; perhaps, however, he had 


| his share of the sunshine—who shall tell ? 


A letter from Luther’s mother was laid 
one day on his table, where he sat com- 
posing what he hoped to be a graduating 
honor. ‘The letter was superscribed in the 


usually clear and steady hand of his moth- 


| er, Which seemed to say, plainly enough. 


that all at home was well. That was 


| all Luther cared to know; so he thought. 


|and so the letter lay till he penned 


} 


after sentence. Coming to 


the foot of a page, he glanced down the 


sentence 


|column with a satisfied smile, tossed it 


| 


aside, leaned back in his chair for a littl 
respite, and broke the seal of his mother’s 
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letter. For a moment he thought he saw 


this great, shining world dizzily drifting | 


away from him; he involuntarily reached 


out his hand and caught at nothing; there | 


was nothing left to catch hold of—aching, 


empty darkness, that was all! He might 


not be Luther Brisbane, and that fair writ- 
ing before him might not be a prize es- 
sav: it was nonsense—nothing: himself 


was nothing for all he knew. With one 
hand he swept letters and papers together, 
locked them in the desk, and walked out, 
perhaps to see if the world were réally 
gone, and himself and his little dusty room 
all that were left. 

Luther did not kndWv—none of us know— 
what a great hope is to us until it is dead. 
Notatill we take it up and find how cold 
itels, and how heavy it is, and that we 
have nothing to do but to bury it, do we or 
can we know. 

Luther learned then hew inuch all his 
future life had been colored by the dream 
of his love; he saw for what all his strife 
had been; now there was nothing for 
which to strive. 
trangement, he had never thought of home 
disconnected from Myrie ;—she was not 
there, and his mother said she rejoiced 
while she mourned—rejoiced that Myrie 
was so happily mated, and living so near, 
and yet sad for the breaking up of the dif- 
ferent future she had planned for her. 
She did not what that 
Luther’s own heart told him what it was. 


be sad,” the letter 


say future was. 


“T cannot eonclude d, 
“when | see our darling the crowning 
beauty of her beautiful home.” 

Here, then, was something to catch hold 


of. When Luther re-read the letter. he 


lingered a long time upon those closing | 


words. “So, then,” thought he, “ Myrie 


is happy; 1 wonder if it will not send a 
shadow across her threshhold when she 
hears of what honors I am come to,” and 
he carefully adjusted the papers contain- 


ing what was to be the prize essay. 


** And this is the strength of woman’s at- 
** they are 


tachment, is it?’ he went on: 
fickle 
crettine—in fact, | consider myself a for- 


all artful and alike—not worth re- 
tunate man.” 

And as the disappointed student mused, 
he tore his mother’s letter into little slips 
and seattered it to the winds, saying, ** So 
perish my boyish fancy, and now for a ca- 
reer of ambition, of manly effort—now for 
that zs a life;” and 


a life he concluded 


Notwithstanding the es- 
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with a flat contradiction of all he had said 


by exclaiming, “I’ll see if she can forget 
me! Ill be a man yet she might have 
I*ll make her see, and 
I am sufficient 


been proud of! 
make the world see, that 
to myself! Men shall not think of naming 
me in-the same breath—not in the same 
day—with Charley Robinson.” 

So Luther resumed his pen, and a ve- 
hement and nervous energy mortised the 
words one to another, as al) his artistic 
ability could not previously have done. 

If we the that 
sometimes work out fine results, we should 
It is not best, per- 


could see influences 
be sadly taken aback. 
haps, to inquire too far, but to enjoy the 
shadow without having first pryed into the 
The 


blackest cloud gives out the brightest light- 


tree’s heart, to see if that be sound. 


the grass grows greenest and high- 
est where the careass lay. The thought 
of the applause of men may have mingled 
with the beautiful and 
stimulated the missionary to do his work, 


ning ; 


most charities, 
the martyr to do his. 

Certain it is, Luther Brisbane 
fine speech on the suflicieney of the mind 


made a 


to itself, showing very clearly, and to the 
satisfaction of most who heard him, that 
the bitterest experiences and sharpest dis- 
appointments of life are but the steps by 
which it goes up and on—the breaking of 
the idol but the 
child’s toy—suffering all privation, of what- 


heart's breaking of a 
ever sort, but the precess of education to- 
ward higher and wider knowledge. 

Many faint-hearted striplings went home 
that day built up in hope and encouraged 
in faith; with cheeks glowing, and eyes 
resting on some bright Eden in the future, 
between which and themselves they were 
determined, just then, nothing should in- 
tervene, 

Luther, meantime, victor where all were 
honored, with congratulations ringing in 
his ears, and the smile of a proud satisfae- 
tion shining on him from his parents, shut 
himself away from all who sought his 
company, buried his face in his pillow, and— 
shall 


manhood ?— 


to the honor or the shame of 
On the 
whole, [ think it were better said, to man- 


] say 
wet it with his tears. 


hood’s honor, he wept; for it is the weak- 
than their 
we love 


nesses of our fellows more 
strength that endears them to us; 
those who need our help more than those 
who need no support. 


To he continued.) 
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THE EVILS OF LIFE—IHOW FAR 
AVOIDABLE. 

OST persons reg@rd the evils of life 
M as a fixed quantity. ‘To resist or les- 
They fly to 
the virtue of resignation as next to a cure. 


sen them seems hopeless. 


Let us not undervalue or sneer at resig- 
nation ; often, indeed, not to be very easily 
distinguished from fatalism, but more fre- 
quently a beautiful and amiable—in a word, 
a religious sentiment. Let us, however, 
combat the idea, that evils are either fixed 
in amount or necessary. In reality, in 
the progress of society and of individual 
enlightenment, they are continually nar- 
rowed within less and less space. Vigi- 
lance, knowledge, prudence, are so many 
enemies constantly busied in cutting them 
off, or preventing their existence, 

Let us take into consideration one evil 
of a very painful kind. We see a worthy 
couple doing their best to rear a young 
family to maturity. ‘They rejoice in the 
smiles of children, and their house is full 
of young life and its hopes. 
another of the young people, as they reach 
a certain age, manifest a tendency to de- 
cline. It is found that a phthisical dis- 
ease, with which the mother is partially 
affected, and which is known to have made 
great ravages in her family, is now begin- 
ning to show itself in the constitutions of 
these onee hopeful children. The eldest- 
born sinks, and receives his share of bewail- 
ment. Another, if possible more loved and 


more grieved for, follows. Inshort, one af- 


But one after’ 


S OF LIFE. 
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A kind of duty not yet much reflected 
upon is here brought before our attention. 
Some will scout the possibility of such 


foresight giving a guidance to conduct; 


but they are undoubtedly in a mistake. 


| There are many men and women known 


to us who act upon this maxim of a high 


| morality, and who are, accordingly, safe 


from such wringings of the heart as we 


| rest 


have described. Some will feel little dis- 
posed to sympathize with a sense of duty 
so extremely refined, and which resists 
such natural impulses. With that style 
of feeling we cannot contend. We must 
content with the that 
whatever a sense of right and wrong to- 


conviction, 


| ward others bids to be done or left undone, 
| . 
' ought to be done or left undone aecord- 


ingly even though it affects a questiomof 
marriage. 

An immense number of other calamities 
connected with disease are now clearly 
seen to be preventable ; all that is required 


| for this purpose being an observance of 


| the conditions and rules of health. 


| 


| . 
|.ilence and 


Pest- 
fever are themselves but ex- 
pressions of erroneous conditions of life. 
Let these conditions be reformed in ac- 
cordance with the laws ordained by Prov- 
idence for human weal, and the diseases 
vanish. ‘The astounding fact, that half 
the children born in most communities die 


under five years of age, in like manner 


| only exposes extensive systems of mis- 
| treatment of children, and the too gene- 


ter another, this family fades away, leaving | 


Noth- 


ing can be more affecting than this— 


the parents at last utterly desolate. 


nothing can inake a greater demand upon 
the svmpathy of friendly neighbors. We 
feel bound to offer every suggestion of 
religious consolation to the hapless pair. 
It seems cruel to hint, in the faintest man- 
ner, that they have in any degree been 
the cause of drawing such a heart-break 
upon themselves ; and yet, when we take 
an extended view of the case, we can be 
at no loss to see that, with judicious fore- 
thought, the calamity might have been 
There being hereditary pre- 
mother’s 


prevented 
disposition to disease in the 
family, it was wrong for her to put her- 
self in a condition to extend the evil into 
another generation—wrong both with re- 
gard to her own future happiness and that 
of the person proposing to be her husband. 


ral subjection of the young to influences 
which work injuriously. If those systems 
of mistreatment, and those noxious influ- 
ences, were replaced by others of a healthy 
kind, the groans and cries of mothers would 


be immensely abated. Beholding, sympa- 


thetically, the calamity when it comes, we 
| feel that it were a kind of cruelty to a 
| bereaved parent to point out how the lost 
one might have been preserved, or even 


calamities are preventable. 


fact that such 
But we also 
feel, on the other hand, that this tender- 
ness to those who are afflicted, ought not 
to be earried so far as to keep knowledge 
There is a 


to intimate the general 


trom those who may be so. 


duty to the living as well as to the dead. 


There is a great and a well-known 
range of evils which may be comprehen- 
sively grouped under the one bitter word 
—Poverty. They have always been, and, 
we may well believe, they will ever in 


some measure be. But the evils of poverty 
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are no more, in any case, necessary or 


unavoidable than Look 
at the grim evil in any of its shapes, thor- 
oughly scan it outside and in, and you 


those of disease. 


will always find that it depends on cir- 
cumstances more or less accidental and 
liable to be altered. Mr. Mayhew and 


Mr. Godwin have deseribed the hosts of 
the London poor in the most striking 
manner; scores of thousands of people, not 
regular artisans or laborers, (they are com- 
paratively an aristocracy,) but persons en- 
gaged in mean street-traffic, and supplying 
trifling articles to those who may need 
them ; bivouacking, rather than lodging, 
in wretched half-furnished or unfurnished 
houses, half starving upon miserably small 
gains, and often wholly without means of 
livelihood. 


It is the extremest and most | 





distressing picture of poverty we could 


see, perhaps, anywhere on earth—far be- | 


‘ | 
yond anything that ever was presented in | 


our northern land, onee considered 


50 | 


beggarly—throwing wholly into the shade | 


any kind of misery that ever occurs among 
the North American Indians. One is apt 


to suppose this poverty and misery to be | 


past h ype. Well, we do not say that it 
could be easily remedied ; but neither can 
we admit that it is necessary or unavoid- 


able. 


When a philanthropic visitor goes | 


into some unplenished den, and finds a | 


family living in wretchedness, it does not | 


seem ever to occur to him to ask how it 
happens that the husband and father can 
do so little TO xd in the world. 
brain and hands—wondertful things when 
Why does not 

to 


rightly directed and used. 


this poor man turn them account 2 


He has a | 


Most probably he is an utterly ignorant | 


man, who does not know how to use his 


' 
brain and hands to any good account; | 
who thinks, if he goes out every day with 
a few bunches of radishes, and tries to 


sell them, he is doing his duty—trying to 
turn an honest penny, as he calls it—while 


he i 


using his natural powers. 


ifling away his time and mis- 
Perhaps his 


s only tr 


error consists in refusing to move to a 
place where his exertions, being called 
for by his fellow-creatures, would be sure 
to turn to his own profit, instead of being 
here misspent in a scene where they are 
superfluous, or come into collision with 
the of better 


than he. Such aman cannot but be poor, 


exertions others 


qualified | 


and poor he will be while he continues to 


make such a wretched use of the 





Wwon- | 





drous faculties for good with which he 
has been endowed. But let this man be 
instructed, so as to see that it is possible 
to be very busy with nothing, or to be 
trying to do something in a wrong place, 
and he may have a chance of succeeding 
somewhat better in the world. 

An immense class of evils are those 
which depend on treubles in worldly af- 
Men will spend more than they 
They will take no heed for 
And they suffer the well- 
The proper course 


fairs. 
ought to do. 
to-morrow. 
known consequences. 
for avoiding such evils is plain before us 
all—plain to triteness. No one can have 
the excuse of saying that he had no rea- 
son to foresee the danger of a misrelation 
If 
any one, then, does transgress in this re- 
spect, he should be prepared to think the 
penalty no evil; otherwise, he can only 
be regarded as a fool. The one point, 
however, which we are here called upon 
to consider, is the fact that this class of 
the evils of life is preventable. Let the 
reckless study and follow the example of 
the wise, and, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, they are safe. 

Not merely among the poor and _ so- 
called uneducated is there much evil in- 
curred through ignorance. It could easily 
be shown that the classes which consider 


between his desires and his means. 


themselves as educated have the whole 
texture of their life spotted with troubles 
and distresses in consequence of precisely 
this—that they have no distinct idea of 
what this world is, and their situation in 
it. Some know that there is a physical 
mechanism of the universe, which goes 
on under fixed laws of divine appointment, 
but are not aware that there is a moral 
mechanism likewise of precisely similar 
character, so that every movement of their 
nature, every social process and transac- 
tion, has its own definite and inevitable 
for the evil of 
all concerned. Men, in general, wander 
through life as they would ramble through 
a forest in an unexplored country, taking 
their chance of what they may fall upon, 
or what may befall them. Were they 
well informed on the subject, they would 
know that at every step they take they 
all of 
which relations are capable of being as- 
certained, and which, according as we 
understand and act by them, may serve 
to make our course happy or otherwise. 


consequence good or 


form relations to circumstances ; 
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[For the National Magazine.] 
REVIEWS EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY ONE OF OUR STATED CONTRIBUTORS. 
NO. Il.--PILGARLIQUE’S PILGRIMAGE, 

WORD or two in the reader’s ear 

before mounting my stilts, and as- 
suming editorial gravity and the plural 
pronoun. And first, it becomes me to ex- 
press my satisfaction with the compliments 
and eandid laudation bestowed on my 
elaborate article on the New-York Direct- 
ory. A grave doctor of divinity tells me 
that he has, himself, been suspected of 
being its author; and I saw, by his coun- 
tenance, that he felt flattered by the soft 
impeachment. As to the opinions of the 
press, laudatory of myself and my success- 
ful attempt to give a little ponderosity to 
these pages, I had thought of requesting 
the printer to insert a few of them on the 
cover of the Magazine; but my innate 
modesty revolts at it as yet, though very 
probably I shall get the better of such 
squeamishness in due time. If I had 
yielded to the temptation, I should have 
preferred such notices as are short and 
pithy, if the printer could have found 
them, as for instance :— 

“ There is a Hercules among us, and we knew 
it not.” -— (assy (razette. 

“ A review as is a review—orthodox, oracular, 
ornate, and origin iL.” — Utopian Standard. 

“The very Polyphemus of reviewers; what 
he don’t know is not worth knowing.”—Salt 
River appr r. 

“We are at a loss which most to admire, the 
reviewer's fecundity of invention, his profundity 
of thought, or the rotundity of his style.’”— 
Sham-gammon Bang-up. 

Such notices would have created a sen- 
sation, and assisted those who have not 
had the happiness of reading the article 
referred to in giving an unbiased opinion 
of its merits. Iam not anxious, however, 
to obtain a reputation prematurely, for I 
have observed that fruit thus ripened rots 
easily ; although I must confess to a han- 
kering like that of the poet when he says, 

“Tf fame has ready for my brow 
A laurel, let me have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it,” 


for I never appreciated very highly the | 
value, to a dead man, of a laurel leaf hang- | 


ing upon his tombstone. 
But there is something better than fame, 


and more to be desired than the laurel in 








these dear-potato days. The reader’s 
sagacity will detect my meaning when he 
notices at the end of this, and all my future 
articles, if the printer does as [ tell him, 
a dagger! What do you think of “ Tue 
Daccer Papers” as the title of a volume 
to be published hereafter, bound in red 
muslin, puffed in the papers, placarded 
upon the fences, and hawked about by 
ragged urchins in every rail-car? As a 
suitable motto for the title-page of the 
proposed volume, I have thought of these 
lines from Shakspeare :— 
“Ts this a pagcer which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me 
clutch thee.”—Maebeth. 

But enough on that point, lest I be 
thought mercenary. There is only one 
other subject that I wish to touch upon, 
and that is the opinion, somewhat freely 
expressed, that the first selection tor my 
editorial prowess, the volume upon which 
I fleshed my maiden sword, was too com- 
mon and well known. A most asinine ob- 
jection! as if it does not evince keener 
perceptive faculties to discover pearls in 
adung-hill, than gold coins and bank-notes 
in the window of a Wall-street money- 
changer! However, I am determined, if it 
be possible, to please all parties; and for 
the delectation of those given to grumbling 
at the food set before them, and at the 
same time to electrify the rest of mankind, 
I select for this, my second quarterly ap- 
pearance, a work which not one of my 
readers ever saw. Are you startled at 
this announcement, and do you wonder 
how I venture to make it so broad and un- 
qualified? Ah! that is one of the secrets 
of reviewing which I will not reveal just 
yet; but if you are half as acute as the 
late Sydney Smith, who once reviewed a 
book that existed only in his imaginaticn, 
perhaps you will unravel the mystery be- 
fore reaching the dagger. I shall dissect 
these volumes with unsparing impartiality. 
To do otherwise, I may say as Jamie 
Thomson, the Scotch poet, said, when 
asked one day, about noon, why he did n’t 
get out of bed—“ I hae nae motive.” The 
volumes were not sent to me to be re- 
viewed, and hence { am under no special 
obligation to the publisher, and shall not 
even mention his name, which I certainly 
ought to do, had he not neglected the 
courtesy due to the craft. I hope this 
will be a warning to him and to all other 
booksellers. 
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And now to business. The printer will 
please insert the title of the work to be 
reviewed in the usual italie style, with the 


omission above indicated :— 


A Pilgrimage to Harlem, by James Augustus Pi- 
with Copious Notes, an Indec ona 


Introduction by the 


garl que, 
New Flan 
Mother-in-late, and Lilenesses of the Author "s 


Fanily Two 


fy 


an Author's 


from Dagu rreotype g by Brady. 


volumes Svo., pp. 616, 742. 


What are we coming to? Is it not pre- 
posterous to dilate a rail-road ride of seven 


And then, 


in the name of common sense, where was 


miles into two huge octavos 2 


the necessity of prefixing an introduction 
to so trivial an affair; and what was the 
peculiar fitness of the author’s mother-in- 
law, that she should be employed to write 
it? Fair and softly, reader! It is, in- 
deed, but seven miles from the City-Hall 
to Harlem, for it is not the city of that 
in Holland, to which the pilgrim 
journeyed, but its little namesake on the 


nan 


northeastern extremity of the Island of 
Manhattan. ? 


Sut what says the poet 


“That life is long which answers life’s great 
end ;” 

a sentiment that has passed for an un- 

ble it was first 

to the world; and the mere substitu- 


questiona truth ever since 
given 
tion of the word journey for life—and hu- 
man life, if we mistake not, has been com- 
pare d to pyourney —wW il] prove conclusive ly 
that Mr. Pilgarlique’s pilgrimage was long, 
l it answered the great end he had 





ICCAUSE 
in view, which evidently was the produe- 
tion of these volumes. If that be not 


sound reasoning, please go over it again, 
is Where it is cracked. 


Besides, « 


Is 


yur author, in these lengthened 
but the 
fashion of the age in which it is our felicity 
to 
had their day. 


following prevailing 


Brevity and conciseness have 


He that makes the biggest 


live 


book is the best fellow; and if people do 
not read all that is written, it certainly is 
not the fault of authors, nor, indeed, have 
the y y oceasion to trouble their heads 
about it, provided always that the people 
buy. In the latest London newspapers 


of fortheoming 


publications, which may possibly cast our 


we find advertisements 


author’s details inte the shade and, as 


Is long or short only by com- 


hea Pil 


il 


everything 


parison, the time come WwW 
] 


} . oy 


ju 


may 


irl rrimage, in two volumes 


AL MAGAZINE. 


| . . . 
octavo, will be cited as a work of unjustifi- 


Messrs. Longman, Brown, 
in- 


| able brevity. 
| Green, & 
stance, “ Moore’s Memoirs, Edited by the 
Right Honorable Lord John Russell, M.P., 
Vols. I to VI; and announce * Vols. 
VII and VIII as nearly ready.” There 
is no intimation that the work will end 
with Vol. VIJI. It may, for aught that is 
apparent, 


Longmans advertise, for 


“Stretch out until the crack of doom.” 


Then again, as to the propriety of an 
introduction by a different hand from that 
| of the author, we may observe that Mr. 
Pilgarlique has many illustrious prece- 
They will readily occur to the 


dents. 


| reader, and among them he may find not 


a few as pertinent to the subject-matter 
| of the volume introduced as are the re- 
| marks and observations of Mrs. Dowdenny, 


She 


our author’s devoted mother-in-law. 


is evidently a strong-minded female ; by 


birth, as she informs us, English, and by her 


general knowledge, and her acquaintance 
| with the author, quite as well qualified to 
write an introduction as the generality of 
those for 
I{er style is not florid, like that of her 


Macaulay, 


who volunteer such purposes. 


| countryman, Babington nor 


perhaps quite so smooth as Washington 


Irving's. It more resembles that of Lady 


Blessington in her best days, and oceasion- 


| ally reminds us of several illustrious authors 
We 


must favor the reader with a specimen. 


|} whose names we have forgotten. 


After a carefully digested genealogical 
elucidation of the Dowdenny family, to 


which she was united in her twenty-first 
year, and a still more careful analysis of 


the Fogarty stock, from which she sprung, 


and which, by the way, she traces up, 
| with wonderous clearness, to the time of 
the great King Alfred, she goes on to in- 


| form us that— 


bereavement came 
and 
to his 
last re sting-} lace beneath the sods and the « lods, 
ley, but of a hilly en 
He was a man of 
and prudent, and 


l 
y profession, in the 


“Tt is nowt 
upon me in 
Dowdenny, my own Ambrose, 1 





w-heartedne 
bi 


all its holle Ss, 


is rne¢ 
not of a val inence in the 
( ypress Cemet 





¢ 


industrious 


irt sol 


nd: 
sand : 


er; | 


latter 
part of his life, an undertaker; but when I first 


most yx 








became acquainted with him he kept a chan- 
dler’s shop in a little street running out of the 
Strand, and within the sound of Bow-bells. 
When we came to this land of liberty, my 
daughter Creeshy, as we called her in our 
moments of endearment, Lucretia Agnes, as she 
was christened, afterward and at this present 


























writing, Mrs. Pilgarlique, was a little toddler, full | 
of the most engaging and truly English feminine 
graces, and was married to her present husband, 
or, as we say in this country, united to her pres- 
ent partner, after a courtship of only six weeks, 
leastwise | think it was not more than that, 
though Lucretia Agnes says it was seven, and | 
James Augustus, that is, Mr. Pilgarlique, says he | 
does n’t know how long it was. And here I will 
transcribe the poetry written by myself at that 
period, so intensely interesting to maternal feel- 
ings, and which only the heart of a mother can 
fully appreciate. It was sent to the Nationat, 
but, for some reason best known to the editor, was | 
never printed, or, if it was, 1 never saw it; and 

Lucretia Agnes was in pure white | 
muslin on the evening of the ceremony, I 

having, as I remember my mother had, a mortal 

prejudice against anything else as suitable and 


appropriate for a ceremonial of such solemnity. 


dressed 


TO LUCRETIA AGNES ON HER WEDDING- 
DAY. 
BY MATRONALIS, 


t is the fond recollection, 


-_ 
t buddings of nature and art; 

pure is the bride’s retrospection, | 

memories shrind in the heart. | 

; ; | 

ean, the azure above us | 

Virtues which beam from thine eye; | 

are those Who most tenderly love ws, | 
Sharon, or stars in the sky. 

then farewell, thou most delicate | 








nnubial 
true heart i 
treasure so luckily found. 


ealms of uni 
tart 
w guard well the 


Ry 








s not its value as yet he will know it, 
‘ ] r 


sorrow, if they should 


befall; 








ving this lay from the px 
wus not of sorrow, nor wormwe or gall.” | 

Mr. Pilgarlique informs us, in a foot- 
note, that the little word italicised in 
the third nza refers to himself. We 
th rh, if kely } if t pe sing the 
poein, but feel gratif to have « con 
jecture converted inte ¢ t y é h 
hich authority \ f. th 
reader W form his ow 4 bear- 
ing in mind the fact t { © are re 
portions ot which h a ! nder- 
stand, the fault may be in himself; and 
that, if the connection be 1 perfectly 
clear, the poet is not to be blamed, seeing 


it is not certain that she intended it should 


be. Like 


of Tennysen, it admits of repeated perusals, 


the recently-published poetry 


and even then leaves the mind not 


satisfied. 


per- 
fectly The poetry, considered 
merely with reference to its rhyme and 
The 
rhymes are perfect, which is more than 


} 


be said, always, of Mrs. Hemans or 


rhythm, we pronounce faultless. 


ean 
Mrs. Sigourney; and the rhythmus, by 


tive derived from tho Christian name of 


er, 


* An ac 
the bride’ 


Ije 
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which the unlearned reader will under- 
stand the regular succession of arses and 
theses, or percussions and remissions of 
voice on words or syllables, is equal to 


| anything we have met with lately in daily 


papers or other periodicals. 
Time and space would both fail us to 
follow Mrs. Dowdenny through the sue- 


| cessive incidents introduced by her with 


so much skill. The letters of her friends 
in Murope, especially those of her maternal 
uncle, who, we take it, is somewhat of a 
wag as well as an ironmonger, and the 
incidents in the life of Creeshy, afterward 
Mrs. Pilgarlique, while at school, are told 
inthe fond mother’s peculiar style, which, 
for the benefit of our classical readers, we 
may designate as a specimen of the purest 
Pryuapw/,* and have quite as much 
relevaney to the subject-matter of her son- 
in-law’s volumes as the writers of intro- 
We must be 
indulged, however, in a word or two on 


ductions usually present. 


an event which ealled forth what we es- 
the highest effort of Mrs. Dow- 
This was the birth of her 
two grandchildren, twins, and both boys. 


teem 


‘They are introduced with great propriety, 
as they were both participants in the 
Pilgrimage which forms the title of their 
father’s volumes, and their daguc rreotypes 
were taken by Brady at the same time 
of their parents and_ their 
grandmother. They certainly in- 
teresting children. ‘Their names, one ecall- 
ed after the lamented Dowdenny, and the 
other in honor of a friend of Mr. Pilgar- 
Ambrose and Hamilton. They 
as we are told, in their ninth 


with those 


are 


lique, are 
re now, 
year, and both, although Ambrose is said 
to be subject to croup, a little inclined to 
bye 
from the incidents of the Pilgrimage itcelf, 
as related by Mr. Pilgarlique, but from a 
two casually by his 
That 


e called them by their abbreviated 


mischievous. ‘This we gather not only 


hint or dropped 


mother-in-law in her introduction. 
} 


when sh 
names, Ham and Am, they should pretend 
not which she , and that 
Am should come when Ham was ealled, 
a, is truly funny, and is rather 
a slur upon the old lady’s Anglification. 


ns 
il 


to know mea 


and vice vers 
But we are detaining the reader from the 


Here it is; we can spare space 
It shall be the most 


poetry a 
for only one stanza. 


We acknowledge our indebtedness to that 
prince of reviewers, Southey, for this expressive 
Grecism, 





9° 





Tennysonian of the entire It is so 
much like the style of the laureate that it 
is hard to believe that one or the other did 
not plagiarize ; but thought is a strangely 
meandering thing, and it is not in our 
hearts to judge rashly ; let some one here- 


poem. 


after mete out unto ourselves the same | 


mea 


“Commend th’ ingredients of 
chalice 


To our own lips.” 


Here, then, is Mrs. Dowdenny’s stanza 
on the memorable occasion referred to :— 


“Who's that that is calling me 

With so loud and earnest a call? 

’T is a voice and a tone that are known to me, 

It tells that there’s joy in our house to day; 

"Tis the voice of my son-in-law, stalwart and 
tall! 

Singing aloud of his cherished wife 

This beautiful morning, the tenth of May. 

And the grass looks green in its bright array 

This beautiful, beautiful morn; 

They have come at last on the stage of life, 

And my daughter’s two boys are born.” 


For our own justification, no less than 
for the gratification of the reader, we ap- 
from “ Maud,” the latest 
Mr. Tennyson, in which the 


pend a stanza 
effort of 
reader will detect a surprising similarity, 


not only in the structure of the lines, the 


meter, and the dim vagueness of the sen- 
timents, but also in the words chosen for 


the rhythmical eadenzas :-— 


FROM “MAUD.” 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C. L., POET LAUREATE, 


*A yoice by the cedar tree 

In the meadow under the hall! 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call !— 

Singing alone in the morning of life,— 

in the happy morning of life and of May, 

Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner, and bugle, and fife, 

To the death, for their native land.” 

In versifieation, both poems are on a 
par; in indistinetness, and thus giving more 
play to the reader’s faney, we think the 
laureate excels; but in conveying knowl- 
edge to the mind, which, to be sure, is but 
a must 
yield to the lady. 


secondary affair, he evidently 
Mrs. Dowde nny, how- 
ever, had something to write about, which 
cannot be said of Mr. Tennyson, and 


therefore we are content, if Queen Victoria 


the poison’d 


sure, or, as the bard of Avon has it— | 











insists upon it, that he shall still be the | 


laureate. 


Having thus removed every reasonable 
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objection to the length of the volumes 
under and to the introduction, 
with its beautiful mosaic of prose and 
poetry, we come to the solid matter of 
the Pilgrimage itself. How it came to 
be undertaken, and why it is called a 
Pilgrimage, may be gathered from the 
author, who, it will be observed, plunges 
at once in medias res, which Horace calls 


review, 


“The true heroic turnpike road.” 


“T was in the midst of a very pleasant dream 
about authorship, and the temple of fame, and 
things of that kind, when I was suddenly 
roused to consciousness, and the dull realities 
of life, by a nudge in the ribs. So startling 
was it, that I may say, if the reader will tolerate 
a little poetic license— 


“*Obstupui; steteruntque come, vox faucibus hwsit.’ 


“My first impression was, so strangely are 
we affected by events of a bomb-icular nature, 
occurring at that transitional moment between 
sleep and wide-awakeness—that interregnum be- 
tween the reign of Somnus and that of the rosy- 
cheeked Apollo, that I thought two large octavo 
volumes had fallen upon me and crushed out 
all my internal sensibilities. It was, however, 
as I soon discovered, only my wife Creeshy, or, 
as it would be more becoming to style her in 
this her first introduction to the literary world, 
Mrs. James Augustus Pilgarlique. 

“*Gussy, dearest,’ said she, as soon as she 
knew | and I knew as 
returning consciousness dawned upon me that 
she in excellent good humor—I knew 
it not less by the endearing terms used 
than by the mellitluous tones of her voice— 
‘Gussy, dearest, why not take half a holiday 
this afternoon and go to Harlem?” 

“*¢To Harlem!’ said I, 
profound amazement. 

“* Yes, there’s to be a Srrawnernry Festivar 
there. The tickets are only half a dollar, and 
the profits are all to go to the Church. So you 
lovey, the boys, and dear mother, and you 
and I ean all go, have as many strawberries and 
as much ice can eat, and at the 
same time be religious and charitabl 

“*Humph,’ said I, ‘kill two birds with 
stone, hey!” 

“ Now the fact is, I was aware of the festival, 
end had already made up my mind in favor of 
but having enjoyed connubial 

ugh to know a thing or two, I 
submitted to be persuaded, and allowed her to 
answer all my objections. My reasons were of 
a two-fold nature. To say nothing of the faint 
idea just then beginning to sprout, and which 
has resulted i these two well-printed and 
beautifully-illustrated volumes, I had learned 
by experience that my better half greatly ex- 
ulted in getting the better of me in an argu- 
ment, and I knew, if I submitted to be con- 
quered, she would be in good humor all day ; 
and then if anything unpleasant should occur 
—if either of the boys should make himself 
sick, for instance, or Mrs. Dowdenny, my 
mother-in-law, as the reader knows, should lose 


was awake, as soon 
was 
she 


affecting the most 


see 


cream as we 


one 


the journey ; 
bliss long er 


in 
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her snuff-box, or leave her parasol in the car— 
why, then, whose fault was it? and who insisted 
upon going? Does the reader take ?”—Vol. I, 
pp. 97, 98. 

It is rather beneath the dignity of our 
official position to deal in mere verbal 
criticism, else should we have a word or 
two to say upon some portions of the 
phraseology. The word 
nudge, as a noun, strikes us as novel and 
expressive; but an 
awkward compound, and smacks too much 
of the Nat Willis currency. But let it all 


above-quoted 


wide-awakeness is 


pass. What we have legitimate cause tuo 
find fault with is the author's avowed 


semi-duplicity. We had intended to be 
very severe on this point; but just as we 
commenced the objurgatory sentence, it 
occurred to us that having no personal 
acquaintance with Mrs. Pilgarlique—and 
the idea of keeping her “in good humor 
the whole day -—well, let that pass too. 
As the poet says— 


“Suam cuique,” 


which means, different females require dif- 
ferent treatment. 

As the reader will have perceived, our 
author is not carried away by the specious 
idea of having a day’s pleasure, and his 
money’s worth of cream and strawberries, 
and then charging the expense to the ac- 
count of charity and religion. Admirable 
as are his remarks on this point, we shall 
not weary the reader by quoting them. 
At the same time his milk of human kind- 
ness is so creamy, that he goes out of his 
way to apologize for those who thus im- 
pose upon themselves and upon Chris- 
tianity. He has a large plaster even for 
that class who make a frolic of a camp- 
meeting, and very happily illustrates the 
compatibility of true religion with a vast 
amount of ignorance. The little illustra- 
tive story which our author heard from a 
clergyman whom he met in the cars, bound 
also to the Festival, has in it a moral 
which will draw tears from the reflecting, 


after the laughter which a first perusal 





provokes has died away in the distance :— | 


“An ignorant negro woman, a slave on a 
plantation in Georgia, was converted, and joined 
the Church. 
ance, whenever she had an opportunity, at all 
relizious meetings. She could sing and shout 
with her fellow-bondmen and bondwomen, and 
really did enjoy herself hugely. 
she had not been taught, with any great care, 
the practical duties of religion; or, if she had, 
she didn’t understand them just as white 


She was regular in her attend- | 


Unfortunately, | 


folks do. One day a goose was missing from 
her master’s flock, Dinah, who occupied a 
little hut, where she brought up, as she best 
could, her own brood of young ’uns, was sus- 
pected of the theft and charged with it. She 
denied her guilt with vehement protestations, 
The crime, however, was clearly proved, one of 
her own sons turning massa’s evidence against 
her. Dinah had stolen the goose, and cooked 
and eaten it one night, when the father of her 
boys, a slave from a neighboring plantation, 
had paid her a visit. Of course Dinah was 
flogged, not only for her own sake, but for the 
edification of all hands on the estate. A week 
or two afterward the communion was to be 
administered, and Dinah, arrayed in her best, 
with a clean bandanna on her head, was on her 
way to the meeting-house. 

“¢Why, Dinah,’ said her mistress, ‘ you don’t 
think of such a thing as going to partake of the 
sacrament, do you?’ 

“* And why not, missy ?’ was Dinah’s prompt 
response. 

“*Why not? Surely you are not fit for such 
a sacred duty. Have you forgot the goose ?” 

“*Hil’ said Dinah, ‘Ise not gwine to turn 
my back on my bressed Massa for no old 
goose.’ ’’—Vol. I, p. 361. 

Passing over the preliminaries, which 
are detailed with sufficient minuteness in 
the first volume, the second opens with 
the Pilgarlique family snugly seated in one 
of the cars of the 2-30 train; and now 
the material increases so fast upon our 
author’s hands that much of it, according 
to the custom of the best biographers and 
tourists of the present day, has to be con- 
densed powerfully—in fact, reduced to mere 
pulp and essence. The reader will be sur- 
prised when we assure him that the whole 
account of the journey by horse-power, 
that is, from the City Hall to Thirty-second- 
street, is crowded into nine chapters, oc- 
cupying but little more than one-third of 
the second volume, And yet so wonder- 
ful is our author’s skill, that nothing of 
moment appears to have been omitted, and 
certainly nothing is slurred over. In this 
respect Mr. Pilgarlique reminds us of the 
Milesian who, to the surprise of his em- 
ployer, packed a quart of brandy in a pint 
decanter. But that was a long time ago, 
when as yet the star of total abstinence 
had not culminated. 

We are at a loss to determine whether 
our author is most au fait of topographical 
descriptions, of biographical sketches, or 
of the analysis of purely philosophical 


problems. As specimens of his acuteness 


in this last-named department, we might 
refer to his masterly discussion of the 
question, “ Why do rail-ear conductors 
always sport gold watch-chains ?” which, 
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so far as our memory serves us, we never 
saw elucidated with a thousandth part of 
Mr. Pilgarlique’s translucency. His chap- 
ter on that subject, the fourth of the second 
volume, ought to give him a high position 
among the savans who meet periodically 
in this metropolis for the discussion of 
questions of equal importance ; and which, 


when discussed, sometimes lead to results 


quite as satisfactory and beneficial. Less 
ingenious perhaps, but evineing equal 


sagacity, is our author’s statement of the 
arguments, pro and con, ‘‘oen the prob- 
ability of a brakeman’s rising to the posi- 
tion of a conductor.” It 
the profound investigations of the justly- 


reminds us of 


celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, who, ac- 
cording to the veracious Pindar, after pro- 
tracted labor, 
question whether the genus Pulex might 
not that of the 


Cancer, or in other words, for we write 


sueceeded in solving the 


be elevated into genus 


not for the learned only, whether or not, 
in due time, and with proper care, fleas 
] lobste rs 


might not become 


ninding a title 


It were using too high-s 


to designate as biographies Mr. Pilgar- 
liques brief sketches of the various prom- 
inent characters he met with on his 
journey outward. We may eall them 


pen-paintings, or, if the reader insists on 
something less hackneyed and less ver- 
nacular, we suggest a word of our own 
coining, and call them plumo-chromaties. 
The best of the 
those of the 

thrust their fruit 


it was dragging its 


se, we incline to think, are 
rival orange-women, who 
into the car window as 
slow length down the 
declivity of Center-street, the two young 
gentlemen who boldly ran through each car 
in suecession, proffering all sorts of infor- 
mation for three cents, and more especially 
the youth whose ery of ** Lozenges” was 
mistaken for sausages by our 
Those 
Mr. 
Pilgarlique traces the early history of 
this . 
priately does he quote the lines— 


strangely 
author’s respected mother-in-law. 


are cloquent touehes of nature 


as 


young gentleman, and how appro- 


“ What an excellent thin 
man 


When it did 


* did heay’n bestow on 


give him a good stomach, 
as he examines the prandial entertainment 
which the lozenge-boy calls grub. 

As was fitting, however, these matters 
are introduced by our author rather episod- 
ically. His main power is devoted to the 


topography of his eventful journey. The 
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purlieus of the Five Points, within scent- 
ing distance of which locality the party 
passed; the that 
monument of the tenderness with which 
the philanthropy of New-York treats alike 
the unfortunate and the depraved; the 
New-York Dispensary, where applieants 
for nothing, and whence 


i : ost 
l'omBs, magnificent 


are inoculated 
drugs of undoubted purity are dispensed 
srutis; the establishments for the manu- 
facture of Cur Guass, Piano lortes, and 
Iron Raines; the shops of Pawn-Bro- 


| keRS and venders of second-hand CLorH- 


That great 
pecuniary speculation, the Opp-F'ELLows 


ING and second-foot Boors. 


Hatz, and that model of cleanliness, from 


which the citizens derive their dinners, 


|} known as Tue Center Marker, are de- 


| others. 


|served, perpetrates rhymes of his 


| in the blood of innocent lambs. 


wonderful zest and great 
On the last-named topic our 
author of his mother-in- 


law’s spirit, and becomes poetical ; that is, 


scribed with 
minuteness. 


eatches some 


he quotes, with variations, the poetry of 
IIe never, so far as we have ob- 
own. 


Is not this a glorious deseription ? 


“Tooming up in the distance, a model of 
architectural skill, but not as yet perceptibl 
by ill th senses, we approximate to that de- 
sideratum, surrounded on the exterior by the 
quadrupeds of that internecine class, who trade 
And now its 


fragrance steals upon us like the breezes of 





“*The sweet South from off a bed of violets, 


becoming more and more perceptible unt 
we circumgyrate the corner of the street w 





bears the magnificent name ‘Grand,’ the odor 


becomes potential, and our party ciate 


ap} re 


| the feelings of the 


“*Tand-seecking Genoese, 
When the sweet breeze from woods of palm, 
And orange s and flelds of balm, 

Blew o’er the Haytien seas.” "—YVol. 





Crove 


II, p.é 


It required a great deal of skill to de- 


seribe with sufficient originality, to keep 


his readers awake, such well-known loeal- 


| ities as the Bowery, the Fourth Avenue, 


and the calico church thereon; Union 
| Square, which is not a square, but an oval; 


the towering edifice known as the ticket- 
office, at Twenty-sixth-street ; the stifling 
tunnel; the pranks of horned quadrupeds, 
from whose udders is supposed to come 
the fundamental principle which event- 
uates in the compound called milk by the 
Gothamites, the of 
squatter sovereignty which adern both 


and residences the 
sides of the road, like carbuneles on the 
proboscis of anti-Maine-law 


But 


fiery an 


practitioner. our author has over- 
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come these difficulties quite as well as the 


generality of European tourists. There | 


is a vein of originality all through his nar- 
rative which it were vain—pardon the 


pun, it was unintentional—to look for in 


any other recently-published volume of 
travels. ‘Che reason may be that he had 
ao “ guide-book ” from which to copy. 
On arriving at their destination, Mr. 
Pilgarlique pays a well-merited compli- 
ment to the rail-road company for the 
matchless accommodations provided for 
travelers. His whole party were reminded 
forcibly of life’s uncertainty, as, stepping 
from the car, they were within an inch or 
so of being crushed to mummy by a down- 
ward train. Feelings of that ennobling 
sentiment — gratitude, were excited by 
their narrow escape; and if their hearts 
were made better thereby, it is not easy 
to compute the amount of their obligations 
to the company, who are certainly entitled 
to the credit of its originating cause. 
Little Ambrose was saved almost by 
miracle from the devouring fangs of the 
cow-catcher; and the gratification the 


whole party derived from the unanswer- | 


able question of the brakeman, ‘ Why 
didn’t you get out on the other side?” 
must have been exceedingly soothing to 
his mother’s feelings. Certainly much 
more so than would have been the most 
elaborate elegy from the pen of Mrs. 
Dowdenny, if the child had been killed. 
In our author’s descriptions of Harlem, 
and its almost innumerable public edifices 
and scenes of interest, its revolutionary 
associations, and its ample provision for 
the liquid wants of the community, our 
author is graphically eloquent, and for the 
most part correct. Like the generality 
of recent travelers, however, Mr. Pil- 
garlique imposes a little upon the credulity 
of his readers; and at times, as is per- 
fectly natural, draws upon his imagination 
for his facts. Now, however much we 
may be gratified, personally, by such 
ticklings of the fancy, our position as a 
reviewer enjoins upon us the necessity of 
sternly rebuking everything of the kind. 
We assert, then, that there is no castle 
visible from the stand-point whereon our 


travelers were in such imminent danger; 

and that Mount Morris, of which Mr. 

Pilgarlique gives so splendid a description, 

exists only in posse. ‘True, there is an 

edifice known as a land-office, which has 

a castellated appearance, and is an archi- 
Vou. VIT.—29 








| tectural marvel; and true, also, there is 
an eminence bearing the euphonious ap- 
pellation of Snake Hill, and which, upon 
some of the corporation maps, is, we 
believe, called Mount Morris. But then 
how could you, Mr. Pilgarlique, and you 
the father of a family, how could you 
magnify these matters as you have done, 
unless indeed you were writing for poster- 
ity; and in that case, of course, we have 
no obiection to make, because we do not 
pretend to know what may be hereafter. 

But passing over these matters of corn- 
paratively minor importance, let us, with 
our pilgrims, enter the sacred edifice now 
appropriated to the immensely important 
object of gratifying the eye, and the ear, 
and the palate, the whole blended in the 
one great scheme of making money for a 
most religious and praiseworthy object. 
And here our author exhibits his highest 
powers; his style assumes a_phospho- 
rescence that glows like the axle-trees 
of Apollo’s chariot, although a ecynicai 
critic might, perhaps, insinuate that it 
borders a little on what the Greeks are 
supposed to mean by the phrase ou Baortt- 
kad. ‘The beauties of Flora and the 
loveliness of the female sex, which dazzled 
the eyes of the beholder as he entered the 
sacred building, reminded Mr. Pilgarlique 
of Eden and its rosy bowers, ere Eve had 
plucked the forbidden fruit. The Harlem 
belles reminded him of a lady whose 
dwelling-place was Endor; and he ex- 
claimed, as involuntarily he turned from 
one to the other, each lovelier than the 
Jast— 


“Witchcraft has come again!” 


Whereupon it is not to be wondered at 
if Mrs. Pilgarlique ‘ nudged” him and 
reminded him of his nuptial vows. But 
the manner in which the young ladies 
disposed of the commodities they had for 
sale, although it looked something like 
making a place of merchandize of a house 
built professedly for other purposes, was 
very delectable ; especially their skill in 
making change for any customer green 
enough to expect such a thing. Mr. Pil- 
garlique came to the sage conclusion that 
their arithmetical studies had been neg- 
lected. Addition they seemed to under- 
stand, but subtraction was out of the 
question; although the profits on the 
cakes, flowers, and other things disposed 
of were correspondingly increased, and 
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thus the good cause for which the Frsti- 
VAL W*s held was evidently promoted. 
We must confess that, plausible as are 
the arguments of our author, and we do 
not mean to say they are not as sound as 
they are plausible, we are not convinced 
of the propriety of holding similar festivals 
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render us as incapable of appreciating the 
soundest arguments in their favor, as a 


severe fit of the gout in the toe would 


every week, much less of the wisdom, to | 


say nothing of the piety, of holding them 
on Sunday afternoons. It is true they 
would apparently lessen the burden of 
raising money for Church improvements, 
and promote sociability, and improve 
ministerial brethren in the art of off-hand 
and facetious speech-making, and perhaps 


render us incompetent to judge of the 
beauty of a tight pair of boots, in which 
some hard-hearted son of Crispin might 
insist upon encasing our shanks. 

We cannot, however, do justice to the 
subject without quoting entire chapters 
from our author’s pages, and as that might 
render our publishers liable to damages for 
infringing his copyright, we do the next 
best thing, and give the “ contents” of a 
single chapter, as arranged by Mr. Pil- 
garlique himself. Surely it is not too 
reader’s 


increase and improve the popular taste for much to invoke a little of the 
instrumental and vocal music — yet we | imagination after all that we have done 
hesitate; we have some old-fashioned | for him in that line, and this synopsis will 


twinges that unaccountably trouble us, and 


CHAPTER 


4s TO ITS ExTERIOR—SENSATIONS ON ENTERING THE 


THE Sacrep Epirice 
EccLESIASTES 


APPEARANCE OF 
SancTuaRY—MEANING OF 
DRAGONS, 
AND SHAMEFACEDNESS, AND PEARLS, 
ONLY 


THe Rev. Mr 


TO THAT CLASS WHICH HE 
BURNTUMBER 


| assist him wonderfully 


v, 1— FLorat 
toses, DaAFrYDOWNDILLIES—Wuerner Paut’s Apvyice anout Moprsr 
AND CosTLy 
CALLS ‘Women ’—FEAST OF 
— New INTERPRETATION OF 


XXVII. 


EMBELLISHMENTS: Linacs, SNnar- 


APPAREL, 





ARRAY, APPLIES TO Youna LADIES, oR 
Reason—Wirry Remarks or 


First CorinTHIANS x1, 22 — Dr, 


CADAVER CALLED UPON FoR A SpeecH—Dirro Mr. GNAsHWaAy, AND Messrs. Tripre, Scam- 


MONY, AND Gampoce—Roars or Lavanrer—Tue Oraror or THE EveNtna—Mrs. 
Ligue’s REMARKS ON THE WHITENESS OF HIS LINEN AND THE IMMENSITY OF 
PREPARATIONS FOR Spoon-Exerctse — Exvortation 
TION, ‘Ler your Moperation,’ rrc.—‘ In Honor PREFERRING ONE 


PILGar- 
HIS CHOKER— 
FOUNDED ON THE AposToLic INsuNC- 
NOT 


ANOTHER” APPLI- 





CABLE ON OCCASIONS OF THIS KIND—Music: OL_p Hunprep, 4Np ‘Otp Dan Tucker,’ ‘Zip 
Coon,’ ‘Jorpan 18 A Harp Roap ro Traven,’ AND ‘Warr For THE WaGon ’?— CATHARSIS 


PRODUCED ON Master HamintoN—ANXIETY OF HIS GRANDMOTHER—THE AUCTION, ILLUS- 


TRATING JOHN vi, 12—Ner Prorirs or THE AFFAIR—PROPRIETY OF INCREASING THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF SIMILAR FesTIvVALS—OnJECTION THAT STRAWBERRIES ARE NOT ALWAYS IN SEASON 
OysTER SUPPERS SUGGESTED—DPROPRIETY OF HOLDING 


ANSWERED—CLAMBAKES, CHOWDERS, 


THEM EVERY SunpAY—Opyections—TuHE Berrer THE Day THE Berrer tue DeEep—AFTER- 





NOON PREACHING DISPENSED WITH—WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY, ETC, 


It is worthy of remark, that our author 
does not tell us for the benefit of what par- 
ticular denomination this Festival was held. 
The reason for his silence is apparent. 
He is unwilling to provoke feelings of 
envy among the Churches of the village. 
The glory, we think, must belong to one 
of the sects known as Evangelical, as we 
never heard of anything of the kind among 
the Roman or the 
formal Puseyites. And this reminds us, 
that herein may be found an answer to the 


ignorant Catholics, 


question so frequently discussed, and so 
seldom satisfactorily answered — Which 
sects may we safely call Evangelical 2 
Or, in other words, which among them 


”) 


ought to be recognized as belonging to the 
Orthodox family? How much simpler, 
easier, more direct, and more pertinent to 
ask, Do they hold Fairs and Festivals for 
money-making purposes in their places of 
public worship, than to inquire about their 
profession of faith, their ereed, or the 
peculiar doctrines they inculeate. We 
may be awfully deceived on these purely 
speculative points—for words are some- 
times used in one sense and understood 
in another; but on a plain matter-of-fact, 
like that submitted as the more suitable 
test-question, there may be given a cat- 
egorical yes, or no, which will at ence 


shut the gate against all intruders. We 
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wish it to be understood, however, cdo we | 
do not pronounce an er cathedra judgment | 
on this point. It is one of those delicate | 
ecclesiastical matters that even the great | 
Orestes, of weathercock notoriety, | 
would submit to his bishop before promul- 

gating in the pages of his Review. We 

trust we are as modest as he is, and not 

having an opportunity to consult any of the 

higher hierarchies, we leave the suggestion 

for their future consideration ; simply en- | 
tering our caveat, that if, by common con- | 
sent, this method of deciding who are and | 
who are not evangelical shall be adopted, 
to us shall be awarded the credit of its 
A decent respect for the 
opinions of posterity is all that actuates us 
in putting in this claim; and, although it 
may be thought derogatory to our keen- 
ness of perception, we must, in all honesty, 
add that we are at a loss even to identify 
the Church relations of the Pilgarlique 
family. From some remarks of Mrs. 
Dowdenny’s in “the Introduction,” we 
inferred that she must have belonged to | 
the Independents when at home: but what 
under what ecclesi- 


origination. 


she may be now, or 
astieal flag her son-in-law and her beloved 
Creeshy sail, it passes our critical 
acumen to discover. 

The journey homeward was less preg- 
nant with incidents; and although, if the 
mythical fervor was still strong upon us, 
we might favor the reader with interesting 
extracts, yet it has so far evaporated that 
of necessity we forbear. 


now 


2 ea ___— 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


O, Infinitely Perfect One! 
What consciousness is thine! 

How different from the wondering awe 
That oft oppresses mine! 
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My nature is a living point, 
Round which the dead worlds roll: 
The space, that circles all their range, 
Concenters in my soul, 


My nature is a living point, 
Round which the dead years roll: 
The time, that circles all their range, 
Concenters in my soul. 


Round which the fuith-realms roll : 
Their spaceless, timeless, spirit range, 


| 
| 
| 
My nature is a living point, | 

Concenters in my soul, | 


Could I those amplitudes explore, 
This pressure might depart : 
But, here confined, their mysteries 

Lie heavy on my heart. 


When from this point I look abroad, 
Space seems too vast for me: 

And time—inexplicably sad ; 
And faith—like vanity. 


Yet, am I but a floating film, 
Reflecting sea and shore, 

Then, breaking with the stranded wave, 
Eternally no more? 


Surely my anxious consciousness 
Claims some diviner state : 

“ Fear not !”—methinks I hear thee say— 
“ Be humble, child, and wait!” 


And wait I will! Still let the worlds 
All round and round me roll— 

Light, motion, music, from all space, 
Still pour into my soul. 


Let sins and ills of all time, past 
And present, pain me still: 

And faith-realms hide, unseen, unheard : 
Yet—humbly wait I will! 


Let even death eclipse the scene, 
Still, while one ray is left— 
Until the darkness be complete— 

I shall not de bereft. 


Nor then !—for life is all eclipse, 
And death is but its height: 

Then comes th’ oblivion of the shade 
In everlasting light. 


Then shall my consciousness expand, 
*Till it resemble thine: 

And, like my blessed Saviour, “ all 
The Father hath” be mine. 


O, Infinitely Perfect One! 
What consciousness is thine! 

How different from the wondering awe 
That now oppresses mine! 


Thy nature is the living whole ! 
All I believe and see,— 

All space, all time, all worlds, all life,— 
Are only points to thee! 


In thy serene immensity 
All mysteries are clear: 

And eyery breath at once reveals 
Its meaning in thine ear. 


And it may be, thou knowest not one, 
Of all the worlds in space, 

Save this, where sin and death obscure 
The glorious reign of grace. 


And it may be, the lesson here 
Contemplates such avail ; 

That love itself would weep to see 
Its consummation fail. 


So, let me humbly, calmly wait, 
Till all this life has flown: 

Then shall I see as I am seen, 
And know as I am known! 
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(For the National Magazine. ] 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

HE biography of Hans Curistian 

_ ANDERSEN is as much like a story as 
any of his novels or fairy tales—it runs 
through many of both under various dis- 
guises, and lends to them a peculiar charm. 
As related by himself in “The Story of 
my Life,” it is exceedingly agreeable and 
interesting, not so much from the amount 
of incident which it contains, as from his 
fresh and pleasant manner of telling it, 
and the representative character it as- 
for the 
sentative, the eau ideal of the common 


sumes : Andersen seems repre- 
life of genius, typilying its struggles, its 
All that we 


have ever read of clever boys, and talented 


sufferings, and its triumphs. 


men going out into the world to win fame, 
recalls itself back to memory as we pore 
The 
sketch of Andersen which follows is taken 
from “The Story of my Life,” the lan- 


over his simple and earnest pages. 


guage being partly his, and partly our own: 
wherever we could, and space would ad- 
mit of it, we have used his very words. 
Some twenty odd miles from Copen- 
hagen, the capital of Denmark, lies the 
island of Fuhnen. In the town of Oden- 
see, the capital of Fuhnen, in 1805, in a 
small] humble room, lived a young married 
couple who leved each other exceedingly. 
The shoemaker, 
twenty-two years old, a gifted man in his 


man, a was searcely 


way, and of a poetical turn of mind; the 


woman Was Sf veral years older, unac- 


quainted with the world and with life, with 
a heart full of love. The young man had 
himself put together his work-bench and 
his marriage bed; the latter he made out 
of the wooden frame which, a short time 
before, 
1 count, as he lay in state. 
| 


ble corpse, 


had supported the coffin of a de- 


ceas Inste id 


of a no surrounded by erape and 
(April, 
1805, a living, wee ping child, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Beside the babe lay the 
new-made mother, smiling through her 
and at the foot of the bed sat the 


chandeliers, lay, on the second of 


pain ‘ 
young husband and father, now kissing his 
blessed ones, and now reading the eome- 
dies of Holbere. 

\ single small 
o! | i 


decked Wi 


room tormed the abode 


the wal 


Ilans’s childhood ; ls were 


h pietures, not by the old mas- 
ters, and over the work-beneh hune a few 


shelves with books and songs. Ile was 





| treated, his mother said, just like the 


child of a count! 

His father indulged him in all his wishes. 
On Sunday he made him prospective- 
glasses, theaters, pictures which could be 
changed, and read to him from Holberg’s 
Plays and The Thousand and One Nights ; 


| or else went out into the woods, and sat 


under the trees in thought, while the little 
boy ran about and made garlands. ‘The 
grandmother of Hans Christian was a de- 
cuyed gentlewoman ; she lived in a gar- 
den in the hospital of Odensee, and every 
Sunday evening she used to bring the boy 
Cherish thy flowers 
It will be 
and 


a bunch of flowers. 
and garlands, my little Hans! 
long before thou hast them again ; 
then they will not be given thee by leving 
hands, but thou wilt pluck them from the 
midst of thorns ! 

Little Hans scareely ever associated 
with other children: at school he took no 
share in their games, but sat in the sehool- 
room during play-time. At home his 
father made playthings for him, and played 
with him, when the soles and heels of the 
islanders warranted. In harvest-time the 
mother and child went out into the fields, 
and gleaned. 

One day they went to a place, the 
bali of 
While engaged in gleaning they 


which was noted for his rude- 
ness, 
saw him coming with a large whip; the 
women and other children ran 
time, but little IHlans could not, for he had 


away in 


lost his wooden shoes, and the thorns were 
too sharp to tread on with bare feet. The 
bailiff reached him, and raised his whip. 
Hans 
} 


bright eyes: 


gazed up in his face with brave 


* Hlow dare you strike me, 


795 


as God can see it ? The man patted his 


asked his name, and gave him 
money. Whenhe showed it to his mother, 
she said to the others, ** This is a remark- 
able child, my Hans Christian ; all men 


even the bad fellow has 


che ( k, 


are good to him; 
given him money.” 

The parents maintained themselves with 
difficulty ; but the child always had an 
abundance. An eld woman, one of these 


, 
dear souls whose shears 


“‘Gars auld claes look almaist as weel’s the new,” 


iltered his father’s garments for him, and 


he accompanied his parents to the theatei 


to sce Holberg played. ‘ Had we se 


“as there 


he, 


many casks of butter,” saic 
here, then I would eat plenty 


are persons ile 











of butter.” A sensible remark, my little 
Hans ; and we are by no means sure but 
that would have been the best way of lay- 
ing out the money. 

The theater was at once a favorite with 
Hfans Christian. He became acquainted 
with the gentleman who distributed its 
bills, and from him obtained the bill of 
each day’s performance. With this he 
sat in the corner, and imagined to himself 
the whole play, according to the name 
and the characters. It was his first un- 
conscious poetizing. 

Germany was at that time the seat of 
war, and Denmark being leagued with 
France, his father enlisted as a soldier, in 
the hope of returning a lieutenant. Peace, 
however, was soon concluded, and back 
he came to his work-bench. Little Hans 
amused himself with dolls, and acted com- 
edies in German, the only language in 
which he had ever seen them performed. 
The extent of his German was limited, 
consisting, according to his own account, 
of only one word, which his father had 
brought home from the war—truly, a great 
conquest !—the word ‘ besen,”’—the rest 
being a jargon of his own. 

His father after 
mother was left to maintain herself, which 
she did by going out to day’s work. In 
the neighborhood lived the widow of a poet, 
who was kind to the young orphan, and 
lent him Shakspeare to read. Immedi- 
ately he played Shakspeare"in his puppet 
theater, as he had before played Holberg ; 
saw H{lamlet’s father’s ghost, and lived 
with Lear on the heath. The more per- 
sons that died in a piece, the more in- 
teresting it was. ‘Jf Shakspeare is a 
poet,” said little Hans, * why not I also 2?” 
Why not, indeed? He was resolved to 
know, so he went to work and wrote his 
first play—a tragedy of course, where 
everybody died. It was the old subject of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, “altered and im- 
proved.” He read it to all the neighbors 
with immense applause. Not content with 
the diction of Shakspeare, in which kings 
and queens spoke like other people, he 
procured a dictionary and invented a 
language for them, a mosaic of French, 
German, and Danish. 

At this time he had a fine soprano voice, 


soon died, and his 


and was in the habit of singing in his 
mother’s garden, attracting the attention 
street, and the quality- 
But now mother 


of crowds in the 


folks next door. his 
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married again, and seeing the facility with 
whith he made doll’s clothes, concluded 
that Providence designed him for a tailor. 
The old dame already mentioned con- 
verted his deceased father’s coat into a 
confirmation suit, and for the first time 
in his life he obtained a pair of boots. 
His joy was boundless—his only fear lest 
the boots should not be seen by every 
one ; to guard against which misfortune, 
he drew them over his trowsers and pro- 
ceeded to church. The boots creaked 
loudly, and he was delighted ; the whole 
congregation could now hear that they 
were new. His devotion was disturbed, 
and his conscience smote him. He prayed 
heayen to forgive him, and then—looked 
at his boots! 

During the year he saved up thirteen 
rix-dollars, (about seven dollars of our 
money,) the possession of which nearly 
turned his head, especially as his mother 
seemed determined to make a tailor of 
him. Make a tailor of a man with thir- 
teen rix-dollars, the very idea was absurd! 
H{e had other plans in life, and he prayed 
her to let him go to Copenhagen. 

‘“What will become of thee?” 
asked. 

“One has first to go through very se- 
rious difficulties, and then one becomes 
celebrated.” 

She at last gave her consent, though 


she 


with many misgivings, and he prepared to 
go. The printer of the theater gave 
him a letter to a danseuse in Copenhagen, 
and off he went, at the age of fourteen, to 
go through the very serious difficulties, 
and become celebrated. 

He reached Copenhagen, and in his 
confirmation suit and boots, with a hat 
that fell half over his eyes, sought the 
house of the danseuse. Before he rang 
the bell, he fell on his knees in front of 
the door, and prayed to God that he might 
find aid and protection there. At length 
he was admitted to the lady’s presence : 
she had no knowledge of the person who 
gave him his letter of introduction, and 
was amazed at the boy’s appearance. 
Without doubt, madam, he 1s unlike a 
ballet Cupid! 

He told her that he had a passion for 
the stage, and thought he could play Cin- 
derella! He begged permission to take 
off his boots, otherwise he would not be 
light enough for the part; and taking his 
hat for a tambourine, he began to dance 
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and sing. She thought him a madman, 
and soon got rid of him. 

From her he went to the manager, and 
asked for an engagement. The manager 
looked at him, and said he was too thin 
for the stage. 

“©,” said the merry boy, ‘‘do you en- 
gage me at a salary of one hundred rix- 
dollars, and I will become fat fast enough.” 
The manager ordered him away. His 
last hope had ftiled—he stood alone in the 
world. 

The next morning he paid his bill, and 
found that he had but one rix-dollar left. 
He walked up and down the streets quite 
forlorn; at last he remembered that he 
had read in Odensee of an Italian, named 
Siboni, the director of the Musical Acad- 
emy at Copenhagen. In the evening he 
visited him, and found a large party at 
he 


dinner his house, among others t 


composer Weyse, and the poet Baggessen. 


in 


He sang, and the director listened; re- 
cited a few scenes from Holberg, and a 
few poems; but the sense of his unhappy 
condition soon overpowered him, and he 
burst into tears. 

Siboni promised to cultivate his voice, 


and bring him out as a singer at the The- 
ater Royal. <A collection amounting to 
seventy rix-dollars was raised for him, 


and he was joyful again. He wrote the 
news home to his mother, and she showed 
the letter to all the neighbors. 

Six months afterward his voice failed, 
he was advised to 
But just then he happened 
to remember—he was always lucky in his 


and return home and 


learn a trade. 
memories—the brother of an Odensee ac- 
quaintance, the poet Guldberg, to whom 
he went, and was kindly received. The 
the Danish and 


gave him the profits 


poet instructed him in 
German languages, 
of a work he had just published, and in- 
troduced him to a comedian, who gave 
him lessons in elocution ; he also began to 
study Latin. 

The second year of his Copenhagen 
life came, and want knocked at his door. 
The money which had been collected for 
him was spent, and he was ashamed to 
He lived in 


the house of a widow, where he had only 


make his necessities known. 


his lodgings, and his morning’s coffee. 
About dinner-time every day he went out, 
to dine with his great friends the widow 
thought, but in reality to eat his crust on 


the benches of the Royal Garden. Some- 
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times he ventured into the humblest eating- 
houses, and dined from the cheapest dish. 

Those were hard days with him, but 
he was not hopeless yet; one must go 
through very difficulties before 
one becomes celebrated. Besides, God 
was with him in his little room, and many 


serious 


an evening when he said his prayers he 
would ask, like a child, ** Will it soon be 
better with me 2” 

By and by his voice recovered its full- 
ness. ‘The master of a choir-school offer- 
ed him a place, and he accepted, thanking 
thereby to fit himself the sooner for the 
stage, which was still the object of his 
ambition. He tragedy, 
which he read to a poet and his wife. At 
the first scene the poet exclaimed— 


wrote another 


“There are whole passages which you 
have written out from Ochlenschalager 
and Ingemann.” 

** Yes,” said the simple boy, “but they 


are so beautiful.” 


The old poet smiled, and the young 
poet proceeded in his reading. 
Through the influence of the state 


councillor Collin, who reeommended him 


to king Frederick the Sixth, he now re- 


ceived a small yearly pension, while the 
Latin school in Glagelsee gave him free 
He was rather a dull boy, 
and generally at the foot of 
Yet he was simple-hearted still, for he 


instruction. 
the class. 


wrote the cogne illor of it, and of all the 
things they said of him, and expressed a 
that he had their kind- 

In the summer he was allowed the 
As he drew 


fear not merited 
ness. 
means of revisiting Odensee. 
near the village and saw the old church, 
and felt the care 
that God had taken of him, and sat down 
by the roadside and wept. His mother 
her Hans Christian was a 


the cross thereon, he 


was rejoiced ; 
remarkable child, and every one was good 
to him. While he remained at Odensee 
the villagers opened their windows to see 
him pass. 

He returned to Glagelsee in due time, 
made the acquaintance of the poet Inge- 
mann, who lived in the city of Soro, hard 
by, and began to write poems. By and 
by he While 


there he lived with the family of an ad- 


revisited Copenhagen. 
miral, (aforetime he was content with poor 
widows,) and saw the first literary society 
of the day ; among the rest the poet Och- 
lenschalager. From the admiral’s house 
he passed into a little garret, afterward 
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described by him in “ Only a Fiddler,” 
and ‘The Picture-Book with Pictures.” 
He studied diligently, became a proficient 
in mathematies, and a tolerable scholar in 
Latin and Greek. 

In 1828, his twenty-third year, he be- 
came a student, and wrote his first book, 
** A Journey on Foot to Amack.” Noone 
being willing to publish it—for few book- 
sellers are wise or generous enough to 
risk their money on young and nameless 
authors, however talented—he ventured 
it himself, and sold the first edition in a 
few days. The second was purchased by 
a publisher, who soon sold it, and publish- 
ed a third. It was also reprinted in Swe- 
den. Every one read it, and Andersen 
was intoxicated with joy. The flowers 
and garlands of his childhood began to 
bloom in the midst of the 
thorns 

In another year he passed his examina- 
tion, and published the first edition of his 
collected poems, which had great success. 
This was in 1829. ‘The next summer he 
started off on a tour to Jutland, where he 


again, even 


fell in love, and became acquainted with 
the poems of Heinrich Heine, who dis- 
placed his early idol Hoffman. ‘The d7- 
zarre imagination and fantastic humor of 
Hoffman influenced Andersen in the com- 
position of “The Journey to Amack ;” 
he became morbid, and sought out the 
shady side of things. His edueation, as 
might have been expected, was by no 
means perfect, and his first book was not 
without grammatical blunders. These 
were jeered at in certain quarters, and the 


He 


suffered from these malicious attacks, but 


real merits of the book overlooked. 


bore it patiently and silently. 

In the spring of 1831 he made a tour in 
North Germany, quitting Denmark for the 
first time. (From this time forward, we 
remark en parenthéses, he seems to have 
had a passion for traveling, devoting to 
it the proceeds of his various works.) In 
Dresden he met Tieck, who read Shak- 
speare to him; and in Berlin, Chamisso, 
who translated some of his poems into 
German. 

On his return to Copenhagen, he pub- 
lished his impressions of travel under the 
And now 
Andersen was afloat, as a man of letters, 


title of ** Journey Shadows.” 


on the wide sea of literature, a poor au- 
thor, living as he best could. From 1828 
to 1839 he lived by his pen, writing books, 





' entitled “The Raven;’ 


operas, plays, and what not. For one 
composer he wrote the text of an opera 
* for another he 
worked over Scott’s “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor ;” and for his old friend Weyse, who 
befriended him when he first came to Co- 
penhagen, in the house of Siboni, the 
novel of “ Kenilworth.” In the same 
year he brought out a new collection 
of poems, ** The Twelve Months of the 
Year,” which contained several of his 
best poems. 

A traveling pension having been granted 
him, he made a journey to Paris, where 
he met Heine and Victor Hugo. (We re- 
mark here that he seems always to have 
had a passion for celebrated /ittérateurs, 
always seeking them out on his arrival in 
strange lands.) In 1833 he departed for 
Italy, and realized for the first time the 
true beauty of art. At Rome he met his 
famous countryman, the sculptor Thor- 
walsden, ever after one of his dearest 


friends. ‘Thorwalsden showed him his 
statues, and he read Thorwalsden his 
poetry. ‘It is just as if I were walking 


in the woods at home,” said the sweet- 
souled Phidias ; “ I hear the Danish lakes ;” 
and he kissed the poet, after the fashion 
of the northern nations. 

While in Italy Andersen began his 
first novel, ‘‘The Improvisatore,’” part 
truth and part fiction: it painted the events 
of his early life in gorgeous colors, with a 
proper haze of imagination. It was pub- 
lished on his return to Denmark, and soon 
after translated into German. A few 
years ago it was translated into English 
by Mary ILowitt, and also into Dutch and 


Russian. It is probably his best novel, 


' and the one by which he is most known. 


Then came “QO. T.,”’ and in 1837 “ Only 
a Fiddler.” They were quite successful 
with the public, but the critics were still 
ill-natured, feigning to find in them “ the 
common grammatical blunders of Ander- 
sen.” 

In 1840 he went to Italy the second 
time, and from thence to Greece and Con- 
stantinople. While at Constantinople, 
Mohammed’s birth-day occurred; the 
city was illuminated, and Andersen was 
earried completely into “'The Thousand 
and One Nights,” as in the days of his 
childhood. 

“A goodly place, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Al Raschid.” 
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Returning to Copenhagen again in 1841, 
he wrote his travel recollections, under the 
title of “A Poet’s Bazaar,” which made 
quite a hit, albeit the critics disliked it. 

He had now troops of friends, gentle- 
who invited him to their 
For the 
first time he lived amid beautiful Danish 


scenery—by the silent lakes, in the woods, 


men of fortune, 
splendid summer residences, 


on the green pastures, where the game 
sprang past him, and the stork paced along 
on his red legs. Nature around and with- 
in him preached to him his ealling, and 
taught him his wonderful “ Fairy Tales.” 
It is by these tales that he is most known, 
and by them that he will be chiefly known 
in the future. 

In 1535, shortly after the publication 
of “The Improvisatore,” appeared the 
Tales.” 


Where 


productiveness in a new direction should 


first volume of ‘* Andersen’s 


They were not much thought of. 


have been recognized as a merit, it reaped 
only censure ; some of his friends endeav- 
ored to dissuade him from writing tales at 
all; others blamed him for not following 
the Ire nch mode ls. 

first Musewus, he 


himself had 


In his volume, like 
told the that he 


heard in his youth, although in his own 


old Stories 
way. ‘The collection closed with an orig- 
inal tale, which gave the most satisfaction, 
notwithstanding it bore a close affinity to 


f [Loffman’s. In his increasing dis- 


one ¢ 


position for tales, he followed therefore 


his own impulses, and invented for him- 
self. In the following year appeared a 


second volume, and soon after a third, 


wherein the longest tale, “The Little 
Mermaid,” was his own invention. By 


this really admirable tale, interest was 
awakened and increased with the follow- 
ing volume ; every Christmas appeared a 
new one, and soon no Christmas-Tree 
was to be found without them. 

Some of the best comic actors adapted 
them to the stage. “The Constant Tin 
Soldier,” “The Royal Swineherd,” and 
the 


To give 


one or two others, were played at 
Royal Theater with suecess. 
the reader a proper point of view, he en- 
titled his first ‘Tales told 
Children.” He wrote them just as he 
related them to the children of his friends, 


volume for 


in the same simple style, and with the 
the 
themselves merry with the story, the older 


When 


same expressions ; children made 


fulks were interested in the moral. 
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once their aim was understood, he removed 
the appendage, ‘told for Children,” and 
published them simply as “ Tales.” 
Thorwalsden, who had now returned 
from Rome, was very fond of them, and 
in the twilight, when the family circle sat 
in the open garden parlor, he used to creep 
up behind the musing poet, and slap him 
on the back, saying, ** Shall we little ones 
have no tales to-night?” In his warm, 
earnest way, he praised Andersen for the 
beauty and truth of his little fictions, and 
made him tell the same stories over and 


his studio, dreaming of 


Iiven in 
godde sses, he did 
* The Ugly Duckling.” 

In 1842 Andersen wrote a drama, * The 
Bird in the Pear-Tree ;” 
another visit to Paris, where he met Vie- 
tor Hugo, Lamartine, Alexander Dumas, 
Rachel. ‘The jovial Alexander he 
generally found in bed, writing tragedies. 
(Did Shakspeare write Hamlet and Lear 
so 2) 
at St. 
not forget, while 
creat friends, to mention the name of one 
1840—Jenny Lind. 


Partly by his persuasion and advice she 


over. 


gods and not disdain 


and in 1843 made 


and 


On his return, he visited Freiligrath 
Goars, on the Rhine. But we must 
running over his list of 
whom he met in 

opera at Copenhagen, and 
* Through Jenny Lind,” 


appeared in 
created a furor. 
says he, “did I first know the holiness of 
art; through her did I first learn that one 
must forget one’s self in the service of the 
Supreme. No books, no men, have work- 
ed on me as a poet in a better or more 
ennobling sense than Jenny Lind.” 

In the of 1844 he 


Germany, where he met Maurice Retsch, 


summer revisited 
the painter, and illustrator of Gothe and 
Shakspeare. On his return to Copenha- 
gen he had the honor of visiting the king 
and queen, to whom he read his tales. 
The next year his pension was increased. 
In 1844 he wrote a drama, ** The Flower 
of Fortune.” In 1845 he left for Italy 
again. 

At Rendsbergh he beeame acquainted 
with the artist Specter, who had illustra- 
ted his tales. On their way to the thea- 
ter one evening they passed an elegant 
house. 

“We must first go in here, my dear 
friend,” said Specter; “a rich family 
friends ef mine—triends of 
your stories. The children will be happy.” 

* But the opera,”’ said Andersen. 


“Only two minutes,” replied Specter, 


lives here, 
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and drew him into the house, mentioned 
his name, and the crowd of children col- 
lected ; “‘and now tell us a story,” said he. 

Andersen told one, and hastened to 
reach the theater. ‘* That was an extra- 
ordinary visit,” said he. 

“An excellent one, an extremely re- 
markable one,” said Specter. “ Think: 
the children are full of Andersen and his 
tales ; suddenly he stands in the midst of 
them, tells one himself, and is off, van- 
ished! ‘That of itself is a tale for the 
children; that will make a vivid impres- 
sion on their memories.” 

At Berlin he visited the brothers Grimm, 
and 'Tieck, the poet, and dined at the roy- 
al table by the side of Humboldt. Shortly 
afterward he spent the evening with their 
Majesties at their in Potsdam, 
and read “ The Fir-Tree,” “The Ugly 
Duckling,” and “The Swineherd.” At 
Leipzig he was introduced to the compo- 


castle 


ser Mendelssohn, and in Vienna, to the 


celebrated musicians Listz and Frnst. 
Reaching Rome, he visited the islands of 
Capri and Ischia, and went to Tarento, 
the city of Tasso. Returning, he met 
Ole Bull at Marseilles, who brought him 
news of his tales in America. At Nismes 
he visited the baker-poet Reboul, and 
from thence proceeded to the Pyrenees, 
where he penned “ The Story of my Life,” 
‘bringing it down to July, 1846. 

Since then he has traveled in other di- 
rections, and written other books, among 
are ** Travels in the Hartz Moun- 
*“ Ahasuerus,” and “The Two 
Barometers.”” Added to those we have 
already mentioned, the list is quite volu- 


which 
tains,” 


minous, and there are, perhaps, others un- 
known to English readers, the last Leip- 


zig edition of his writings consisting of 
thirty-five volumes. 
Andersen stands before the publie in 


the fourfold capacity of poet, novelist, 
traveler, and writer of fairy-lore. With 
are unacquainted, it not 
English yet; 
specimen we remember to have seen, in, 
if we are not mistaken, the memoir pre- 
fixed to Mary Howitt’s translation of 
‘The Improvisatore,” and very beautiful 
it was, full of nature and feeling ; a pas- 


his poetry we 


being “done into” one 


toral on a young miller’s love for his mas- 
ter’s daughter. 
His and 


pleasant, light reading. 


of travel are 
He has consid- 


novels books 


erable skill in portraiture, and his descrip- 
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tions of nature are vivid and life-like. In 
‘The Improvisatore,” his warm and 
glowing fancy riots in gorgeous Italian 
scenery, showering abroad “ barbaric pearl 
and gold.” Antonio the improvisator is 
Andersen himself. Indeed, all his books 
give one a feeling of the man Andersen, 
running over with a personality which in 
any one else would be egotism. 

For his fairy tales, they seem to us 
the finest ever written. The class of lit- 
erature to which they belong is probably 
the most ancient in the world, dating from 
the golden age, when men spoke in alle- 
gories and fables, and beguiled their leis- 
ure hours in relating wild and imaginative 
stories. Alike, the most savage and the 
most civilized of nations have their fairy- 
lore. The mythology of Greece and 
Rome is, in its abstract, based upon it, 
as is that of most European nations. The 
early literature of France, England, and 
Germany is prolific in the fairy element. 
It is the soul of the old rhyming chroni- 
cles of the two former countries. Wit- 
ness the famous romance “ Morte D’Ar- 
thur,” in which the wounded king is borne 
by the fairy queen 

“To the island valley of Avilion.” 


Charles Perrault and Madame D’Aul- 
noy are among the best of the later French 
story-tellers. It is in Germany, however, 
that the fairy element has been most fine- 
ly and most characteristically developed. 

Andersen, however, is the master of the 
school, the very sovereign of the whole 
realm of fairy-land. We doubt whether 
his poetry is near so poetical as his tales ; 
certainly it cannot exhibit their creative 
imagination—-the poem proper demanding 
a severity of treatment wholly at variance 
with the latitude of the fairy story. To 
us they read like children’s poetry—tittle 
prose poems, full of nature and simplicity. 

The gvildest and most extravagant has 
a certain completeness of conception, and 
a wonderful finish of execution—the per- 
fection of art, because it is art concealed. 
They seem to gush from his brain like 
brooks, to grow from his heart like flowers. 
No matter what may be tiieir object, 
whether to inculcate a moral, or to riot in 
the world of imagination—whether dealing 
with mortals like ourselves, or with fairies 
and angels, and the personifications of ab- 
stract qualities—they are alike excellent, 
and alike beautiful. 
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(For the National Magazine. ] 
A MEDITATION ON TOBACCO. 


HEN and where the noxious yet fa- 
sprang, are ques- 


\ 


tions as difficult to answer as the same 


vorite weed first 


questions relative to the venomous tribes 
That it 
never grew in or out of Paradise before 
the fall, is evident I think from the fact 
that the earth was not then cursed, nor 


that crawl, or swim, or fly. 


condemned to bring forth thorns and this- 
tles, which include the whole congeries 
of useless and hurtful vegetable products. 
Whether it 
neither Moses, 
Moses, the erudite son of 

has condescended to tell us. 


was known to the ancients, 
the Jewish legislator, nor 
Dr. Primrose, 

Kgypt was 
not only the cradle of the arts, but, if we 
may take Egyptian authority for it, was 
also the birth-place of man, he having 
sprung from the soft and fertile mud of 
the Nile, as musquitoes are supposed to 
start up spontaneously from a stagnant 
pond. 

Was tobacco known to the Egyptians ? 


Now there is one sharp argument that 
cuts right through the question, and lets 
the light of day shine upon its very core : 


Meoypt Was as prolifie in gods as she was 


in men. ‘They grew in the forms of leeks, 


garlic, and onions. Whatever was re- 
lished as an edible, was adored as a deity; 
not once named either 


Siculus, the 


and as tobaceo is 
by 


presumption grows into proof that the 


Hi rodotus or Diodorus 


Egyptians knew nothing about it. Nay, 
the proof turns to outright demonstration 
when it is considered that if the plant had 
been known to these pe ople it would have 
received the highest worship as the Jupi- 
This logical conelu- 
but it 
abundantly stiffened by an analogy fur- 
Ifuman nature 


ter of g irden-gods. 


sion needs no. strengthening, Is 


nished in our own times. 


is everywhere much the same, an@ as the 


world is now generally given to this new 


idolatry, the inference is beyond a que stion 
that the Fey; 


pti would have been 
equally guilty 


Ls 


had the V been 


equally 
knowing. 


As it is clear that the earliest nation of 


the world knew nothing of this plant, so 
the evidence is about as strong that later 
nations were ignorant of its existence. 


The Greeks and Romans, like most other 
were fond of stimulants and good 


We 


people i 


eating. are pretty well acquainted 
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with the several dishes of their choice, 
from the fat bacon and cabbage, the fa- 
vorite dish of Horace, to the peacock’s 
tongues that adorned the imperial tables. 
Wines of every degree of strength and 
every variety of flavor were common, but 
we look in vain for any notice of tobacco 
as an appendage to the ancient meal. 
Heliogabalus, after a surfeit of all that 
could gratify either a natural or acquired 
taste, advertised a munificent reward for a 
new pleasure. But no one offered tobacco. 
The inference is again clear that the plant 
was Besides, if it had been 
known to the age of that sensualist whom 


unknown. 


Tacitus, with singular indelicacy for a 
model historian, calls a hog, 1 am _ sure 
that it never could have dropped out of 
the list of luxuries. Now as no one will 
pretend that Europe, Asia, or Africa knew 
g of the stimulating weed in mod- 


anythin 
ern times before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the final inference comes that it is 
exclusively of American origin. 

But how came this plant ever to grow 
of the earth? As I am unskilled in 


botanical knowledge, I must depend on 


out 


the researches of a humorous old philo- 
sopher, who reeords the following Indian 
tradition the likeliest to the 


as 


answer 
question :-— 


“A great many years ago, long before the 
white man to shores in his big 
canoe, a goddess in human shape came down 
from the clouds and sat upon the ground. Her 
two hands rested on the earth beside her. After 
sitting awhile, she slowly arose and returned 
the air to the place from whence she 
came. ‘The Indian hunter who her 
down and go up again marked the spot, and 
fenced it round with sticks as holy ground. In 
the course of time he came to do religious rev- 
erence to the place, when to his great surprise 
he saw, where the goddess’s left hand had rested, 
a few stalks of full-grown wheat. On the spot 
where she had placed her right hand stood a 
stalk of maize, with its long green blades and 
full-eared corn. Between the two, where she 
had sat, sprang the first plant which now bears 
the name of tobacco.” 


Whether this not, I 
leave to the reader’s enlightened judg- 


came these 


through 


saw come 


story is true or 


ment to decide. My opinion, not hereto- 
fore given to the world, is, that it rests on 
as good a foundation as the legends of 
the venerable Church of Rome, which her 
unerring priests still repeat to the amaze- 
ment of the profane, and which the faith- 
ful, especially the Trish, still devoutly be- 
Some think they see lurking in 
the story a sly satire on tobacco itself. 


lieve. 
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But this is a supposition too absurd to be 
entertained for a moment; for if it could 
be admitted, it would seriously damage 
the truthfulness of the whole narrative. 
At any rate, one thing is certain, that it is 
the only minute account we have of the 
first growth of the popular plant. 
Whatever skeptical doubts may still 
prey upon the minds of some in relation 
to the foregoing story of its origin, there 
can be no reasonable question about its 
nature. It is a poison. The highest 
medical and chemical authorities 
this; nay, and prove it too by undeniable 
facts. A drop of the oil of tobacco will 
kill a bird, a cat, ora dog. For the ben- 
efit of mankind the cruel experiment has 
been tried. A late distinguished physi- 
cian in this country “ exhibited” tobacco 
to a sick child; that is, according to the 
professional import of the term, he gave 
the child a dose of the tincture, or oil, or 
I know not what, of the That 
child has never needed medicine since, 
and never will again. ‘The doctor him- 
self was candid enough to confess the 
fatal 
warning, to be remembered in their prac- 
tice. ‘The first effect of the plant is com- 
monly proof enough of its poisonous na- 


weed. 


blunder to a class of students as a 


ture. HKarthquakes, they say, make people 
sick and faint. Sea-sickness is worse 
still. When Dickens was under its 
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assert | 
| power of endurance. 


The truth remains, nevertheless, a truth 
against this flippant objection. Some 
poisons kill in a few hours. Others exhaust 
the powers of the human constitution by 
gentle degrees, sparing life, but making it 
miserable by the reduction of its vigor. 
The veteran smoker would be a stronger 
man if he had never used the poisonous 
weed. God gave him a constitution ca- 
pable of resisting the effect of it for more 
than half acentury. Without it he might 
reach a century, and die a natural death. 
Few, however, are favored with such 
And of all the con- 
sumers of tobacco, it is true that they 


| linger out their days in crippled health, 


| ° e ° ° 
and die before their time. 


In a word, 


they die by poison. Take a parallel case. 


| The opium-eater lives on, now excited to 


| ancholy madness. 


/ at once under its effect 2 


delirious joy, and now the picture of mel- 
He reaches old age, 
and dies at last saturated with his favorite 
drug. Does any one deny that opium is 
a poison, because the human frame is so 
wonderfully made that it does not perish 
Habitual lauda- 


| ° - 
num-drinkers are known to swallow a pint 


aday. A tithe of it in the beginning of 


| the habit would have settled the question 


power, the only thing that he enjoyed was | 


what he called an infernal pleasure in the 
idea that his sick wife in the opposite 
berth could n’t talk to him. An American 
divine says, that when he took sick at sea 
the Atlantic looked to him like a magnif- 
icent dose of ipecacuanha. Bad enough 
in all But 
sickness produced by the poison of tobacco 
is worst of all. It is worse than lobelia, 
ipecac, tartar, blue billows, and earth- 
It turns 
the stomach inside out and upside down, 
“reverses the peristaltic action,” say the 


conscience is sea-sickness. 


quakes in the old heroie dose. 


doctors wisely; and while the reversed 


action is going on toward death or recoy- 
ery, the unhappy victim repents his rash- 
ness, and vows that he never will taste 
the weed ayain. 

“The obvious and easy answer to all 
this,” says a young gentleman with a 
cigar in mouth, and heels higher than his 
head, “is, that old men chew, and snuff, 
and smoke as they have done from their 


” 


boyhood. A slow poison, verily! 





of its poisonous nature without further 
argument. ‘The devotees of tobacco are 
only another variety of self-destroyers, 
who kill themselves by a poison as sure, 
though not so swift as opium. 

The only exception to its killing effect 
with which I am acquainted is a great 
thick, fat, green, voluptuous worm. He 
crawls over the growing leaf, eating it as 
he goes, without waiting until it is dis- 
guised by liquorice, sugar, or copperas, or 
even the harmless saliva of the tobacco- 
nist’s boys. This worm is sometimes 
crushed on the leaf, and in due season be- 
comes a part of the fragrant cigar, or a 
component of fine-cut, or the delicious 
-avendish. 

Smoking is the most general, and why 
I cannot tell, the most genteel style of in- 
dulgence. ‘The savage heathen of the 
American wilderness gave the plant to 
the Christians of Europe and taught them 
how to consume it. No one will doubt 
that the lesson has been well learned. 
The stench of burned tobaceo, like the 
breath of a new pestilence, is in the houses 
of the rich, and the crowded quarters of 
the poor. One class draw the odor through 
a shilling cigar, and another through a 
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ha’penny clay-pipe. Some blow the smoke 
through their nostrils, and others, like the 
great dragon of the Revelation, disgorge it 
at their mouths. ‘They look as if they 
had exchanged their humanity for the 
nature of salamanders, and the inexpe- 
rienced, like Sir Walter’s servant, might 


suppose them just ready to burst into 
flames. Perhaps there may be a design 


in this to get used to fire and smoke for a 
future This, 


however, is only an hypothesis. Fire is 


operation somewhere else. 


said to be the first element of civilization. 
It was the first thing that Columbus saw 
on the night of 
Whether it 


great tobaeco-pipe in the mouth of some 


his great discovery. 


was the gleaming light of a 


old Sachem, is a question that comes too 
If the fact 
could be established by such proof as gen- 


late for antiquarian research. 


erally satisfies that harmless class of 
men who are always noseing their way 


through the past, it would go far to prove 


a high degree of civilization among the 
aborigines of the land. Or, if it failed to 
prove that, it would at least show that 
there is a relic of barbarism among the 


otherwise civilized men of our time; for 
they not only carry a tobacco-coal under 
their nostrils, but, for convenient lighting, 
ke t Pp On 
match which most suggestively bears the 


hand a good supply of a hasty 
name of one Lucifer. 

Next to the pipe came the use of the 
quid. In this paper of quiet meditations 
it is my endeavor, as far as possible, to seek 
out the origin of these practices. I fear, 
however, that I shall be much puzzled to 
give 
first chewer ever did, or could begin the 
habit. 


a philosopher, and say that one evil begets 


any rational account as to how the 


It is easy to put on the gravity of 


another; and it is just as easy to produce 
from the Dictionary of Quotations a say- 
the 
Averni,” in 


words “ Facilis 
the 
shows that the way to the devil is an in- 


ing, beginning with 


descensus which poet 
clined plane, at the top of which you have 
only to take the first step, and gravitation 
will the All this is easy 
enough. But it is the part of a true phi- 


soon do rest. 


losopher to see and clearly explain to 


others how one evil leads to another, or 


the order of connection between the sev- 
The question then 
llow did the 


practice of chewing tobacco be rin? The 


eral downward steps. 
to be answered is flatly this : 


most probable answer is, that some hard 
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smoker, who had unconsciously accustom- 
ed himself to chewing one end of his cigar 
while he drew smoke from the other, came 
at last to prefer the masticating process to 
the agreeable stench of the burning leaf. 
The discovery was made. Fire was no 
longer necessary to develop the stimu- 
lating property of tobacco. ‘The human 
mouth was found to be a sufficient labora- 
tory, and the teeth, tongue, and salivary 
glands a complete apparatus. From an 
individual example the practice gradually 
became general ; sc much so that lovers’ 
sighs were freighted with the perfume of 
the weed, and the Gospel was made to 
I am 
convinced that the author of evil was not 


breathe love, mercy, and tobacco. 


altogether guiltless in the matter, though 
doubtless the practice has prevailed beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. Ife had 
before tested man’s utmost capacity for 
vice. Ile now induced him to eat tobae- 
co, and smiled at the success of an ex- 
periment on his capacity for filth. 

After had 


chewed, ingenious 


and 
benefactor, or 


men well smoked 
some 
malefactor, or sly tradesman with an eye 
to profit, took it into his head to furnish a 
new variety, to be taken in at the nose. 
Wise observers of nature had long before 
remarked, that the primary object of this 
organ was convenient breathing ; and they 
had learned to admire the goodness which, 
as if by a happy afterthought, made it the 
seat of an additional sense. It might 
have been reasonably hoped that this deli- 
cate and comely organ would be permitted 
to serve the manifest purposes of benef- 


But 


strangely enough, men in all ages seem to 


icent nature without perversion. 


have had a quarrel with the human nose. 


Barbarians have obstructed its 


with golden ornaments, and the Jews, so 


passages 


prone to imitate the nations around them, 
adopted the gentile custom. Djezzar, the 
Butcher, amused himself by cutting off the 
noses of his servants for small offenses, 
and pious Archbishop Laud thought a slit 
nose the just punishment of little disagree- 
ments with the Church of England. And 
a tweaked, or bloody nose, now given 
and now received, especially the latter, is 
among the most unpleasant recollections 
of our boyhood. But of all the abuses to 
which the unoffending member has been 
exposed, that of choking it with snuff is 
the most degrading. I have given to the 
lovers of the quid the distinction of ex- 
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cessive filthiness, and I shall not recall it, 
though some may not unreasonably doubt ; 
for, certainly, there is a peculiar nastiness 


about snuff-taking which it requires un- | 


common care to hide. 
give offense to decency by the odor of his 
breath, or the cloud which he raises around 
you. 
with his breath, and, without intending the 


The smoker may | 


The chewer may equally offend | 


least harm in the world, may sprinkle you | 


But the 


sight of a veteran snuff-taker’s nose, espec- 


with the spray of his flying gob. 


ially if the nostrils happen to be so shaped 
as irresistibly to invite casual inspection, 
is about as severe a test as any stomach 
but an anatomist’s can endure. 

Among the evil effects of tobacco on 
both the bodies and minds of its consum- 
ers, the first I notice is that peculiar sick- 
ness, already deseribed, which leaves an 
the memory never to 
It is the chastening hand of 


impression on 
be erased. 
offended nature—a merciful severity, in- 
tended to deter us from the repetition of 
the offense. Indeed, it may be fairly re- 
garded as both a present chastisement 
and a prophetic warning of worse woes to 
come. So I have heard a justly incensed 
but pitiful father, while in the act of 
flogging a 
with the assurance, that if he should ever 
he would not 
enough skin on him to make a razor-strop. 


The 


rebellious varlet, console him 
transgress again 


passionate parent who threatens in 


this style may possibly prove capricious, 
and neglect to fulfill his interesting en- 


but 


gacement ; 
Fagen ni 


nature, faithful and true. 


leave 


never forgives an injury, but most punc- 


tually redeems every promise of punish- | 


lue 


ment in « time. 

Among the earliest penalties of the 
habit is the creation of an unnatural appe- 
tite, which in a large majority of cases 
defies control. 
us such appetites as are both necessary 
and agreeable to us, and over these he has 
We 


may choose our food from among all the 


granted us the power of free agents. 


vegetable or animal tribes which nature 
and experience have pointed out as good 
for man. ‘The taste for any particular 
species is easily controlled. 
ing inconvenience is felt on a change of 
diet. Hven bread itself, which is the 
most general food of man, may be ex- 
changed for a half dozen other articles, 


any one of which is dissimilar to the rest, 
and yet we shall suffer no painful longing 


The wise Creator gave | 


No distress- | 


by the change. Such is nature’s gentle 
and tolerant economy. But when we 
make to ourselves artificial appetites, the 
case is governed by a new rule as exclu- 
sive and despotic as any tyrant might 
wish. We see it illustrated in the-cases 
of habitual drinkers, opium-eaters, and 
tobacco-consumers. The taste for opium, 
tobaceo, and alcohol is wholly acquired, 
and when once formed becomes ungovern- 
able. The opium-eater, when deprived of 
the drug, sinks into a distressing melan- 
choly, verging to madness. The drunkard 
‘swears off,” and in less than three days, 
if he cannot get liquor in any other way, 
will tap a cask containing a corpse, and 
draw off a most refreshing draught. And 
the tobacco-chewer will avail himself of 
any means to relieve the keen cravings of 
his mad appetite. 

But these are far from the worst effects 
of the evil. Dyspepsia, and its inevitable 
result, melancholy spirits, will surely come 
sooner or later, according to the strength 
of the constitution. How ean it be other- 
wise, with a slow poison continually flow- 
ing into the stomach, and mixing with the 
blood to be conveyed to every part of the 
body, while the whole system, under alter- 
nate excitement and reaction, has no mo- 
ment of natural repose? Nervous tremors, 
loss of memory, and a general premature 
decay of the intellectual faculties, are 
among the consequences of the unnatural 
habit. Besides these, it is well known 
that polypus of the nose is brought on by 
the use of snuff; and cancer, or something 
very like cancer of the mouth and lips, 
pays the penalty of smoking. The finest 
voice is soon spoiled by snuff, and the 
sweetest breath is corrupted by the quid ; 
while a foul breath acquires by it an in- 
sufferable stench, which needs only the 
addition of an alcoholic odor to make it 
smell worse than any receiving-vault in 
dog-days. It is too well known to need 
confirmation, that various substances taken 
into the stomach will find their way to 
every part of the body, and though absorb- 
ed, still retain their specific properties. 
Madder mixed with their food, will dis- 
color the very bones of chickens. ‘The 
flesh of the fish-hawk and fish-eating duck 
tastes quite as much of fish as of fowl. 
Brandy may be drawn from the veins of a 
free drinker sufficiently strong to take fire 
from a match. Tobacco is as penetrat- 
ing as either, giving to the flesh its own 
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peculiar tang. 


bath, will fill the room with an odor about 
like that of a well-burned pipe. But the 


most striking illustration of this fact was | 


communicated to Commodore Wilkes, of 


the Exploring Expedition, by a savage of | 


the Feejee Islands. He stated that a ves- 


sel, the hulk of which was still lying on | 


the beach, had come ashore in a storm, 
and that all the crew had fallen into the 
hands of the islanders. 
“What did you do with them?” in- 
quired Wilkes. 
* Killed ’em all,” answered the savage. 
What did you do with them after you 
had killed them?” 
“ Eat ’em good,” 
“Did you eat them all ?” asked the half- 


returned the cannibal. 


sick commodore. 

“Yes, we eat all but one.” 

“And why did you spare one 2?” 

“ Because he taste much like to- 
bacco. Could n’t eat him no how!” 

It is time to close this account of con- 


too 


sequences to the lover of the box and pipe. 
A single suggestion, however, may be 
made for hiscomfort. If he should happen 
to fall the hands of New Zealand 
savages, or get shipwrecked somewhere 


into 


in the Feejeean group, he will have the 
consolation of knowing that he will not 
be cut into steaks, and buried without 
liturgy in the unconsecrated stomach of a 
cannibal. 

In a world abounding with such vile 
habits as this paper censures, it is a serious 
to be too but it is a 


misfortune nice ; 


misfortune which a delicate taste must en- 


dure, until society becomes sufficiently 
refined to throw off the evil, or at least 
retain it only in secret. Whether the time 
has yet come when it might be safe to try 
the virtue of a penal statute, as a suitable 
aid to moral suasion, is a question which 
doubt. The pro- 
hibitory liquor laws would of course favor 


demands a friends of 
it, though we apprehend with diminished 
zeal, as certain personal sacrifices would 
be required on the part of many of them 
to give their zeal a good honest counte- 
nanee. Besides, as good, moral, and sana- 
tory laws are seldom in these days made 
without the aid of the clergy, there is some 
reason for supposing that quite a number 
of the venerable order would have to be 
labored with before they could heartily 


embrace the cause. At present the ut- 
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most that we may hope in the direction 
of reform, regards posterity more than 
ourselves. 

As histories of personal experience are 
commonly more entertaining than dry 
discussion, I think it proper to conclude 
this paper with a narrative furnished by a 
friend :— 

“Tt was about the fifteenth year of my life 
that I began to think the filthiest of human 
practices a necessary accomplishment of man- 
hood. Accordingly, as { desired no longer to be 
regarded as a boy, I took to the use of tobacco. 
Iremember well my first cigar. A knot of boys 


younger than myself stood about me, and as I 


smoked, I imagined they looked upon me with 
a degree of respect to which I had not been ac- 
customed. I soon, however, began to pay the 
penalty of my vain and rash adventure. The 
first sensation was in the region of the stomach, 
immediately followed by a copious discharge of 
saliva; then a distressing faintness, accom- 
panied with an indistinctness of vision. Then 
came yomiting and retching, a cold clammy 
sweat, a relaxation of the whole muscular 
system, insensibility four a while, and then a 
gradual recovery. I need not say that I re- 
solved to use the weed no more. <A few months, 
however, and the remembrance of the sickness 
became less acute. As I was tempted by the 
example of nearly all around me, I tried it 
again, but with more caution; and to my great 
satisfaction, found that [ could smoke a little 
without material Encouraged by 
this partial success, I soon found myself an 
habitual smoker, and that, too, without the 
means of gratifying my recently-aequired ap- 
petite. My father’s example had done much 
toward making me a smoker, yet he was care- 
ful not to furnish me with pennies for pur- 
chasing either pipe or cigar. Indeed I was 
obliged to conceal from him my fondness for 
the weed, for though he had led the way, I was 
afraid he would chastise me for following in his 
steps. The consequence that whatever 
loose change I found on the mantels, or in the 
cupboards, I carefully reserved for the purchase 
of the forbidden article. As my income was 
very small, I was obliged to use, not the fra- 
grant regalia from Cuba, but an article of home 
product and domestic manufacture. The boys 
quite significantly described their quality by 
saying that they were to be had for a cent a 
grab. This, like most other slang phrases, ex- 
ceeded the truth, for he was accounted a gener- 
ous dealer who for a cent paid down would 
give more than four. 

“The use of these imparted no very agreeable 
odor to my breath, and this, with the occasional 
want of means to get any kind of a cigar, made 
me heartily wish I had not learned to smoke. 
One day, as I was lamenting my inability to 
patronize the cigar-maker, a lad older than 
myself suggested that the quid was a cheap 
and excellent substitute. I resolved to try it. 
Experiment soon convinced me that he was 
right. I quit the cigar and took to the pigtail, 
and was soon delighted to find that the use of 
the latter nearly extinguished the desire for the 
former. Besides, I found constant che wing to 


uneasiness, 


was, 
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be less troublesome than occasional smoking. | 


This was a decided gain, as I could chew with- | Not a moment was to be lost. 


out interruption, excepting the hours given to 
sleep. 
suck the juice from the weed all day long; but 
as a smoker, my enjoyment was frequently in- 
terrupted by the calls of business, the society 
of young ladies, and the seasons of devotion. 
I never could go to my knees with a lighted 
cigar, though I cannot tell why the law of 


Like the tobacco-worm, I could silently | 


worship should not tolerate that as well as | 


chewing and praying at the same time. 
smoke in church was clearly out of the ques- 
tion. I doubt whether the sexton would not 


To | 


| 


have punished the attempt by a summary eject- | 


ment—a sort of heave-offering, unknown to 
either Jewish or Christian ritual. As a chew- 
er, however, I could indulge as freely in the 
sanctuary as elsewhere, being kept fully in 
countenance by older worshipers, the ‘latchet 
of whose shoes I was not worthy to unloose.’ 


In a word, as a great critic said of the com- 


parative merit of two great poets, so I say of 
the respective lovers of the pipe and quid: 
‘If the flights of the first are higher, the last 
continues longer on the wing.’ But alas! I 


soon found that whatever might be the advan- | 


tages of the new mode of consuming the weed, 
it was attended with several serious annoyances, 
My teeth, despite the occasional use of the 
brush, lost their ivory whiteness. The corners 
of my mouth exhibited generally a plentiful 
supply of the essence of the popular plant, and 
sometimes, owing to unusual carelessness, two 
small streams found their way, one from each 
corner, toward my chin, while the outer edges 
of both upper and nether lips were adorned 


* *T love to steal awhile away.’ 

I immediately 
concluded that I had better act, than attempt 
to sing it; so springing from my seat, I ran to 
the door and as soon as possible eraptied my 
distended mouth—hurried back in a perfect 
bath of sweat, and remarked to the young lady 
that I would sooner at any time give such a 
practical illustration of the inelegant line than 
put a tune to it. The whole company thought 
it extremely witty, and testified their pleas- 
ure by roars of laughter. That time I fairly 
escaped, 

“T have often felt much annoyed at meeting 
one or more of my lady acquaintance in the 
street, whose fair eyes I could see were looking 
directly at my foul mouth, and glancing from 
thence to my linen, which, notwithstanding all 
my efforts to keep it unsoiled, was filthily 
spotted with tobacco-juice. The consequence 
of this was a hurried manner, a timid look, and 
a general sheepishness of behavior, which cer- 
tainly produced no favorable opinion of my 
good-breeding. To avoid these disagreeable 
results, I have at other times prepared myself for 
company which I saw approaching, by wiping 
out the corners of my mouth, and have always 
found my assurance to increase in proportion 
as my face was clean. 

“One of the most mortifying instances of my 
carelessness I have yet to relate. On a fine 
morning in summer, as I sat in my arm-chair 
near the front window of the second story, I 
became much interested in a favorite book. As 
I read on the saliva continually increased in 
my mouth, and, without observing it, I ground 


| my tobacco into a thousand small pieces which 


with lines of the same color and substance. 
In company I was often put to most trying in- 


conveniences. I have entered a house intend- 
ing to stay but a few moments, and instead of 
throwing away the half-chewed cud, I have un- 
fortunately carried it in with me. 
sation went on until my mouth began to ‘fill. 
Each word was spoken with increasing difficulty, 
as a man talks with a jumping toothache, until 
at last I was obliged to swallow my saliva and 
endure the hiccough for half an hour. On one 
occasion I was placed in one of those awkward 
dilemmas of which chewers are frequently in 
danger. Ina mixed company, the conversation 
turned on subjects of no importance, and I 


The conver- | 


withdrew to a corner of the room, to indulge in 
| 


my favorite weed. 
tobacco lie in my mouth without chewing it, 
so that if [ should be required to answer any 


My intention was to let the | 


question I might be put to no inconvenience, 


Spittoon there was none, or my precaution 
would have been needless, At length the con- 
yersation, which had been gradually running 
down, stopped short. It was one of those un- 


pleasant pauses during which each one desired | 
In spite | 


to speak, but knew not what to say. 
of all my caution, my mouth had by degrees 
become full. There I sat, quietly thinking what 
I had better do. 
toward the door, I was sure some one would ask 


If I should attempt to move ! 


if I were going, and I was not in a condition to 


answer that, or any other question. While 


thus thinking how to escape, or what to do, a 
pious young lady most provokingly broke the 
dead silence by asking me to sing— 


fluated over my tongue and among my teeth, 
until I could contain the half-liquid, half-leafy 
compound no longer. At that moment a lady, 
who was enjoying a morning walk, stepped so 
softly beneath my window that I heard no sound 
of a footstep, and, without looking, I emptied the 
contents of my surcharged mouth as I supposed 
on the pavement. A scream from beneath in- 
stantly told of the mischief I had done. I 
looked and saw a white satin bonnet and light 
silk dress thoroughly bespattered and ruined. 
My first thought was to apologize; but I in- 
stantly perceived that it was one of those of- 
feuses that put all apology out of countenance. 
It looked like apologizing for murder over the 
mangled and bleeding corpse. I was next int 
clined to offer her a new bonnet and dress, 
but feared she might regard the offer as an 
insult added to injury. In this predicament I 
was unable to determine what to do until she 
had turned the corner and was out of sight. 
Her disappearance relieved me to some extent; 
but still I felt guilty of spoliation, indecency, 
and inexcusable carelessuess. The lesson was 
not lost upon me, for I determined that I would 
not spit from a window again without first 
knowing that no one stood beneath—a reso- 
lution which I have faithfully kept from that 
day until now. 

‘* Besides these occasional yexations, to which 
every chewer is liable, I was a thousand times 
disgusted with the very taste of the bitter weed, 
and net unfrequently did I give away my box 
with a full determination never to resume its 
use. But it always happened that in an hour 
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after I had cleaned my mouth, and restored my 
teeth to something like their natural color, it 
seemed to me as if the moderate and decent use 
of tobacco was, after all, no very blame-worthy 
thing. ‘The next thing, of course, was a resort 
to the qui 1, which tasted all the better for an 
hour’s fast. 

“T say nothing of soiled carpets and be- 
fpatte red brasses, which, notwithstanding the 
best care, will frequently annoy the 

vife, and make her wish that such 
uld take themselves to the back yard 
for indulgence in their favorite pleasure ; and I 
have often wondered with what kind of feeling 
the mistress of the house, or her girl Betty, has 
lifted the lid, and observed the contents of that 
most utensil—the spitt« 
when the dark liquid, mixed with the well- 
central hole of 
ich a full-charged one I saw once, 


of lerable filth to one 





chewer’s 
tidy hous 


enuests wo 
gue 


odious on; especially 


chewed cud, has risen above the 
the vesst 1, 
which 


1 its mass int 





bishop, two presbyters, a deacon, and a young 
licentiate. Pah! I was afraid that some foot 
more careless than my own might turn it loose 


on the carpet! 


et been until within a year an inveter- 
ate chewer. The history of my emancipation 
is brief. Loss of appetite, nervous irritability. 
tremors, a decaying memory, disturbed sleep, 
pains in the breast, and great depression of 
spirits, | had learned to be some of the usual 
effects of t! lavish habit, and my own ex- 
perience began to give woeful confirmation to all 


I had read concerning these effect At length, 
for reasons already stated, as well as a natural 
regard for my life and health, I resolved to be 
free. Ibi the chain at once A resolution 
strongly taken did the work. I threw my box 


away, emptied my pockets of every particle of 





tobacco, cleansed my teeth thoroughly, and 
washed 1 t r down to the roots, No sub- 
stitute was allowed—no cigar for the loss of the 
quid—no camomile flowers—no slippery elm 


bark—nothing, absolutely nothing that could 
by possibi tempt me back. ‘the first day 
there was a roaring n in my head like the 
sound of distant At times I scarcely knew 
where I was, I did. The second day 
was worse than the first. Every nerve pleaded 
for toba The scent of a cigar, or the breath 
of a chewer, was teful to iny nostrils as 
the smell of an eating-h 





ise niy 


scas, 


or what 


as gra 





use toastarving wretch 
outside. My resolution began to fail. The 
wooden Indian before the tobacconist’s door, 
with a bunch of cigars ora roll of tobacco in his 
hand, looked like a greater benefactor than all 
the H rds that ever lived. Before I was well 
awal r, and 


of it I had passed in at the doc 
standing at the counter with my pocket- 
me, I turned 
v steps and halted. 


was 
book in hand, 
and left t! 


rhe crisis had ( 


valked af 


‘ Never’ said 1, and my teeth came together 
with gnashing violer s I said it. I felt 
victorious. On tl third day I was easier. 


My nerves gi calm, and the benefits of the 





change soon fe vel—better health, cheerful 
spirits, and a feeling of joyous triumph over 
the filthiest habit of civilized life. Until this 
day, however, I dare not trust myself in the 
presence of those who reti: from the dining- 
room to chew orsmoke. Iam ii territory, 
but the border-line is always in sight.” . 
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LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 

M\HERE is searcely a country on the 

map of the earth more interesting to 
either the Christian inquirer or the student 
of history than the kingdom of Abyssinia. 
Situated almost in the center of the torrid 
zone, between the land of Egypt, the 
country of the barbarous Shangalla, the 
Red Sea, and the great African Desert, it 
seems cut off alike from the knowledge 
and the commerce of Europe. ‘There 
are, nevertheless, links that bind it to the 
sympathies of Christendom. Abyssinia 
was the ancient Ethiopia so often men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and governed by 


| that queen Candace, whose treasurer was 


instructed and baptized by the Apostle 
Philip. The that their 
country was Sheba, and in the days of its 


natives assert 
ancient glory was governed only by queens; 
one of whom, having journeyed to hear 
the of Solomon, established the 
Hebrew faith on her return, which con- 


wisdom 


tinued to be the religion of the land till it 
was to 4 the 
preaching of Philip. The story in the Acts 


converted Christianity by 


seems, in some degree, to favor this tra- 


dition. ‘The treasurer was probably th 
disciple of Moses before he became that 
of Christ ; and it is certain, that not only 





did the persecuted Christians of ] 
find refuge in Abyssinia from the pagan 
Romans and the invading Saracens, but. 
middle of the 


ever since the fourth cen- 


tury, the form and profession of Chris- 


| tianity has been maintained in that African 


| different 


| superstition, 
| barbarism. 


| tains, besides a 


of continual wars among its 


tribes, and with th 


land, in spite 
e pagan and 
Mohammedan nations by whom it is sur- 
The light thus long preserved 
hI 


pie 


rounded. 
flame struggling 


thick darkness of d 


is, however, but a fee 


egrading 


through the 
dissolute morals, and general 


The Abyssinian Church re- 


multitude of minor ob- 


servances, that peculiar ceremony of the 
Mosaic law which Christian baptism super- 


seded; it observes both the Jewish and 
Christian Sabbaths; and though never 


subject patromzes 


7 


to the Romish pontiff, 
monachism, enjoins the adoration of saints, 
and does Jittle for the instruction of either 


ep 





people or clerg 
Abyssinia has, moreover, some natural 
The country 
with wide 


features of peculiar interest. 
of 


valle Vs, or 


mountain chains, 


CcOnSIStsS 


rather plains, between them. 
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One of the highest of these ridges divides 
it into two provinces, which, as it were, 
interchange the seasons. While the trop- 
ical winter pours down its continuous rain 
on the eastern side, the cloudless sky of 
summer bends over the western. When 
the rain sets in there, the summer returns 
to the east, and the natives follow that 
genial season by migrating with all their 
flocks across the mountains. The teff, or 
corn of Abyssinia, is a grain no larger 
than the head of a small pin. In its val- 
leys grazes the great galla ox, with horns 
four feet in length. In its southern hills 
lie the fountains of the Nile, first made 
known to Europe by the enterprising and 
much-criticised traveler Bruce. Very few 
have followed his steps even in our travel- 
ing times. ‘The track lies too far from 
European civilization. But the latest ex- 
plorer, Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, has lately 
published the notes and observations of a 
pedestrian journey through the whole 
length of Abyssinia in a very interesting 
work. 

Like a true and hardy traveler, he as- 
sumed the habit and equipments of an or- 
dinary native, wearing the costume and 
accepting the privations of the country. 
His dress was a long coarse cotton scarf, 
with drawers of the same. A red cap, 
with which he reached the first town, was 
borrowed of him and never returned; the 
sandals were given up in less thana month ; 
and for three years, Mr. Parkyns says, 
“| wore no covering to my head, except 
a little butter when I could get it, nor to 
my feet, except the horny sole, which a 
few months’ rough usage placed under 
them.” 

In this primitive equipage the traveler 
journeyed over the great plains. Many 
are his strange pictures of shepherd vil- 
lages, with flocks grazing on the bound- 
less them; of circular 
churches, with thatch roofs and pillars of 


pastures round 
cedar ; of mountain fortresses built high 
on the gray rocks ; of towns with earthen 
ramparts, and merehant caravans with 
their laden oxen and elephants. Mr. Par- 
kyns also tells us something of the courts 
and camps of those petty and rather un- 
certain princes, whose wars and usurpa- 
tions make up the history of the land for 
ages. 

A prince of a somewhat amiable char- 
acter offered to confer on the English 
traveler the government of a district call- 

Vou. VII.—80 














ed Rohabaita, which, strange to say, is 
nothing less than the happy valley of John- 
son’s “ Rasselas.” The imaginary de- 
scription given of it by the learned doctor, 
if at all true in Abyssinia’s ancient and 
better days, is far different from the pres- 
ent appearance. Mr. Parkyns describes 
it as a deep, marshy valley, surrounded 
by high and sandy hills, on the steeps of 
which poor villages are built, whose in- 
habitants cultivate millet, and depend for 
water all the dry season on what the sand 
flats retain of the winter rains. Our trav- 
eler thought proper to decline that prefer- 
ment, particularly as he would have been 
obliged to defend his province continually 
from a neighboring tribe. 

He describes the people of Abyssinia 
in general as rude, but hospitable ; low in 
their domestie morals, backward in all the 
arts of life, and addicted to many singular 
and silly superstitions. By one of these, 
all blacksmiths are regarded as possessed 
of supernatural powers ; anda story which 
Mr. Parkyns found in high credit, illus- 
trates at once the ignorance and credulity 
of the people. <A certain old woman in 
the neighborhood of Adoua, to all appear- 
ance died, and was buried; but on the 
following night the priest, who in Abys- 
sinia acts as sexton also, was visited by 
a noted blacksmith, who, for a considera- 
tion, obtained leave of his reverence to 
remove the body privately. After this, 
it was remarked that the blacksmith rode 
a remarkably fine ass, which, as it passed 
the houses of the deceased woman’s mar- 
ried sons, on the way to market, always 
brayed loudly, and endeavored to enter 
their doors. One of the sons at length 
began to suspect that there must be some- 
thing magical in the business. By his 
instigation a rising of the village took 
place, the blacksmith was seized, ass and 
all, the priest gave his evidence against 
him, and the sorcerer confessed that his 
ass was the young men’s mother, who had 
not died, but had been cast into a trance 
by his art, and afterward transformed into 
the quadruped he rode to market. His 
power extended no further than the body ; 
the human feelings and memory remained ; 
hence the recognition of her children. 
The blacksmith offered, provided his life 
were spared, to restore the old woman’s 
wonted appearance. Mr. Parkyns could 
not learn the mode of exorcism, but when 
it was almost complete one of the young 
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men, overcome by anger, forgot the prom- 
ise the family had made, and ran the sor- 
cerer through with his spear, to the great 
misfortune of the old woman, for one of 
her feet had not been disenchanted, and it 


remained asinine. 
One cannot read 


these accounts of a 
far-distant and half-barbarous, yet remark- 
able country, without feeling how much | 
our free and enlightened country owes to | 
the Providence that has so largely blessed 
her. Let us hope the debt will be in 
some sense acknowledged by our mission- 
ary enterprise abroad, and our prayerful 
endeavors at home, that the knowledge 
of the Lord may cover the earth, and that 


nations may rise up to call our country 
blessed. 


i 


on his mind, when boating up and down the 


SAVING TWO LIVES. 
ROM his boyhood upward, Herbert 
had always had strongly impressed up- 


river, the horrors of the well-known rock 
at the He knew 
how many lives had been lost upon it, how 
much property had 
its frightful altar; and while it is the won- 
der of Dartmouth 
that such a hideous danger can be left un- 


mouth of the river Dart. 


been sacrificed on 


every one who visits 


buoyed who 


passes up and down the Dart hears some 


or unmarked, everybody 
legend of its past misdeeds, and shudder- 
ing, gives it the widest possible berth. 

While Herbert was straining his utmost 
glance, watching for another gleam of 
lightning to reveal the scene once more, 
something like a faint ery was heard. 

“ By heaven!” cried he, starting to his 
feet, “‘ that cry is from the rock, and it is 
a woman’s voice.” 

Without further thought, except to get 
to the scene of danger as quickly as possi- 
ble, Herbert dashed from his covert. 

Heedless of the lightning, and regard- 
less of the rain, he was speedily wet to 
the skin; but that was a trivial matter. 

After divers falls and bruises, he con- 
trived at last to get down to the shore op- 
posite to the point where he knew the 
rock was, and going slightly up the river, 
so that the wind might convey the ery of 
the sufferers to him, instead of drowning 
it, he listened for a moment, and distinetly 
heard the cries of— 


* From the “Pride of the Mess,” a naval 
story of the Crimean war. 


| throwing off his clothes one after 
| “ but it is a duty to try. 
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“Help, help! We are drowning—we 


| are drowning !” 


* Where are you—are you on the rock?” 

“ Yes,” shouted back a man’s voice, 
“we are on the reck—the water is rising 
rapidly on us, and our boat has gone down. 
Quick—make haste—make haste, if you 
hope to save us.” 

** Have you time to wait while I run up 
to Dittisham for a boat?” 

“No, no!” shriecked back one of the 
voices; “the water is above our waists 
already, and sweeping over us with such 
1 ten 


1 


force we must be washed away i 
minutes.” 

“Can you swim ?” 

Ne,” answer. 

“God help you! It will soon be over,” 
muttered Ilerbert, “‘and I fear I shall be 
lost My poor mother!” said he, 
nother, 
Help me, God of 


was the 


too. 


‘ 


heaven!” cried the youth, dropping on his 
knee for one moment; then running as far 
above the rock as he thought was prae- 


ticable, he shouted out— 


“ T will swim to you.” 
He then plunged boldly into the stream, 


| with nothing on but his shirt and trowsers, 
| having previously tied the latter round his 
waist with his neckerchief. 

At the time that Herbert took his leap 
the tide was running strongly up the river. 
He therefore swam boldly down the stream, 
as if making for Dartmouth, proceeding 
slantingly across the river toward the op- 

posite shore, where the beautiful woods 
of Greenaway shaded the boyish steps of 
the immortal Walter Raleigh. 

In the course of a few minutes he lifted 


his voice up—t Where are you?” but he 


heard no answer, for the westerly storm 
swept up the river at that moment with a 
In an- 


fresh gust, and drowned the reply. 
other second the heavens were once more 


brilliant with lightning, and Herbert be- 


held, two or three yards under his lee, the 
rugged point of the rock, like some demon 
holding up his j: 


to it, in all the agony and desperation of 


1gged head, while, clinging 


impending death, was a young man, who 
clasped in his arms a girl of some seven- 
teen years. 

Strange it is,that in a single glance the 
human mind takes in the whole character 
of the face on which it gazes. Even in 

that awful hour, when the fearful grave 
| that yawned beneath them appeared about 





























to swallow up all these three beings, Her- 
bert detected in that countenance just the 
very face that seemed to have haunted 
him in all the poetical day-dreams of his 
soul for years. Large, full, speaking eyes, 
with a small, delicate face ; long, flowing, 
and luxuriant hair, drenched as it was 
with rain, and anguish-stricken as those 
features were with the horror of such a 
situation ; that single glance, while it filled 
his soul with the deepest sympathy for 
the fate of this fair unknown, nerved him 
with fresh courage to strive against the 
elements, and lit in his soul a stern deter- 
mination to succeed in saving her or to 
perish in the attempt. 

“Cheer up!” he eried, as, relaxing his 
swimming, he put forward both his hands 
to guard himself from being dashed too 
violently by the roaring storm against the 
sharp and jagged edges of the rock; then, 
as he succeeded in placing his foot, and 
setting his back against the stream, he 
said to the man, “Cannot you swim at 
all 2” ; 

“QO heavens! no, not a bit.” 

** Where is your boat ?” 

** She struck and filled, and went down 
instantly when that squall came on. We 
were trying to cross the stream on the 
Dartmouth of the rock when the 
squall took us.’ 

* Stay,” said Herbert ; ‘ what stick is 
that pointing up?” 

‘* Nothing but one of the oars entangled 
in the rock.” 

* All right,” said Herbert. ‘ Now lis- 
ten to me,”’ putting his face close to that 
of these two unfortunate people, whom he 
could yet scarcely see in the dark, further 
than just to discern the general outlines 
of their heads. ‘“ You have no time to 
lose, and you must follow implicitly what 
I tell you or we shall all be lost. I will 
pull this oar from its sticking place, and 
while you put your two hands upon it— 
and nothing more, remember—this lady 
must place her two hands upon my left 
shoulder. Now, before we start off into 
deep water, is there any amount of your 
clothes that you can get rid of? The 
least thing adds to your weight. Men’s 
clothes are heavy, ladies’ are light, and 


side 
. 


do not so much signify.” 

*“ How can I get rid of my clothes, they 
are all so wet and clinging to me?” 

“ Well, I will help you. 
there is your coat. 


First of all 
Can you hold on by 
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the rock with one hand for a few mo- 
ments 2?” 

“T think so.” 

“Very well, then; first let go your left 
hand gently, and I, with my right, will 
pull that sleeve off; then let go your right 
hand, and we will pull that off.” 

‘“‘ But there is my pocket-book in my 
coat.” 

‘* Has it much money in it 2” 

“ Yes, two hundred pounds.” 

“That had better have been left on 
shore in boating. Is it in notes?” 

“To 

“ Well, first of all, I will take out the 
book. Let me feel. O, here it is ; come, it 
is not so heavy as I feared ; I will just stick 
that inside my waistband. Now, then, I 
am ready to pull off the left hand; take 
that hand off the rock. So; now hold 
fast. How the coat sticks! Hurra! 
that is done. Now, then, hold fast with 
your left hand, and let go the right. So; 
there he goes up stream to Totness,” said 
Herbert, as soon as he had drawn the coat 
from its late wearer, and thrown it to sink 
in the bubbling tide. ‘* Now what boots 
have you got on?” 

**O, luckily, I have got on shoes.” 

“ Well, kick them off directly, then.” 
“T cannot—they are tied.” 

“ Well, put one of your feet out, so that 
can get at it, and break the shoe-string. 
So; that is it. There he is gone. Now 
the other.” 

“QO, how the rock cuts my feet!” 

“ Never mind the cuts now; up with 
the other foot. Ihave him. There goes 
the second shoe. Now, how about gold 
watch and chain? Have you got one on?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, give it to me; I will do my 
best to throw it toward Dittisham shore. 
If it does not reach the dry ground, we 
may at least throw it so far into shallow 
water that it may be picked up next tide.” 

** Just take it off my neck, will you!” 


— 


“JT will. Ah, it’s a nice watch. It is 
a pity to use it so roughly.” 
“QO, here is my watch, too,” said the 


lady, ‘if you will take it over my head.” 
“ Thank you,” said Herbert ; and gath- 
ering the watches in his hand, he gave 
them a vigorous cast toward the shore, 
and saw them sink a few yards from it. 
‘“¢ Now, those will easily be recoverable to- 
morrow. Have you anything else about 
you—keys, or anything of that sort ?” 
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“ Nothing,” said the lady. 
“T have some silver in my trowsers 


pocket,” said the gentleman. 
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| 


‘* Pitch it all into the river,” said Her- 
bert; “this is one of those occasions on | 


, 


which money is a curse to man.’ 
“ Just put your hand in my left trowsers 
pocket and take it all out, then.” 
Herbert did so, and produced a whole 


handful of silver, which he threw after | 


the watches. 


‘* Now, then, we are as light as we can | 


ra . mia | 
Ihe water is rising very rapidly. 


get. 
Be ready to start. You must neither of 
you attempt to breathe through your | 


mouths; 
nostrils, and Just hold 
your noses up as much as you can above 
the water, but do not attempt to lift your 
hands above it, for you will sink directly. 


I will take hold of the other end of the 


nothing more. 


you must breathe through your | 


oar, and swim with you toward Dittisham ; | 


but remember that both your lives depend 


upon not lifting a single finger above the | 


water. If you do that, you will sink; if 


you do not do that, you cannot help float- | 


ing. Do you understand?” 
* Quite,” said the lady. 
“T will try,” said the man. 


* Now, then, may God help us!” said 


Herbert, and, laying one hand on the oar, | 
while he still clung to the rock with the | 
other, after a little difficulty he succeeded | 


in extracting the blade of the oar from the 


crevice of the rock, in which it had stuck, | 


and it once more floated in the water. 


** Now, then,” said Herbert. getting it | 
round into the proper position, “just lay | 


your two hands here where the leather 
-.” 

* But if I let go of my sister she will 
sink.” 

“ No, please God, she shall not. 
madam, place both your hands on my left 
shoulder before he takes the oar. 
rest on me your full weight, and never 
mind swallowing a little water, both of 
you. 


Here, | 


Now | 








“TJ will! I will!” gasped the unfortunate 
man; and the moment he did so away 
went all three on the bosom of that angry 
tide, right into the deep water. 

“T am drowning! I am drowning!” 
shrieked the man. 

* No, no; you are all right now; keep 
your courage up—we will be on 
shore.” And Herbert, getting sufficiently 
out of his reach not to be entangled with 
him, stuck the blade of the oar between 
his teeth, and struck out boldly for the 
little fishing village of Dittisham. Going 
up the river with the stream and wind, 
the progress of the trio was very rapid ; 
and as Herbert struck out with the utmost 
possible energy toward the lights that still 
gleamed from the windows, 
where the beach shelved down much more 
gently than in the adjacent parts of the 
river, he succeeded, in about ten minutes, 
in getting them into the still water made 
by the projecting race as it advanced out 
to that narrow strait of the river where 
the scene of this catastrophe happened. 

In a few minutes Herbert struck his 
foot against the shore, and instantly rose 


soon 


cottagers’ 


up, the water not coming above the waist. 

“Thank Heaven, we are saved!” said 
he, for the first time placing his arm round 
the waist of the gentle being who, without 
a murmur, had so implicitly followed his 
instructions ; but when he expected some 
reply, he found the excitement of the 
scene had ended in her fainting. 

Knowing well, from past lectures of his 
friend Drystick, what was the proper 
treatment of a lady under these circum- 
stances, and that the best practice was in- 
stantly to lower the head, Herbert (no 
ways reluctant, be it confessed) caught 
her light and graceful figure in his arms, 
and while the long disheveled fell 
down, streaming with water, he raised her 


hair 


little, tiny feet, as she Jay in his embrace 


like a pale statue. Even in that time of 


| excitement, he could not he Ip momentarily 


As Herbert said this he slipped round | 


to the side of the rock where they were, 
and placing himself on the lady’s right 


hand, she took fast 


hold of his dress at 


the point indicated ; and, as she did so, | 


she felt her feet borne away by the water. 


*O, Lam sinking! O, I am sinking!” 
*Q no; you will not. sink. Keep 
your head down, and rest on me. Now 


quick, my boy, clasp hold of the oar.” 





glancing, with an admiring eye, on the 
lovely features he pressed to his bosom; 
but the darkness was too great to do more 
than just assist the imagination in believ- 
ing that nothing could surpass her beauty. 

* Come along quickly, my boy,” said 
he, turning to the brother, who, to his as- 
tonishment, was so overcome with the 
danger through which he had passed that 
he remained floundering in the water up 
to his neck, unable to rise. 














‘‘ Help me, help!” 
strength is gone.” 

“T cannot help you, my boy. I have 
to carry your sister. Come, jump up like 
aman; all the danger is over now—put 
your arms round my waist, and [ will walk 
slowly to the shore. Cheer up, my lad ; 
we will go and get a draught of wine and 
some dry clothes at the village inn, and 
you will soon be all right.” 

“OQ, T shall die! I shall die!” 

‘* Nonsense—die ! 
it just now, and that is quite enough for 


cried he; “all my 


you. Come along, come; put your arm 
out; that is it. There, now, clasp me 


round the waist with the other hand—so ; 
that is it. Make an effort to come along. 
You will soon be out of it. So, man, that 


is it. My eyes, what tremendous light- 
ning! Ahoy there! — Dittisham ahoy! 


Help!” cried Herbert, shouting with the 
voice of a stentor, overjoyed and restrung 
with the delight of having saved two fel- 
low-creatures. 

That flash of lightning had done good 
service, for some of the old fishermen, look- 
ing out from the village inn, had caught 
sight of the three strugglers, and perceiv- 
ing a lady lying helpless in the arms of one, 
and the other floundering in the water, 
two or three men rushed down. 

“Here, sir, give me the lady,” cried 
one. 

‘* No, thank you—never while I live,” 
said Herbert. ‘ Here, you may take this 
gentleman off my waist if you like. That 
is right; so, well done. Now run, one 
of you, over to the inn, tell them to make 


roaring fires in their best bed-rooms ; get | 


plenty of blankets and mulled port wine, 
and if they have no wine, some hot spirits 
and water.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ cried the men, hearing 
at once, from the decisive tones of Her- 
bert’s voice, that they were speaking to 
one accustomed to command, and of a rank 
superior to themselves ; and, in five min- 
utes more, Herbert bore his lovely burden 
into the little village inn, and, having 
moistened her lips with wine, she eventu- 
ally opened her eyes, and uttered the 
words, “* My brother!” 

“ All safe,’ said Herbert. 

A gentle pressure of the hand returned 
the lady’s thanks more expressively than 
words could have uttered, and if Herbert 
had doubted how well his 
were appreciated, that doubt would have 


heroic labors 
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been dispelled by some words that fol- 
lowed. 

““T do not quite hear,” kneeling and 
placing his ear close to her lips. 

“See to your own clothes before you 


| eatch cold.” 


“God bless you!” said Herbert, “I 
| will,” pressing her fingers to his lips; and 


| 
| 
| then, as he covered them carefully over 


You were very near | 


| from the cold, he saw her gentle eyes 
close, and the big, bright tears gush from 
under those long and darkly-fringed lids. 


or ++ 


LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT 
LAST. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


A TRAVELER through a dusty road 
Strew’d acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree, 

Love sought its shade at evening time 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Among the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scoop’d a well, 
Where weary man might turn. 
He wall’d it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
sut judged that toil might drink, 
He pass’d again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cool’d ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside! 


A dreamer dropp’d a random thought ; 
*T was old, and yet *t was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true: 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great ; 
A watchfire on the hill; 

It shed its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That throng’d the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
© thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 





But mighty at the last! 
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A DINNER UNDER TRYING CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 
N moments when danger threatens our- 


selves or others, self-possession is 
undoubtedly a most valuable quality, and 
one which it would be well to endeavor 


In 


my own experience, an incident once oc- 


to cultivate by all judicious means. 


curred that powerfully illustrates this truth ; 


and, with my reader’s permission, I shall | 


now briefly narrate it. 


Many years ago, when a very young | 


man, pursuing my professional studies, I 


was resident, during the summer months, 


at the lovely little village of ——, on the | 
shores of the romantic estuary of one of | 


our great rivers, in the hope of recovering 


health, somewhat impaired by too assidu- | 


ous application over the midnight oil. 
Among the casual acquaintanceships which 
] formed, there was a very slight one with 
a gentleman in the neighborhood whom 
1 shall call by the name of Johnson. ‘This 
thick-set 
single gentleman of middle age, of mild 


individual was a_ stout, short, 
yet somewhat grave aspect and gentle- 
manly manners. Ile possessed no striking 
peculiarities of character, and was gen- 
erally respected as a quiet, unassuming, 
and inoffensive man. 

I had been for some months in the vil- 
lage, and was on tolerably familiar terms 
with most of the ordinary residents, as 


well as the few summer visitors who fre- | 


quented the place, when a rumor of a most 


extraordinary character suddenly spread | 


abroad, and set every gossip on the alert. 


This rumor was neither more 
than that the grave Mr. Johnson had been 
seen at an early hour of the morning, on 
a certain common near the beach, pirou- 
etting and posturing in the 


countable manner, and finishing his extra- 


most unac- 
ordinary performance by a dance somewhat 
in the style of the Ojibbeway Indians. 
Every one, of course, had his own comment 
on this singular oceurrence. One would 
have it that he had been returning in a 
state of semi-inebriety, after dining with 
a half-pay captain in the neighborhood. 
Another, that he was merely taking need- 


nor less | 


ful exercise, as he was much confined in | 


the office during the day; while a third 


insisted that there was only one feasible | 


explanation of the mystery, when the man’s | 
bas e | 


character and other 
taken into account, and that was, that he | 


circumstances were | 
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was stark, staring mad. Which of these 
surmises was the correct one the sequel 
will show. 

A day or two after the report above al- 
luded to had been in circulation, I was 
standing on the pier, conversing with the 
captain of the local steamer which had 
just arrived, when Mr. Johnson mode up 
to me in a hurried and excited way quite 
foreign to him, and, shaking me warmly 
by the hand, inquired after my welfare. 
As I before hinted, my acquaintance with 
him was but slight, so that I felt both sur- 
prised and somewhat uneasy at the un- 
usual warmth This, 
however, he did not seem to observe, but 
continued to talk in a rapid and, occasion- 
ally, slightly incoherent manner on a 
variety of subjects, concluding by asking 
me home to dine with him in a way which 
admitted of no denial. In vain I pleaded 
a prior engagement, in vain I asked leave 


of his salutation. 


only to run to my lodgings to change my 
dress ; he would listen to no excuse, but 
taking a firm grasp of my 
never for a moment relaxed, hurried me 
Ush- 
ering me into his sitting-room, he gave 
orders to the servant to bring dinner as 


arm, which he 


toward the house where he lodged. 


soon as possible; and then, turning to 
me, proceeded in a low tone, and with an 
air of mystery, to inform me how he had 
of late been favored with certain visions 
and revelations of the most marvelous na- 
ture; how the medium of these revela- 
tions was a certain gentleman of ancient 
renown, and of erratic propensities, named 
Orion, well known to students of mythol- 
ogy in connection with his aquatic ex- 
ploits on a dolphin’s back ; how he had 
been endowed by this medium with the 
power of saving himself and friends from 
an impending terrible calamity. ‘ But,” 
added he, fixing his eyes upon me, “ there 
is a condition which must be complied 
with before this power can be exercised 
with effect ; and this condition implies a 
sacrifice, and the shedding of blood, to 
purify me and fit me for my high mission.” 

The conviction, which had been moment- 
arily growing, now burst upon me that I 
Was in the presence of a raving maniac ; 
and that the reader may appreciate the 
trying nature, not to say danger, of my 
position, I may state that the house, 
though at no great distance from others, 
was secluded in its own grounds, and sur- 


rounded by trees; that the only other 

















person in it besides the madman and my- 
self was the servant girl before mentioned, 
as the family were all from home; while 
the chance of relief appearing, in the form | 
of a casual visitor, was very faint indeed. 
While earnestly occupied in detailing to 
me the incoherent dreams of a disturbed 
fancy, the servant entered with the dinner ; 
and with evident marks of trepidation and 
terror, which did not serve to reassure my 
spirits, she deposited the materials and 
accompaniments of the meal, and hastily 
withdrew. 

It is needless to remark that my appe- 
tite was somewhat of the smallest. In 
fact, what with my uneasiness lest the 
unfortunate maniac should take it into his 
head to injure either himself or me, anx- 
ious speculations as to the probability of 
assistance arriving, and with wonder how 
it was ali to end, I could scarcely swallow 
But my host was so pre- 


a mouthful. 
occupied with his own thoughts and com- 
munications that he did not observe the 
lack of justice I did to his viands, and 
continued to talk of his visionary expe- 
riences in a strain of rapid and voluble 
earnestness, boasting of his ability to per- 
form all sorts of impossible exploits with 





an air of the most grave and settled con- 
viction. “Ah! Mr. M——,” said he, 
* you cannot form the slightest concep- | 
tion of the glorious visitants I am favored | 
with. Surrounded by an atmosphere of 
the most delicious music, their every ges- | 

| 


ture the very poetry of motion ’—and, as 
if to give me an illustration of his waking | 
dreams, he suddenly started up, and com- | 
menced a kind of grotesque dance, while | 
he whistled, or rather hissed out through 
his dry and cracked lips, some wretched 
imitation of a popular air. Not knowing 
what else to do, I sat uneasily still and 
watched him; and really his powers of | 
enduranee were wonderful. He shuffled, 
gyrated, and pirouetted for an incredible 
length of time without a symptom of fa- 
tigue, and with a liveliness and vivacity 
that were quite distressing. 1 was heart- 
ily tired of the performance, and was 


salculating when he should be obliged to 
givg in through sheer exhaustion, when all 
at once “a change” seemed to come over 


him ; for, ceasing his perpetual motion, 
and hastily muttering something about the 
“time for action having arrived,” he rush- | 
ed into the little closet, which served both | 
as dressing and bedroom, and which opened | 
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from the apartment in which we had dined. 
Conceive, reader, my horror, when I heard 
him rattle something which I felt morally 
certain, from the sound, was a case of 
razors. Desperate at the thought of his 
obtaining possession of those deadly im- 
plements in his present state of mind, I 
hastened into the bedroom, and recollect- 
ing his having spoken of some letters he 
had to dispatch, I reminded him in a hur- 
ried manner that the post-bag would be 
closed immediately, and, while his mind 
was thus diverted into a new channel, I 
quietly slipped the razor-case into my 
pocket. Remembering my having heard 
or read something of the power of the 
human eye over madmen, I tried the ex- 
periment on this occasion; but every 
attempt to catch his eye completely failed, 
from my having to encounter the glassy 
stare of a very unimpressible pair of spec- 
tacles which he wore, and which rendered 
perfectly hopeless every effort to penetrate 
them. But relief was now at hand. A 
smart double rap at the door, which was 
followed, when the girl opened it, by the 
authoritative demand, ‘* Show me into Mr. 
Johnson’s room,” in Dr. 8 ’s well- 
known voice, was as music to my ears ; 
and though the worthy doctor had a com- 
plexion approaching the color of brick- 
dust, an exaggerated Roman nose, and no 
particular chin, I thought when he entered 
the room J] had never seen so pleasant a 
countenayce. My equanimity was not a 
little increased likewise by observing that 
he was followed by astalwart gamekeeper 
and one or two villagers, who seemed in- 
tended as a corps de reserve, and who 
slipped into the kitchen as he entered our 
apartment. 

It was curious to observe the effect of 
his appearance on the unhappy maniac. 
Advancing to the doctor with an air of 
haughty coldness, yet with perfect good- 
breeding—* May I ask,” said he, “to 
what cause I am indebted for this visit 2 
I am not aware that it is by my invitation 


” 








you are here ; and 

“ No, sir,” said Dr. S., brusquely inter- 
rupting him, and evidently determined to 
carry things with a high hand, * I am here 
by an authority superior to yours ;” and 
then added sternly, “ Sit down, sir; now 
show me your tongue.” 

After a slight display of hesitation his 
haughty mien deserted him, and be slunk 
to a chair with the subdued manner of a 
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‘ : OY, ; 
snubbed child. Thereafter he yielded | centuries there were now and 


passively to whatever was demanded of 
him while Dr. S. was present; but I af- 
terward learned that it took four strong 
men to undress and put him to bed, so 
powerful was his resistance when he un- 
derstood the doctor had taken his depart- 
ure. 

As the surgeon’s arrival was the signal 
of my release, I need not trespass further 
on the reader’s patience than to observe 
that I saw him embarked next day, under 
judicious control, on his way to a lunatic 
The cir- 


asylum in a neighboring city. 
I have 


cumstances the case, which 
given as they occurred, are indelibly im- 


of 


pressed upon my mind; and I sincerely 
trust it may never again be my lot to dine 
under such trying circumstances. 


+m 


For the National Magazine.] 


THE GREEK CHURCH. 


YMBRACING within its pale more than 

4 fifty millions of people, and being the 
national Church of one of the great powers 
in the world’s affairs, the Greek Chureh 
has ordinarily no little interest. Closely 
connected with the origin, and greatly af- 
fecting and affected by the results of the 


Crimean war, it is just now exciting much 


more than ordinary interest and attention 
in our own country as well as in England 
and the other countries more immediately 
affected by the conduct and results of that 
war. Tor, far distant from the field as we 
may be, as republicans and as Protestants 
we will be affected by what is really the 
politico-religious war between Russia and 


Rome—the seven-hilled city of St. Peter | 


and St. Petersburgh. 
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} . 
| differences 


| with 


| the 


The Greek Church is ordinarily con- 


sidered a schism from the Latin or Romish 


Church. 


ven after the removal of the | 


seat of government of the Roman empire | 


fromm Rome to Constantinople, there were 
hot and ill-concealed jealousies and con- 
flicts between the chief bishops (patriarchs) 
of the two cities. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople claimed higher dignity and 


| 


| communion to their own. 


superior authority, in consequence of his | 


being over the see in which were the court 
and imperial residence. The patriarch 


of Rome, on the other hand, based his 


claim to the supremacy upon the an- | 
tiquity and wealth of his see and his sue- 
cessorship to St. Peter. For several 


then quite 
violent disturbances between these dig- 
nitaries and their adherents. In the ninth 
century a wide and most notable breach 
occurred ; but it not until in the 
eleventh that, in consequence of the ex- 
communication of the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople by Pope Leo IX.,an openand entire 
separation took place between the Churches 
of the Levant and that of the West. Pro- 
posals have been repeatedly made for 
uniting the two communions; but the 
hatred of the Latins to the Greeks, and 
of the Greeks to the Latins, has hitherto 


was 


been insuperable. 

At present the Greek Church embraces 
nearly all of the inhabitants of Russia— 
in Europe, Asia, and America—and some 
twelve or more millions of people residing 
in Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and along the northern shore of Africa. 
It includes a population variously esti- 
mated at from fifty to sixty millions, 
and subsists in the form of several sects 


| or divisions, separated, however, by lesser 


ceremonies 
denominations of our 
The largest, and to 


in doctrine and 
than the various 
Protestant Church. 
us most interesting division, is the Rus- 
sian; and after having stated some facts 
reference to the Greek Church in 
general, we shall add something with re- 
spect to the Russo-Greek Church in par- 
ticular—simply premising that the Greek 
Church everywhere, in learning and piety, 
is hardly the shadow of what it was in 
former times. 

The following statements will exhibit 
main tenets of the Greek Church. 
They do not usually baptize their chil- 
dren until three, six, ten, or even fifteen 
years of age ; but it is considered almost 
sure damnation if they die unbaptized. 
Their form of baptism is a treble immer- 


sion. They require the laity to receive 
the communion in both kinds, and ad- 
minister it even to infants. They re- 


baptize those admitted from the Romish 
They deny the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, insisting that it is only from the 
Father. They exclude from their sgera- 
ment the Romish ones of confirmation and 
extreme unction, and have no superstitious 
reverence for the Host. ‘They deny that 
auricular confession (private confession to 


a priest) is required by any divine precept. 


They deny that there is any such place 
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as purgatory, though they pray for the 
dead. They deny that the pope has any 
special authority, and at set times, in their 
ceremonies, hand him over to the “ evil 
one.”’ ‘They have no very holy horror of 
dissolutions of the marriage tie. They 
condemn, however, all fourth marriages. 
They deny that either usury or fornication 
are mortal sins. ‘They hold that such as 
may have taken holy orders may become 
laymen again, and they approve the mar- 
riage of their priests—provided that they 
marry before ordination. 

The form of government of the Greek 
Church is Episcopal. The highest prelate 
over the largest districts is called a pa- 
triarch, and his see a patriarchate. At 
first, and for some time, the patriarch of 
Constantinople was the head of the entire 
Greek Church ; but at present his author- 
ity is limited to the Greek Church proper 
—a very small part of the whole—there 
being an independent patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, another of Antioch, and another of 
Alexandria ; and there being now, as we 
shall see, no such dignitary over the Rus- 
sian dominions. ‘The patriarch is elected 
by the highest clergy of his patriarchate, 
and he, as well as his electors, must be 
unmarried. Inthe Turkish dominions the 
election of a patriarch, before valid, must 
be confirmed by a grand seignor. 

The clergy of the Greek Church are 
divided into two great classes—the one 
composed of the priests or pastors proper, 
and the other of the monks and higher 
clergy—bishops, archbishops, and_patri- 
archs. A provision with respect to the first 
of these classes is, that they must be mar- 
ried before being ordained ; and it is said 
(though difficult of verification) that another 
provision — founded doubtless upon the 
precept of Paul to Timothy, requiring one 
desiring the office of a bishop to have 
“his children in subjection ”’—requires 
them to be fathers! The other class 
may marry, but with the loss of their ec- 
clesiastical dignity. The clergy live on 
the revenue of the churches, which they 
manage to make a very considerable sum. 

Monasticism prevails to a very great 
extent in the Greek Church. Upon Mount 


Athos, in Greece, is a most celebrated 
and interesting collection of monasteries, 
numbering some twenty, with many con- 
nected and dependent habitations, and 
containing a population of several thou- 
The buildings are large, oftenest 


sands. 





| Roman Catholies. 
| tothe Virgin Mary, and invoke the saints ; 


‘ 


in the form of the Greek cross, always 
occupy striking positions, and have very 
much of the military air. ‘They are 
adorned with almost numberless pictures, 
and have the heads and members of nearly 
all the saints in the calendar—ineluding 
the left hand of St. Michael, “in good 
condition, diffusing an abundant and de- 
lightful odor ;” and the left foot of St. 
Anne, “a right marvelous and savory 
relic !” 

The monks are divided into three pro- 
gressive classes. On entering the monas- 
tery they undergo a novitiate of three 
years, from which they advance to the 
lesser habit; and in rare instances, ex- 
cept in the hour of death, (for it is said 
that one dying with this habit on him is 
sure of heaven!) to the greater habit. 

The discipline of these monasteries is 
very severe. ‘The monks never sleep 
more than five or six hours a day ; never 
taste flesh meat ; on one hundred and fifty- 
nine days of the three hundred and sixty- 
five have only one meal, and on no day 
more than two; and ordinarily, their diet 
consists of vegetables and bread, boiled in 


water. By far the greater part of the 
monks are engaged in manual labor. 


‘* Some of us pray, and the rest of us work,” 
was the answer they gave to a recent 
traveler, in reply to a question as to their 
employment. A great number are en- 
gaged in tillage, others in various handi- 
crafts—manufacturing articles for home 
consumption. 

Convents are not so numerous in the 
Greek Church as monasteries. The 
nuns are in no degree inferior to the monks 
in their abstemious courses of life, their 
penances, fasts, prayers, and other acts 


of devotion. Their heads are shaved 
close; their habit is of black woolen 
cloth. Each one has separate apartments 


—usually two rooms—and those in good 
circumstances are allowed to keep a serv- 
ant. They spend their time often in ed- 
ucating young ladies, and occupying their 
leisure moments with needle-work. 

The ceremonies of the Greek Church 
are most like those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, though in some respects widely 
diverse. They have feasts and fasts, 
high-days and holy-days, set-days and 
Sundays, in abundance. Their fasts are 
much more rigorous than those of the 
They address prayers 
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but they deny that they do so in the same 
way as the Roman Catholies. 

The manner of the introduction of the 
Greek Church into Russia is differently 
stated. One account is that two Greek 
priests, having visited Moravia, met there 
the Duchess of Olga, and having secured 
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| Great abolished the office of patriarch, 


her as the first convert, she was greatly | 


instrumental in enlarging the Church. 
For this reason, it is said, she (under the 
name of Helena) has been enrolled as a 
saint in the Russian calendar. 

Another story is that Wladimir, whose 
reign terminated in 1015, feeling the neces- 


Church in the British dominions. 


the dignity and luster of which approach- 
ed so near the prerogatives of majesty as 
to be offensive to the emperor and bur- 
densome to the people ; and, according to 
the present constitution of the Church, 
the Czar is its head, as the sovereign of 
England is the head of the established 
Oper- 
ating upon his subjects through their re- 


| ligion, as well as their loyalty, his influ- 


sity of some religion to the prosperity of his | 


kingdom, sent ten of his most distinguish- 
ed men into all the various countries then 
known, to examine and report upon their 
systems of religion. Being semi-barbar- 
ous, these commissioners were, of course, 


disposed to recommend a system which 


| strictest rules of tradition. 


had an imposing ritual, and appealed very | 


much to the senses. ‘They went to Mec- 


ca, but soon left; 


for Mohammedanism 


then made too great demands upon the | 


powers of self-control, and prohibited the | 


use of many things to which the Russians 
were addicted. ‘They then visited the 
Kast, but were no better pleased with the 


ad 


Manichawan system, then so prevalent, for | 


it was too much veecupied with abstract 
ideas about matter and spirit, good and 
evil, &e. They disliked Romanism on 
account of the arrogant claims of the pope. 
Judaism was spurned because it had no 
country, and its professors were wander- 
ers in the world. But the lofty minarets 
of the Church of St. Sophia, and the mag- 
nificent ceremonial of the Greek Church, 
filled the reyal commissioners with ad- 
miration, and they recommended to Wla- 

that 
national 


dimir which ever since has been 


the religion of 
though, in the thirteenth century, Russia, 


Russia. For 
after long resistance, became the prey of 
the Mongol hordes, and her princes were 
the vassals of the descendants of Genghis 
Khan, yet even the Mongol rule was fa- 
vorable to the Church, and greatly in- 
‘reased its wealth and influence. 

l’or some time the metropolitan bishops 
of Moscow were consecrated by the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. But, after the 
capture of that city by the Turks, they 
were consecrated by the assembled bish- 
In 1588 the 


Russian dominions were constituted a sep- 


ops of the Russian Church. 


ence over them must be immense. ‘The 
government of the Church is professedly 
vested in a ** Holy Synod,” composed of 
the higher ecclesiastics ; but none of its 
decrees are of any force without the ap- 
proval of the imperial procurator—usually 
a lay-member of the synod. 

The Russian clergy form a distinct 
caste; supported not by law, but by the 
A priest mar- 
ries the daughter of a priest, and the same 
families commonly remain in holy orders. 
The priests are allowed to marry but once, 
and this provision makes them very care- 
ful of their wives; and hence one of the 
most expressive sayings of the people is, 
** As happy as the wife of a priest !” 

Priests (or “ pappas,” as they are call- 
ed) of merit are very rare in the rural 


districts. Most of them are ignorant, of 
course, and exclusively occupied with 


their own affairs. In solemnizing the cer- 
emonies, or dispensing the sacraments, 
they frequently think of nothing but their 
own gains. ‘They care little or nothing 
for the cure of souls, and spread around 
but little of either instruction or consola- 
tion. Dr. Baird, in “ Lectures on 
Kurope,” represents them as often admin- 


his 


| istering the sacraments when intoxicated, 
j and states that they frequently drown a 


arate patriarchate ; but in 1721 Peter the | 





child when baptizing it, and then, with 
the utmost nonchalance, turn round to the 
assembly, and say, “It has pleased God 
to take that child to himself—hand me an- 
other!” 

A recent French 
some very telling statistics, taken from 
the reports of the holy synod, with refer- 
ence to the capacity and morals of the 


traveler produces 


Russian clergy. From these statisties it 
appears that, during the year 1836, no less 
than two hundred and eight ecclesiastics 
were deposed for infamous crimes, and 
nineteen hundred and eighty-five convicted 
of offenses of less gravity. As the whole 
number of clergy at that time was one 
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hundred and two thousand four hundred | able consideration. They make for them- 


and fifty-six, it appears that about two | 


per cent. were judicially condemned in one 


year. In 1839 this proportion was as 


high as five per cent. ; and in the period | 


of three years, from 1836 to 1839, more 
than fifleen thousand ecclesiastics passed 
before the courts of justice. 

In the early part of this century, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society engaged 
in extensive efforts for the distribution of 
the Bible in Russia, and, for a time, the 
scheme met with the approval of the em- 
peror and the higher clergy. But the 
ecclesiastics became alarmed about losing 
their sway over a Bible-reading people, 
and at their instigation the late emperor, 
soon after coming to the throne, issued a 
ukase suppressing all Bible societies, and 
prohibiting the circulation of the Scriptures 
in any part of his kingdom. 

Peter the Great was just on the point 
of laying his ban upon all monasticism in 
the Russo-Greek Church, but, for some 
cause, did not do this, though he guarded 
it with some most wholesome restraints. 
Thus, no man can enter a monastery until 
fifty years of age. A married man cannot 
enter a convent without his wife agrees to 
enter with him, nor at all, if there are any 
children under age. No female can enter 
a convent before she is forty years of age. 

The Empress Catharine II. confiscated 
all the landed property of the 
Greek Church, and assigned regular sala- 


Russo- 


ries to the ecclesiastics, and stipends to 
the monasteries and convents. The sum 
thus paid by the government is not large, 


but the deficiency is amply compensated | 


by the influence of the clergy in extract- 
ing voluntary contributions. It is related 
that, on one oecasion, the Emperor Alex- 
ander expressed his astonishment to one 
of the dignitaries of the Church at the 
immense sums of money the clergy had 
at their disposal. The prelate, without 
making any other reply, led the emperor 
to a window, and pointed to the entrance 
of a much-frequented place of devotion 
near by, where each worshiper, as he 
entered, could be seen dropping iato a box 
Besides, the priests 
‘* No one,” 


a piece of money. 
are most wicked extortioners. 








selves the best market they can, and fix a 
price on their spiritual commodities in 
proportion to the devotion and ability of 
their respective customers.” 

After what has been said with reference 
to the priesthood, if there is any force in 
the old proverb, ‘“ Like priest, like peo- 
ple,” the condition of the laity of the 
Greek Church can easily be guessed at. 

Having said thus much as to the past 
and present of the Russo-Greek Cliurch, 
and having no intention to speculate on 
its probable future, we can only express 
the belief (which is probably the child of 
the wish) that it will gain the ascendency 
over those now resisting its power, and, 
having driven out from the Levant Mo- 
hammedanism and Romanism, will itself 
eventually be superseded by a pure Prot- 
estant Christianity. 

A celebrated Englishman, writing re- 
cently in one of the British Reviews, after 
stating as the cause of the Crimean war the 
emperor’s (of Russia) claim to a protect- 
orate over the twelve millions of Greek 
Christians in the Turkish dominions, and 
declaring that France could not allow his 
claim, because it might interfere with her 
protectorate over two millions of Roman 
Catholics who are ‘Turkish subjects, 
writes as follows—by way, we suppose, 
of justifying the course of England in en- 
tering the (un) “ Holy Alliance :”—* The 
dangers to which the liberties of mankind 
are exposed by the progress of the politi- 
co-religious power of Russia are very se- 
rious indeed, and far greater than those 
with which civilization is threatened by 
the politico-religious power of Rome.” 
But this is the utterance of one ready to 
say harsh things about everything Rus- 
sian, and it will be hard, we think, to con- 
vince Americans that it is true. And it 
will not be hard, we think, for them to 
decide which is likely to stand most in 
the way of universal civil and religious 
liberty—the Russo-Greek Church, with 
all her present superstition and degrada- 
tion, but without a pretended infallible 
head, without auricular confession, without 
a cursed and cursing system of monasti- 


| cism, without a claim to be the only true 


says Ricaut, ‘can procure absolution, be | 
admitted to confession, have his children 


baptized, be married or divorced, or obtain 


an excommunication against his enemy, 
without first paying to the priests a valu- | 





Church, and the right to punish heretics, 
or the Romish Church, with all these, and 
with her Jesuitieal system, her immense 
revenues and church establishments, and 
all her abominable mental slavery. 








THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 


ID the reader ever go into ** The Cave 
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will take your breath. Down comes a 
| barrel of water on your head, and up into 





your face a young hurricane of blinding 


of the Winds” at Niagara? That’s a | 


bath to talk of as long as one lives. Let 
me see if I can take you through it. 


From the Canada side you see a division 


foam. You stop, and if there were not 
others behind you would go back, and 


| leave the cave to its own amphibious gods. 


of the American Fall next to Goat Isiand, | 


where what appears to be the heaviest 
part of the great column of water is cut 
off by a projection of this dam, dashing 
with a thundering roar upon the rocks be- 
low. Here its foam and spray mingles 
with that of the main sheet, so as to seem 
continuous from the opposite side. The 
common pictures of the Falls show this 


distinctly. But there is a space between 


the two columns where a man of good | 


But you don’t want to look like a coward, 
so you go on, thinking yourself a fool. 
Turn aside a little, and down another flight 


| of rickety steps, and then ona level twenty 


or thirty feet through such a water-pelting 


| and tempest of foam as no human inven- 


tion could ever get up. It comes from no 


| certain, but always from the least-expected 


| 


: 

nerves can sit, and, looking upward be- | 
j : 

| you shout and laugh in the eestasy of en- 


tween the showers of foam, see the white 
rolling arch of the mighty torrent turning 
with slow majesty into the gulf below. 
That is the extreme venture of the ex- 
perienced guide who conducts you through 
“The Cave of the Winds.” 

But now we are standing on the cliffs 
above, and to get down we enter at the 
top of a round tower, by which you descend 
a narrow spiral stairease, wondering, after 
a while, if there is any bottom to it. You 
may meet other parties half-way, coming 
up, and ask them that question, and per- 
haps receive the same reply that I did: 
“Is there any top to this screw concern?” 
Down further and further. Finally, you 
emerge on the sloping banks under the 
cliffs, three-fourths of the distance to the 
river. Loose rocks, dripping water, hang 
above you, and you tremble for your crown. 
They seem to stick together without means 
of visible support, but the guide tells you 
they never fall inthe summer. He threw 
a small stone against them to prove it, and 
brought down a peck of fragments, which 
caused me to fix my bathing-cap more 
firmly on my head. I then discovered 
that the crown was torn out of it. The 
guide furnishes the bathing clothes, and 
charges a dollar for his company. 

Down a rude flight of steps, holding on 


| joyment and wonder. 


| the furious water-blast. 


| how sublime! How it mocks words! 


quarter. Just when you open your mouth 
to speak, or your eyes to look, then you 
get it like grape-shot from the Malakhoff 
tower. Now you are completely in the 
cave, sheltered by a projecting rock, and 


A few minutes ago 
you stood on the cliffs, hot and sweating 
under a sultry sun, and ready to sink with 
Now you are fresh and in- 
You 


own 


weakness. 
vigorated in every joint and faculty. 
of the 

Sublime and terrific, 


have caught some torrent’s 
strength and spirit. 
but its glory overcomes all fear. 

After a few moments’ rest, you clam- 
ber through a crevice under magnificent 
showers. IHlere is another board with a 
single banister, and holding on with the 
consciousness that your life is in that 
grasp, you crawl and drag yourself out on 
the rocks at the foot of either division of 
this mighty Fall. There you sit and look 
up as youcan. The foam boils and lashes 
all The water-spirits, angry 
at your intrusion, whirl clouds of spray 
Down from above drives 
You know it is 
a dangerous spot, and that to unclasp a 
finger may be fatal in an instant; but O 
Over 


around you. 


into your eyes. 


and on comes the rolling flood, perpetual, 
Its misty brow is among 
And it has rolled there for 


exhaustless. 
the clouds. 
ages. 


You clamber back, and emerging upon 


| the other side, ascend the stairs, glad to 


like death to the single banister doubtfully | 
| ing yourself, “* Why did I not stay longer 


A good jerk, 
you think, would break it down, and send 
you whirling into the foaming gulf. I was 
reminded of boys trying the ice on a mill- 


fastened on the inner side. 


dam—** when she cracks, she’s strong.” 
Guide instructs you to cover your mouth 
with the left hand, or the wind and spray 





get out alive—and in another instant ask- 


in the midst ef that grand and glorious 
scene 2?” 

Though you were there but for a few 
minutes you will never forget it, and the 
probability is that you will never make the 
venture again. 
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THE CAPTIVITY 
| AVING narrated the suc- 


cessive captivities of the 
Jews, we proceed to notice the 
location and the ecendition of 
the exiles during the captivity. 
For the sake of distinctness, 
we would first and separately 
consider these points in refer- 
ence to the ten The 
first removal of the Israelites, 
under Tiglath Pileser, is said, 
in the second Book of Kings, 
xv, 29, to have been to the land 
of Assyria ; but no city or prov- 


tribes. 


ince of the empire is mentioned. 
The people then carried away, 
as already shown, were of the 
pastoral class, and many of 


them must have been poor and abject. | 


It has been supposed by some that they 
were conveyed to Nineveh, which city 
was then inereasing and prospering under 
the energetic and ambitious rule of the 


renowned ‘Viglath; but if the capital city 


really was their destination, such help as 
they could afford, in carrying on his 
architectural and artistic projects, must 
have been in the humblest capacity as 
laborers—very different, indeed, from the 
service which could be rendered by sub- 
sequent captives taken from towns and 
skilled in the arts. They 
might, indeed, be employed for military 
purposes, helping to swell the number of 


mechanical 


troops, whose lives the eastern despots 


held very cheap, and devoted as sheep to 
the slaughter. 

Shalmaneser, in his large deportation 
of Israelites, transferred them, we are in- 
formed, to Halah and Habor by the river 


Gozan, and to Hara and other cities of 


the Medes. In these old geographical 
notices, it is difficult to identify the names 
with places at present known. Major 
Rawlinson, a great authority in such mat- 


ters, considers this Halah to be the Calah | 


of Asshur (Gen. x, 11), which is said to 
have given the name of Chalonites, men- 
tioned by Strabo and Pliny, to the sur- 
rounding region. Calah, according to him, 
is Sur Puli Zohab, situated on the high 
road leading from Bagdad to Kirmanshah. 
Jewish traditions still linger in that local- 
ity, and David is regarded by the inhabit- 
ants as their titular prophet. 


AND 


vr 
‘ gt 


Habor has | 
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been taken to be the same as Athar, a city 
situated very delightfully on the banks of 
the river Kizzil Ozan—the old Gozan. 
Hara, according to the authority just 
cited, is the Atropatenian Ecbatana, one 
of the grand treasure-cities of the Medes. 
Atropatenia is equivalent to Little Media. 
as distinguished from Great Media—a 
country described by Strabo as very 
populous, and capable of furnishing ten 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. 
It consists, with the exception of its 
mountainous borders, of fertile plains and 
vales gently undulating and abundantly 
watered. The soil is described as fruit- 
ful; and Chardin says, that when he 
visited it, the country was in a state of 
od cultivation. 

The Israelites do not seem to have been 
regarded by the Medes other than as useful 
colonists ; still we cannot but regard the 
state of the people a captivity ; for the ex- 
iles, dwell where they might, and let them 
be never so kindly treated, were forcibly 
detained in a land distinet from their own, 
to which the patriotic among them would 
look back with strong affection. To be 
expatriated, would be to a true child of 
Israel a bitter calamity. And we may add, 
that if the first captives to Assyria were 
likely to feel being torn away from the 
farms and pastures of their fathers, the 
second and larger bands, under Shalman- 
eser, driven away from the cities, and in- 
cluding the people of a higher class, would, 
in all probability, be deeply sensible of their 
expatriation, and would pensively recur to 
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. . ~ . ! 
the familiar streets and dwellings of their 


childhood, and to those still more endeared 
spots outside the walls—the place of their 
fathers’ sepulchres. 

There are few persons, perhaps, now-a- 
days who read the Apocrypha. 
who do, will recall to mind the connection 
between our present subject and the Book 
of Tobit; the hero of which is described 
as “the son of Aduel, the son of Gabael, 
of the seed of Asael, of the tribe of Neph- 
thali, who in the time of Enemessar (or 
Shalmaneser), king of the Assyrians, was 
led captive.” We beg to be distinetly un- 
derstood, as by no means pledging our 
faith to the story of the adventures of 
young Tobias and his dog—the marvels 
wrought by the liver of the fish—and the 
driving away the devil Asmodeus by the 
smell of perfumed ashes ; but still we feel 
justified in regarding the scenery and 
costume of the wonderful story, in which 
there may be after all a basis of truth, as 
affording illustrations of the 
state of the Israelites during their early 
captivity. ‘Tobit dwelt in Nineveh, and 
did many alms-deeds to his brethren, who 


interesting 


came to him there; he was appointed pur- 
veyor to the Assyrian monarch, and is 


described as a man of property, for he 


deposited ten talents of silver —about 
$18,750 — with one of his brethren at 
Rages, another city of the Medes. Then 


he describes his wife Ania as taking 
“women’s works to do,” and tells us that 
when “she had sent them home to the 
owners, they paid her wages; and gave 


her also, besides, a kid.” 

Sennacherib, probably after his unsuc- 
cessful expedition into Judea, is repre- 
sented as cruelly treating the Israelitish 
captives, and casting forth their bodies 
unburied without the gates of Nineveh; 
the 
office of collecting the remains, and giving 
for which humane 


whereupon Tobit performed pious 
them decent sepulture ; 
and patriotic deeds—as the story goes— 
he had to leave the city in order to escape 
On 
after the death of that king, he heard of 


Sennacherib’s wrath. his return, 
one of his own nation being strangled, and 
cast out in the market-place. 
he says, “Il wept, and after the going 
down of the sun, I went and made a grave 
and buried him; but my neighbors mocked 
me, and said, ‘ This man is not yet afraid 
to be put to death for this matter, who 


fled away, and yet, lo! he burieth the 





Those | 
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ed from the burial, and slept by the wall 
of my courtyard, being polluted, and my 
face was uncovered.” ‘These particulars, 
with the statement that Tobit lived in 
Nineveh till he was one hundred and fifty- 
eight years old, show at least how, in the 


| estimation of the Jews afterward (they 


| being of 





of 


the 


the 


down 


course in possession 
traditions handed to them), 
Israelites of the second captivity, located 
in Nineveh, were very differently circum- 
stanced one from another ; some possibly 
being held in slavery, others certainly 
being in a state of freedom; some being 
poor, and others rich; some treated with 
violence, and others held in honor; while 
women among them worked for wages, 
and received kindness at the hands of their 
Nor 


employers. should the touches of 


| feeling recorded be forgotten, indicating 





as they do not only sentiments of human- 
ity, but the nobler affections of brotherly 
regard toward all who were of the house 
of Israel. 

It is now time to direct the reader to 
the localities and the condition of exile- 
life connected with the history of the 
people of Jerusalem and Judah during 
their captivity. We have that 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away the princes, 
the mighty men of valor, and the ecrafts- 


seen 


men, in the eighth year of the reign of 
Jehoiachin. It was, no doubt, the same 
captivity to which reference is made at the 
beginning of the Book of Ezekiel. The 
captives, we are there told, were situated 
in the land of the Chaldeans, by the river 
There are two streams which 
of Chebar or Khabour. 


Chebar. 
bear the 
The one which empties itself into the 
Euphrates, by the ancient Carchemish— 


name 


the modern Karkaseea—is, no doubt, the 
river to which Ezekiel Mr. 
Layard has recently explored the region 


alludes. 


watered by this stream, and informs us 
that the Khabor flows through the richest 
pastures and meadows, while its banks 
are covered with flowers of every hue, 


| and its windings through the green plain 


resemble the coils of a large and beautiful 


Cherefore, | 


serpent. It is a lovely and enchanting 


' scene, and the liveliest emotions of joy 
| seized on the traveler’s party as they ap- 


proached it. Trees in full leaf line the 
vater’s edge, which is skirted with flowers, 
reaching above the horses’ knees. 

In this neighborhood there are many 














mounds, and the banks of ancient canals 
are full of indications of Assyrian civili- 
zation. At present, it is a country fa- 
mous for its abundant pasturage ; and the 
Arab, as he bounds along, passes many a 
flock of sheep and herd of camels. The 
ruins of Arban, on the banks of the Kha- 
bour, formed the objects for which Mr. 
Layard especially undertook his expedi- 
tion to this part of Mesopotamia; and 
he describes them as of a character resem- 
bling those of Nineveh. The character 
of the sculpture is rude, and bears “ the 
same relation to the more delicately finish- 
ed and highly ornamented sculptures of 
Nimroud, as the earliest remains of Greek 
art do to the exquisite monuments of 
Phidias and Praxiteles.”” These artistic 
features point to an early period of As- 
syrian civilization; while the Egyptian 
relics are also of a remote antiquity, per- 
haps as early as the fifteenth century be- 
fore Christ—a period when we know there 
was an intimate connection between the 
two countries. 

Here, around this ancient city, then, 
when yet in its pride and glory, it is not 
improbable the captives were located to 
whom Ezekiel refers. The flatness of 
the scenery about Arban corresponds with 
the “* plain” of which Ezekiel speaks re- 
peatedly ; yet, though flat, the prospect 
must have been delicious, for even in its 
present almost depopulated state, we are 
told that ‘tthe eye ranges over a level 
country bright with flowers, and spotted 
with black tents and innumerable flocks 
The color of these 
floral decorations, too, is ever changing. 
‘* After being for some days of a golden 
yellow, a new family of flowers would 


of sheep and camels.” 


spring up, and it would turn almost in a 
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and drank of the same waters as are now 
flowing by those ruins. We agree with 
Mr. Layard, and picture to ourselves the 
great Assyrian city, Nineveh-like, with 
a palace-temple on the now crumbling 
mound; terrace above terrace; noble halls, 
and slabs, and statuary, crowning the spot ; 
at the same time keeping our eye on those 
outspread meadows and fields, with their 
enamel of flowers of many dyes—the entire 
scene forming a background for our con- 
ceptions of Jewish exile life in that locality. 
It seems obvious, on the face of the Book 
of Ezekiel, that the Jews at Tel-Abib 
were a distinct people, recognizing the 
elders among them as a superior class; 
and they were probably allowed to submit 
themselves, within limits, to their ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

The prophet Ezekiel ministered among 
them, it would appear, without any hin- 
derance from the Assyrian rulers, and was 
evidently permitted to have meetings of 
the elders in his house. The people cer- 
tainly look more like a band of colonists 
than a herd of slaves. One does not de- 
rive from the perusal of Ezekiel any idea 
of those around him being in the same 
condition as their forefathers in Mgypt. 
As the ministrations of the prophet relate 
to the remnant continuing in Jerusalem, 
as well as to his fellow captives on the 
banks of the Chebar, the allusions to 
manners and customs cannot be certainly 


employed to illustrate the circumstances 


of the former; but as we find no allusion 
to slavery, as one of the evils under which 
the people labored, this may be taken as a 
negative proof that they enjoyed a con- 
siderable measure of freedom. Some, in- 
decd, might be in the royal service, en- 


' gaged on public works, laboring after the 


night to a bright searlet, which would | 
! . . . ~ - 
cupied in humbler handicraft, for masters 


again as suddenly give way to the deepest 
blue. Then the meadows would be mot- 


tled with various hues, or would put on 


the emerald green of the most luxuriant | 


of pastures.” 


Iizekiel observes that he came to those | 
Tobit, doing * women’s work” for hire. 


of the captivity at Tel-Abib, that dwelt by 
the river of Chebar—that Tel-Abib mean- 
ing the mound of the heaps of the ears of 
corn. 


Whether this applies to a town, or | 


simply to an artificial elevation, is by no 
means clear; but Mr. Layard thinks it | 
probable that around Arban may have been | 


pitched the tents of the sorrowing Jews; 
that in its pastures they fed their flocks, 





j 


manner of artisans; others might be oc- 


among their brethren, or the people of the 
land. The employment of herdsmen and 
shepherds, too, seems not an unlikely one 
for many of the exiles; and the women 
we can imagine, like Anna, the wife of 


Of course such persons as sympathized 
with Izekiel would be grieved in spirit 
at the sight of Assyrian idolatries; and 
we can imagine him and some of the elders 
clothed in sackcloth, with their keen black 
Hebrew eyes fixed in sorrowful meditation 
on the triumphant mockeries of the land 
of their captivity, as they contrasted them 
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with the pure service of their own loved 
but deserted and desolate temple ; yet the 
bulk of the captives certainly do not ap- 
pear to have left behind them the sins 
for which God drove them out of their 
cherished home. 
the coarsness of their old image worship, 
but their hearts were still going after 


They had abandoned 


their covetousness ; while gusts of levity 
and despair in turn came over their dark 
and unchastened minds. 

We have further glimpses of exile life 
in the Book of Daniel; but there the scene 
is transferred from the banks of the Chebar 
to the banks of the Euphrates—a distance 
of about three hundred miles—a fact that 
serves to give us an idea of the wide dis- 
persion of this guilty and chastised people. 
We sce Daniel and the three Hebrew 
youths, his companions, in the very court 
of the monarch at Babylon, under the care 
of the master of the eunuchs, with a royal 
provision for support, and education in the 
learning and language of the Chaldeans. 
Subsequently, we behold the first of these 
exiles raised to an office of preeminence 
and power in the city and the empire, 
while his three companions also are ad- 
vanced to political stations of trust, in- 
fluence, and power. The circumstance 
shows that the Jews could not, as a race, 
have been branded by the Assyrians as 
utterly debased, and unworthy ofall honor ; 
and that they could not, moreover, have 
been systematically and constantly crushed 
under foot in the strange land into which 
Jehovah had sent them as a chastisement. 
There was the opportunity of a Jew rising 
to share in the councils of the empire, and, 
as we should suppose, the opportunity for 
him to employ some of his brethren under 
him in the public service. No notice is 
given in the Book of Danicl of the He- 
brews constituting a distinct class in the 
city of Babylon. Probably they were 
more seattered among the rest of the popu- 
lation, and were more intermingled with 
them, than in some other parts of the 
empire; yet in cases where piety was 
deep, like that of Daniel and his associates, 
a moral distinction would be apparent, 
such as the dullest Babylonian could not 
overlook. Acts of cruelty and oppression 
might sometimes occur—no doubt did so 
—still we cannot but think that the cir- 
cumstances of honor in which some of 
their nation were placed would reflect 


dignity on all, so as to prevent ill treat- 





| ment from being the rule rather than the 
exception. It is to be remembered, too, 


that Jehoiachin, in the forty-fourth year 
of the captivity, was released from im- 
prisonment, and allowed to rank among the 
princes who sat at the royal table—a cir- 
cumstance, by the way, which shows the 
dark as well as the bright side of the pic- 
ture; how there was, at one time, harsh 
and rigorous treatment, and at another, 
favors the most flattering. 

But it must be remembered that in all 
this, we are only speaking of the outward 
—of what may be called the material con- 


| dition of the captives. There were still 


| sources of grief left, calculated to agitate 


| the bosom inspired by Hebrew patriotism 


and piety. The captives were far away 


| from their own land, and that, to Jews, 


involved the greatest privation, because in 
Jerusalem alone could the highest rites 
of their religien be performed. There 
were, most likely, synagogues in Babylon ; 
some, indeed, have supposed that they 


| originated there ; but how they arose is a 


question involved in impenetrable uncer- 


| tainty ; yet most certainly there was no 


temple or tabernacle, no priest or sacrifice, 


| no altar or ark for the child of Abraham 


/on the banks of the Euphrates. 


Hence 
it was, that by the waters of Babylon they 
would sit down and weep; yea, they 
would weep when they ‘ remembered 
Zion.” 

It will be necessary for us now to direct 
a passing notice to the condition of the 


}country of Israel and Judah while the 


captivity continued. We learn from the 
sacred books, that when the Israelites 
were taken away by Shalmaneser, he sent 
to Samaria, to fill up the devastations that 


| had been made, colonists from Babylon, 
| Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim. 


These strangers mingled with the few 
melancholy relics of an exiled race still 
permitted to cling to their fatherland. 
The state of things, moral and religious, 
which ensued may be inferred from the 
circumstance, that the people, among 
whom the miserable remnant would be 
swallowed up under the general name 
of Samaritans, worshiped the idols in- 
troduced from Assyria, until their country 


| began to be depopulated by wild beasts. 
; Then, under the notion of this chastise- 


ment having come from a local deity, dis- 


‘pleased at his worship having been neg- 


i 


lected, they requested the Assyrian king 
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BABYLON, 


to send them an I[sraelitish priest to in- | 


struct the people in the service of the God 
whose displeasure had been incurred. He 
was sent and settled at Bethel, where he 


restored the worship of Jehovah ; but this | 


was only one among the other religions 
practiced by the nations who had come to 
occupy the territory. “They feared the 
Lord and served their own gods.” This 
passage, in Israelitish story, is remarkably 
illustrated, as Mr. Layard shows, by the 
inscriptions recently discovered at Nin- 
eveh, in which the tnhabitants of conquered 
cities and districts are represented as re- 


moved to distant parts of the empire, and | 


replaced by colonists from Nineveh, or 
The con- 
querors, too, as we also learn from the 


Vou. VII.—31 


from other subdued countries. 





inscriptions, established the worship of 
their own gods in the conquered cities, 
| raising altars and temples, and appointing 
| priests for their service. This exactly 
accords with the words of the sacred his- 
| torian, in connexion with the facts just 
| mentioned: “ they made gods of their own, 
| and put them in the houses of the high 
| places which the Samaritans had made.” 
The fate of Jerusalem and Judea was 
| different from that of Samaria. After the 
| overthrow of the city, in the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, and the removal of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, together with abundance 
| of spoil, to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar ap- 
| pointed Gedaliah, a person of some con- 
| sequence, as a sort of viceroy over the 
| miserable remains of the expatriated tribes. 
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This governor seems to have been a gen- 
erous-hearted man, and desirous of amel- 
iorating the abject condition to which the 
people were reduced; Jeremiah was a 
helper in his benevolent efforts, and with 
him sought to reeoncile the Jewish rem- 
nant to the Babylonish sovereignty, as 
resistance, under existing circumstances, 
was worse than vain. 

We noticed that a few nobles, at the 
time of the siege, sought safety from the 
foe by flight. When the Babylonish army 
retired, such of those persons as had es- 
caped capture returned to the ruins of 
their old city ; not, however, to aid Geda- 
liah and his the 
prophet, but to sow dissension and concoct 


illustrious companion 


conspiracy. Jealous of the governor, one 
Ishmael, a prince of royal blood, plotted 
against his life; and the noble Gedaliah, 
too disingenuous to harbor suspicions, and 
confiding implicitly in the honor of his 
unprineipled fellow countryman, 
treacherously slain at a banquet, with his 
Hebrew and Chaldean associates, which 
he had provided at Mizpah. The day fol- 
lowing the perpetration of this atrocity, he 
heard of the approach of eighty men, who 


Was 


were on their way to the ruined temple 
with offerings; having met them at the 
entrance of Mizpah, he falsely pretended a 
wish to present them to Gedaliah, and hyp- 
ocritically expressed himself ready to join 
in their lamentations. But watching an 
opportunity, he caused them also to be mas- 
sacred, excepting ten, who, having stores 
of wheat, barley, oil, and honey concealed 
in pits, as it is still customary to store 
grain in the Kast, were spared, doubtless 
on condition of giving up their wealth to 
his followers. The bodies of the victims 
were cast into a large excavation made by 
king Asa, during his wars with Israel. 
Alarmed at the prospect of Babylonian 
revenge for the crimes he had thus eom- 


by 


| 
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God had instituted for the Jews sabbatic 
years. During every seventh annual pe- 
riod, according to his law, the land was to 
lie fallow. ‘The command, however, had 
long been set at naught. Avarice had 
stifled faith; the disobedient people could 
not trust a righteous and unchangeable 
God; and now, accordingly, he is seen 
vindicating the honor of his government 
the that 
might enjoy her sabbaths. The desolation 


leaving land desolate, she 


| was most literal; the land lay untilled 


| tivated. 


| 


and without inhabitant. ‘The toils of the 
of the 
wilderness, 


husbandman = and vine-dresser 
ceased. All tracked 


by nomadic tribes, except that here and 


was a 
there, in the southern parts, some bands 
of Edomites had taken up a settled abode. 
In the seventh chapter of Isaiah occurs a 
passage vividly describing the wild state 
of the land once so fertile and richly cul- 
Large tracts, formerly occupied 
as vineyards, rented after the rate of a 
piece of silver for each vine, were over- 
grown with thorns and briars. The thinly 
seattered inhabitants no longer went forth 
with the implements of husbandry, but 
earried bows and arrows to destroy the 


wild animals that lurked in the underwood 


| and bushes. 


Gardens and fields were no 
longer fenced ; the produce was not regu- 
larly carried to the store-house or the barn ; 
but the few kine and sheep belonging to 


| the poor occupiers were left to enjoy the 


full benefit of an abundant and spontaneous 
pasturage. The early prediction of Moses 


(Lev. xxvi, 34), and the later one of Jer- 


| emiah (2 Chron. xxxvi, 21), that the land 


should enjoy the rest of which it had been 
defrauded, are very remarkable, when we 
consider that, as exemplified in the case 
of Israel, it was not the general policy of 
the conquerors to leave the conquered 
country in desolation, but to replenish it 


by foreign colonists, by whom it might be 


mitted, Ishmael fled to the Ammonites ; | 
and Johanan, a friend of Gedaliah, with | 
the few persons of influence remaining, | 


repaired to Egypt and sought protection 


there—a step against which Jeremiah 
protested, though he was compelled to ac- 
company the fugitives. Nebuzaradan soon 
appeared as an avenger of the atrocities 
committed by Ishmael and his party ; but 
such was the forlorn condition of the eoun- 
try, that only seven hundred and forty-five 


individuals were found therein, who were 


immediately sent beyond the Euphrates. 


| of restorations — party 


cultivated. 

“The ransomed of the Lord,” said the 
prophet Isaiah, ‘shall return and come to 
Zion.” ‘That prediction was fulfilled. 
But it was not one single event, any more 
His- 
tory records a series of events as consti- 
the 


than was the deportation into exile. 


indeed, a succession 
following party 


tuting return ; 


| homeward at considerable intervals—the 


| little short of a century. 


whole chain of facts stretching through 
In our limited 
space, it will of course be impossible to 
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THE KING AND VESSELS, 


dwell at large on all the circumstances of | 
the transaction. ‘The most that we can 
do is to present a popular outline of the 
leading facts. 

Babylon was taken by Cyrus in 536 
B. C., after a siege of not much less than 
two years. ‘The stratagem of the Persian 
conqueror in diverting the waters of the Ku- 
phrates, and the occasion of riotous festivity | 





during which the decisive blow was struck | 
—so clearly described by Herodotus and 
Xenophon—are foretold, as well as the 
subsequent desolation of the city, with 
wonderful plainness by the prophet Jere- 
miah, in the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters 
of his inspired writings. ‘The decree of 
Cyrus, recorded at the beginning of the 
Book of Ezra, was the authority and 
signal for such of the Jews as longed for 
the home of their fathers, to adopt meas- 
ures for their return. In consequence, 
about fifty thousand, including seven thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-seven ser- 
vants or slaves, under the leadership of 
the prince Sheshbazzar and the priest 
Zerubbabel, started from the banks of the | 
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Euphrates, to seek once more 
the land of Canaan. This 
was in the year 536 B.C. 
They assembled from differ- 
ent parts, and formed one 
great caravan, with camels, 
horses, and other beasts of 
burden, amounting to above 
eight thousand. ‘The most 
precious of the treasures they 
bore back to their own city, 
were the temple-vessels which 
Cyrus had restored. Some 
time was spent in making prep- 
arations, and the long and 
wearisome journey over the 
desert occupied them four 
months. It was the move- 
ment of a host, reminding one 
of the march of their fathers, 
who had passed under the 
shadow of Sinai centuries be- 
fore. 

A month after their return 
they met among the ruins of 
the temple, reared an altar, 
and celebrated the feast of 
tabernacles. A month later, 
they laid the foundations of 
the new house for the wor 
ship of Jehovah, when there 
occurred the touching scene 
recorded in the third chapter of Ezra. 


| The Persian governors aided the restored 


exiles ; but the Assyrian colonists located 
in Samaria did all they could to hinder 
them. ‘The latter, indeed, so far succeed- 
ed in their malicious purposes, as to cause 
the work of rebuilding the temple to be 
stopped for a while. Thus thwarted, the 
zeal of the Jews also flagged. They 
thought more of providing houses for 
themselves than a suitable place for the 
worship of God. Zechariah and Haggai 
reproved and exhorted them in reference 
to this matter; in consequence of which 
they resumed their hallowed enterprise, 
and under Zerubbabel, the work begun in 
earnest in 520 B.C., was finished in 516 
B.C. The feast of the dedication was 
instituted to celebrate the event, and that 
festival became a permanent memento of 
the Captivity and the Restoration. 

It was not until the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, that the people began to sur- 
round Jerusalem with walls, in which em- 
ployment they were again molested and 
interrupted by their old enemies, the Sa- 








NEHEMIAH AND 


maritans. It was about this period, prob- 
ably, that there occurred the striking 
events recorded in the Book of Esther— 
that beautiful episode in Hebrew history 
—and it was through the favor of Arta- 


| 
xerxes that the Jews were at length re- | 
lieved from their troublesome and malig- | 
nant neighbors; though it is remarkable | 
that his decrees relate only to the build- 
ing of “the house of the God of heaven,” 
not to the fortification of the city. This | 
decree belongs to the seventh year of his 
reign, and may be dated 458 B.C. It | 
was the period, too, when the second 
great caravan of exiles marched to their 
own land. ‘They amounted, in this case, 
to 5000 persons, including 113 who had 
married heathen wives in their captivity. 
This party. too, was four months going to 
Jerusalem. 

The year 445 B.C. is another memora- 
ble date in connection with the return, for 
then it was that Artaxerxes gave Nehe- 


miah, his cupbearer, permission to journey 
to the ‘land of his fathers’ sepulchres,” 
and to make Jerusalem a walled city. 





The history of his adventures in the prog- 

ress of the work so jong suspended, is 
recorded with great simplicity by himself ; 
and he also informs us of the impoverished 
condition of the inhabitants of the city 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


through mortgage and debt, from which | 
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ARTAXERXES, 


| he relieved them by procuring from their 


creditors either the total remission of their 


| liabilities, or at least exemption from the 
| payment of interest. Nehemiah, after a 


time, revisited Babylon, probably on busi- 
ness connected with his country, but be- 
fore. long returned again to Jerusalem. 
Numerous families, no doubt, accompanied 
him. ‘Though we have not a detailed ac- 
count of numbers, and other circumstances 
in connection with Nehemiah’s expeditions, 
as we have in the case of Ezra, yet most 
likely he was a leader of parties to Judea, 


| succeeded perhaps by others at different 


times, until the whole of the old country 
was repopulated. 

It has been remarked by Jahn, that the 
invitation of Cyrus to rebuild the temple 
was addressed not only to the Jews in 
Babylon, but also to the exiles scattered 
over the Persian empire. From this he 
concludes that not a few of the ten tribes 
returned to Palestine. We apprehend he 
exaggerates the number, but certainly it is 
probable that some might attach them- 
selves to the caravans of their brethren 
proceeding to the fatherland ; the old ani- 
mosities between the different tribes being 
subdued by long years of separation and 
distance from the country of their ancient 
common faith and worship. It is possible 
even that there were Israelites in the com- 
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pany of those who followed Zerubbabel, 
but most, we consider, would follow after- 
ward at different times; at any rate, the 
history of later periods mentions Israelites 
as settled in Galilee and Perea long before 
the time of Christ. Many, however—the 
great majority we should suppose—of the 
people forming the nation of Israel never 
returned at all, and the subsequent history 
of the lost tribes, as they are termed, has 
been of late, especially, a subject of much 
inquiry and speculation, We cannot 
enter upon it here, yet it will not be for- 
eign to our purpose to observe, that not 
only did a large proportion of the ten 
tribes remain in foreign lands, but a con- 
siderable number of the Jews in Babylon 
actually declined to avail themselves of 
the Persian decree of liberation. We 
know that the Jews of Babylonia, in after 
ages, included some of the élite of the 
Hebrew nation, and were regarded with 
much respect and honor by those whe 
dwelt in Palestine. Among those who 
remained under the Persian dominion, 
some even submitted to torture rather than 
deny their religion by assisting in the 
erection of a heathen temple. We trace 
Jews in Babylonia under the Roman su- 
premacy, and we find them involved in re- 
bellion and civil war. 

Hebrew travelers visited Babylon in 
the third century, and recorded their ob- 
servations, ‘Che Babylonian Talmud be- 
longs to the sixth century, and contains 
notices of the Jews at that period, men- 
tioning not less than two hundred towns, 
in the Persian empire, inhabited by Jewish 


families. In the twelfth century, Benja-. 


min of Tuleda found twenty thousand 
Jews dwelling within twenty miles of 
Babylon. 

We have not yet touched on the chron- 
ological question of the SEVENTY YEARS, 
nor can we now enter upon it at any length. 
As both the carrying captive and the re- 


| round about,” &e. . * 


in 516 B.C., thus giving just seventy 
years between the two events. But the 
conclusion in which we are disposed to 
concur, is, that the seventy years com- 
menced at the time when Jeremiah ut- 
tered his prophecy. It was in the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, synchronizing 
with the fourth of Jehoiakim, king of Ju- 
dah, that the prophet declared :— 


“Because ye have not heard my words, be- 
hold, I will send and take all the families of the 
north, saith the Lord, and Nebuchadrezzar 
the king of Babylon, my servant, and will bring 
them against this land, and against the inhab- 
itants thereof, and against all these nations 
* And these na- 


| tions shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
| years.” Jer. xxv, 8-11. 


Hlere, then, we have a plain fulfillment 
of prophecy, and one which of all others 
is the most convineing ; because, in refer- 
ence to the future, there is nothing more 
remote from human ken than the exact 


| period of time when any line of events— 


' such as those before us—shall have run 


turn of the Jews were events involving a | 


succession of circumstances, and as each 
of them covered a considerable period of 
time, some learned men have fixed upon 
one date as the commencement of the 
Captivity, and some on another; these 


authorities varying accordingly in opinion 
as to the date when the calamity might be 
said to close. It is remarkable that the 
destruction of the first temple was in 588 
B.C., and the finishing of the second was | 


out their course. And while the pillar of 
divine prophecy stands at the head of that 
pathway of calamity, through which for 
seventy weary years we track the steps 
of the sinning Jews, the hand of divine 
providence is no less plainly seen in the 
whole treatment of the nation. Nor 
should this chapter of Hebrew history be 
read as if it exhibited a phase of the Al- 
mighty’s government belonging only to an 
age of miraculous or extraordinary inter- 
positions. We miss the most important 
practical instructions of the annals of our 
holy Bible, if we do not remember that 
the displays of righteousness and mercy 
they contain are not exceptional, but rep- 
resentative—representative of what the 
Lord and King of all the earth is ever do- 
ing among the children of men. ‘To us, 
as well as to them, the story of Israel's 
chastisement speaks with a voice of warn- 
ing, and shows how great privileges in- 
crease responsibility and aggravate pun- 
ishment. It shows how in wrath he 
remembers mercy, and how he makes 
suffering a means of correcting his people. 
According to the beautiful words of the 
prophet: “ He stayeth his rough wind in 
the day of his east wind. By this, there- 
fore, shall the iniquity of Jacob be purged ; 
and this is all the fruit—to take away his 


sin.” 
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JAMES T. 


\ R. FIELDS was born in New-Hamp- 

shire—of which Daniel Webster said 
that it was a good state from which to 
emigrate. His native town was the 
Queen of the Piscataqua, Portsmouth, the 
charming and only seaport of the state. 
His father was a sea-captain, and, like 
many of this noble, but continually exposed 
class of men, died when James, his eldest 
son, was about four years of age. The 
admirable public schools of the town af- 
forded young Fields a good preliminary 
training; and at the age of thirteen he 
graduated from the high school, having 
taken several prizes, during his course, 
for his Greek and Latin compositions. 
An English poem in blank verse, written 
at the age of twelve, attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Chief Justice Woodbury, 
then Governor of New-Hampshire, and 
resident of Portsmouth. He advised the 
young poet to prosecute his studies further, 
and to enter Harvard University. For 
reasons, however, that seemed at the time 
sufficiently weighty, he decided to go at 
once into business ; and coming to Boston, 
he entered as the youngest clerk in the 
same book establishment over which he 
now presides as one of the partners. 

Mr. Fields has enjoyed the valuable 








FIELDS. 


culture of two European tours, the last 
extending over the period of a year. In 
the first he passed several months in 
England, Scotland, France, and Germany, 
visiting the principal places of interest, 
and forming delightful and _ profitable 
intimacies with the most distinguished 
littérateurs of the dry. He was a fre- 
quent guest at the world-known “ break- 
fasts” of the great banker-poet of ‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory” and of “ Italy,” 
and listened or added his own contribution 
to the exuberant riches of the hour, when 
such visitors as Talfourd, Dickens, Moore, 
and Landor were the talkers. Our hand- 
some poet seems to have made a very 
lively impression upon that charming in- 
valid—the late Mary Mitford. He was 
for some time her guest at her cottage in 
the country; and in her “ Reminiscences,” 
published some years since by Bentley, she 
has referred in the most flattering terms 
to this acquaintance. She says :— 
’ 

“One fine summer afternoon, shortly after I 
had made this acquisition, (referring to a copy 
of Motherwell’s Poems,) two young Americans 
made their appearance with letters of introduc- 
tion from some honored friends. There was no 
mention made of profession or calling; but I 
soon found that they were not only ‘men of 
intelligence and education, but of literary taste 
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and knowledge; one especially had the look, 
the air, the conversation of a poet. We talked 
on many subjects, and got at last to the delicate 
question of American reprints of English au- 
thors, on which, much to their delight, and a 
little to their surprise, there was no disagree- 
ment; I, for my poor part, pleading guilty to 
the taking pleasure in such a diffusion of my 
humble works. ‘ Besides,’ continued I, ‘you 
send us better things—things otherwise unat- 
tainable. I could only procure the fine poems of 
Motherwell in this Boston edition.’ My two 
visitors smiled at each other. ‘ This is a most 
singular coincidence,’ cried the one whom I 
knew, by instinct, to be a poet; ‘I ama younger 
partner in this Boston house, and at my press- 
ing instance this book was reprinted.’ Mr. 
Fields’s visit was necessarily brief; but that 
short interview has laid the foundation of a 
friendship which will, I think, last as long as 
my frail life, and of which the benefit is all on 








He sends me charming letters, verses 
which are fast ripening into true poetry, ex- 
cellent books, and this autumn he brought back 
himself, and came to pay me a second visit; 
and he must come again, for of all the kind- 
nesses with which he loaded me, I like his 
company best.” 


my side. 


At Rydal Mount he paid his devoirs to 
the grand presiding genius of the place, 


| Wordsworth, and was affectionately wel- 


comed to its penetralia. This interview 
with the auther of the “ Excursion” 
Mr. Fields has thus gracefully commem- 
orated :— 
“The grass hung wet on Rydal’s banks, 
The golden day with pearls adorning, 
When side by side with him we walked 
To meet midway the summer morning. 
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“The west wind took a softer breath, 
The sun himself seemed brighter shining, 
As through the porch the minstrel stepped, 
His eye sweet nature’s look enshrining. 


“He pass’d along the dewy sward, 

The blue-bird sang aloft, ‘Good morrow !’ 
pluck’d a bud; the flower awoke, 

{ud smiled without one pang of sorrow. 


“ He spoke of all that graced the scene, 
In tones that fell like musie round us; 
felt the charm descend, nor strove 
lo break the rapturous spell that bound us. 


W 


‘We listen’d with mysterious awe, 

Strange feelings mingling with our pleasure ; 
And heard that day prophetic words— 

High thoughts the heart must always treasure. 


“Great nature’s priest! thy calm career 

With that sweet morn on earth has ended; 
But who shall say thy mission died 

When, wing’d for heaven, thy soul ascended ?” 

On his return from the first 
tour, Mr. Fields came near anticipating 


passage 
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the fate of poor Read of Philadelphia, in | 


the Arctic. The vessel which 
sailed struck on the coast of Newfound- 


The leak 


caused by this disaster was so severe that 


in 
land, while running in a fog. 


it was with great difficulty the ship was 
kept afloat and His 
sea with their attendant perils, 
Mr. 


shorter poems and for pa- 


carried into port. 
voyages, 
have afforded Fields some fine sub- 
for his 
thetie ballads. 


which his genius produces its richest ores 


jects 


The two special veins in 


are the playful and the pathetic—not the 
broad comic or the sharply witty, but 
the quiet and genial humored—happily 
vailed in smooth lines, and affording con- 


‘tinually mirthful surprises. The other 


vein is the pathetic, and many of his 


shorter poems are fine illustrations of his 


well-subdued touch the minor 
chords of the heart. 


was suggested to our memory by the sea 


power to 
In the ballad which 


peril to which our author was subjected 
this characteristic appears, accompanied 
with a rapidity of movement and deep 
solemnity of tone peculiarly adapted to 
to the scene it 


give proper expression 


deseribes :— 

‘*We were crowded in the eabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 

It was midnight on the 
And a storm was on the deep. 


waters, 


“Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shatter’d in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 

Thunder, ‘Cut away the mast?’ 


he | ., ; 
| Of finding out, though ‘lying low,’ 
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“So we shudder’d there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talk’d with death. 


* As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 
‘We are lost !’ the captain shouted, 
As he stagger’d down the stairs. 


“ But his little daughter whisper’d, 
As she took his icy hand: 

‘Is n't God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?’ 


“Then we kiss’d the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer; 

And we anchor'd safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear.” 


Of the playful vein, the last ballad in 
the elegant edition of Mr. Fields’s poems, 
published about a year since, is a good 
It is entitled “ The Alarmed 
Skipper,” and thus opens :— 


illustration. 


“Many a long, long year ago, 
Nantucket skippers had a plan 


How near New-York their schooners ran. 


“They creased the lead before it fell, 

And then, by sounding through the night, 
Knowing the soil that stuck so well, 

They always guess’d their reckoning right.” 


An old skipper, it seems, ‘‘ whose eyes 
were dim,” professed to tell by “ tasting ” 
just their position on the coast :— 


“Snug in his berth, at eight o’clock, 
This ancient skipper might be found ; 
No matter how his craft would rock, 
He slept—for skippers’ naps are sound. 


| * The watch on deck would now and then 


Run down and wake him, with the lead: 
He'd up, and taste, and tell the men 
How many miles they went ahead. 


“One night ’t was Jotham Marden’s watch, 
A curious wag—the peddler’s son— 

And so he mused, (the wanton wretch,) 
‘To night I'll have a grain of fun.’ 

* And so he took the well-greased lead, 
And rubbed it o’er a box of earth 

That stood on deck—a parsnip bed— 

And then he sought the skipper’s berth. 
“¢Where are Please to taste,’ 
The skipper yawn’d, put out his tongue, 

Then ope’d his eyes in wondrous haste, 


And then upon the floor he sprung! 


we now, sir? 


“The skipper storm’d, and tore his hair, 
‘Thrust on his boots, and roared to Marden 
* Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are 


Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden.’ se 
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Mr. Fields, upon his second visit to Eu- 
rope, in 1851, was in Paris during the latest 
French revolution, and witnessed the coup 
d'état of Louis Napoleon—the bloody 
encounter between the troops and the 
populace upon the Boulevards in December 
of that year. A cannon ball shattered the 
house two doors from where he stood 
among the crowd. He spent a winter in 
Italy, devoting the principal portion of the 
time to Rome, where he enjoyed the high 
culture arising from an appreciative study 
of the great works of art. He remained 
a number of months in England, three of 
which he gave to London and its literary 
circles. Several clubs invited him to a 
membership, and opened to him all their 
social privileges. Ata corporation dinner 
of the city he was honored with a toast, 
and brought down the house, in the form 
of nine rousing cheers, by a successful and 
spirited address. In Edinburgh he re- 
newed the grateful acquaintance, which 
he had formed upon his previous visit, 
with Professor Wilson, and commenced 
that intimate and confidential intercourse 
with De Quincy which is even to this 
day productive of valuable results to the 
literary world. The ‘“ Opium-Eater,” 
whose writings, in eighteen volumes, Mr. 
Fields has edited and published in a truly 
elegant series, in America, welcomed him 
to his house, and accompanied him upon 
several excursions in Scotland. One day 
they walked fourteen miles together on a 
trip to Roslin Castle, De Quincy be- 
guiling the time, and cheating the miles 
of their weariness, with anecdotes of his 
earlier days, when Coleridge, Southey, 
and Charles Lamb were his companions 
among the hills of Westmoreland. 

There is a touching and characteristic 
vein of melancholy running through the 
highly-complimentary letter prefacing the 
American edition of his autobiographic 
sketches. ‘To Mr. Fields he says :— 


“These papers I am anxious to put into your 
hands, and, so far as regards the United States, 
of your house exclusively; not with any view 
to future emoluments, but as an acknowledg- 
ment of the services which you have already 
rendered me: namely, first, in having brought 
together so widely scattered a collection—a 
difficulty which in my own hands, by too pain- 
ful an experience, I had found, from nervous 
depression, to be absolutely insurmountable; 
secondly, in haying made me a participator in 
the pecuniary profit of the American edition 


without solicitation, or the shadow of any ex- | 


pectation on my part; without any legal claim 
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that I could plead, or equitable warrant in 
established usage—solely and merely upon your 
own spontaneous motion.” 


Upon Mr. Fields’s return to America he 
was invited to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem before the society at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and during the same season was 
elected to fill the same office at Dart- 
mouth. He delivered about this time a 
very successful lecture before the Mer- 
eantile Library upon “ Preparations for 
Travel,” which, while it was replete with 
humor, was full of sensible and valuable 
suggestions. Various colleges, lyceums, 
&c., have since kept Mr. Fields from the 
temptation of placing his light under a 
bushel. His unpublished poem upon 
‘“* Eloquence” has already been publicly 
read more than twenty times, and the 
demand is still unsupplied. 

If our merchant-poet lives, (and may a 
good Providence grant this!) he has not 
yet written his best verse. He has but 
stepped out upon the threshold of manhood, 
and the dew is still upon his lips. The 
poems that will bear up his name and 
memory when other generations walk our 
streets, and we slumber under cold tomb- 
stones, are still receiving their vital 
warmth, and quickening in his imagination, 
and waiting the hour of resurrection. 
Little of the sad travail of the historic 
poet has Mr. Fields known. Of the 
emaciated face, the seedy garment, the 
collapsed purse, the dog-eared and often 
rejected manuscript, he has never known, 
save from well-authenticated tradition. 
His muse was born in sunshine, and has 
only been sprinkled with the tears of 
affection. Every effort has been cheered 
to the echo, and it is impossible for so 
genial a fellow to fail of an ample and 
approving audience for whatever may 
fall from his lip or pen. The spur of 
necessity, which is the almost indispensa- 
ble goad to great endeavors, is of course 
wanting; and the temptation of our 
Apollo, with his golden harp, is to be 
satisfied with the success which has been, 
and can be so readily purchased, and not 
to attempt, by painful self-discipline, to 
write himself excelsior! Willis says of 
Mr. Fields’s poems :— 


“They are scholar-like in their structure, 
musical, genial-toned in feeling, effortless, and 
pure-thoughted. He has a playful and delicate 
fancy, which he uses skillfully in his poems of 
sentiment, and a strongly perceptive observation, 
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which he exercises finely in his hits at the times | 


and didactic poetry.” 


Of his personal appearance here is a 


characteristic profile, cut by the same | 


slashing hand :— 


“Mr. Fields is a young man of twenty-five, 
(a few years older now,) and the most absolute 


specimen of rosy and juvenescent health that | 


would be met with by the takers of the census. 
His glowing cheek and white teeth, full frame 
and curling beard, clear eyes and ready smile, 
are, to tell the truth, most unsymptomatic of 
the poet—not even very common in publishers.” 


To add that he is of about medium 
height and well-proportioned, would bring 
our merchant-poet before the mind’s eye 
as visibly, perhaps, as pen-painting is 
capable of doing. 


, a a 
A CHAPTER ON BELLS. 
— NT and venerable are the as- 

sociations connected with bells. They 
are the special poets of man’s life; the 
unconscious assistants of his deeds; the 
ministering servants of his religion. At his 
birth, they rejoice ; at his marriage, theirs 
are the merriest voices ; at his death, alas! 
they are too often his only mourners. 
They swell the clamorous alarms of revolt 
—they herald in the triumph—they peal 
sweetly and holily over meadow and val- 
ley, calling the prayerful to the old gray 
church on the Sabbath morning. No 
other object of common manufacture and 
general use is hallowed by memories so 
various ; no other tongue tells a story so 
touching to the ear of universal humanity. 
The use of bells is so ancient as to be 
lost in the gloom of remotest antiquity. 
Setting aside that bell which, as we are told 
by an Eastern writer, was manufactured 
by Tubal Cain, and used by Noah to sum- 
mon his ship-carpenters to their daily la- 
bors, we may content ourselves with the 
earliest authentic mention of them as it 
oecurs in the Book of Exodus, where we 
find that the high-priest was ordained to 
wear golden bells, alternating with golden 
pomegranates, on the blue vestment in 
which he was robed during the perform- 
It is re- 
markable that the same fashion was ob- 
served in the decorations of the regal 
costume of the ancient Persians. 


ance of religious ceremonies. 


The Romans had bells and knockers at | 


their doors, and porters to answer the in- 
quiries of visitors, as we have in this 


present day ; and their night-watch carried 
| each a bell, to give the alarm in case of ac- 
| cident or danger. They hung bells, also, 
to the necks of criminals on their way to 
execution, that persons might be warned 
from their path, as it was deemed a bad 
omen to meet those sacrifices devoted to 
the dit manes; and Phedrus mentions 
| that bells were commonly attached to the 

necks of animals. ‘To remove them was 
| theft, according to the civil laws of Rome ; 
and if the animals were lost, the person 
who had stolen the bells remained answer- 
able for their value. That the ancient 
Jews were in the habit of suspending bells 
round the necks of animals, we ascertain 
by these words of the prophet Zechariah : 
‘*In that day there shall be upon the bells 
of horses, Holiness unto the Lord.” 

The Greeks hung bells, with whips, to 
the chariots of victorious generals, by way 
of reminding them that, notwithstanding 
their services and valor, they were still 
within the pale of law and justice. Those 
soldiers who went the rounds of their gar- 
risons and camps by night, carried small 
bells, which it was their duty to ring at 
each sentry-box. In funeral processions, 
a bell-man walked before the body; and 
at Athens, a priest of Proserpine, called 
Hierophantus, rang a bell to summon the 
citizens to sacrifice. All Greek and Ro- 
man market-places, temples, camps, and 
frontier towns, were furnished with them ; 
and in the vast public baths of Rome, no- 


| tice was given of the hours of opening by 
the ringing of a bell. 

It is an agreeable instance of the gen- 
erous chivalry practiced by the ancient 
Florentines, that so far from seeking to 
obtain any advantage over their enemies 





by means of a surprise, they gave them a 
month’s warning before they drew their 
army into the field, by the continued toll- 
ing of a bell, named by them Mortinella. 
The earliest mention of bells, as applied 
to the purposes of religious worship, is by 
Polydore Virgil, who states that Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, a city of Campania, in 
Italy, first adapted them to his church in 
the year 400; hence the word campanile, 
belfry, still used in Italian. They were 
| not adopted in the churches of Britain till 
near the end of the seventh century, but 
they were in use in Caledonia as early as 
the sixth; and in the year 610, we read 
| that the army of the French monarch, 
Clothaire II., was terrified from the siege 
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of the city of Sens by the ringing from 
the bells of St. Stephen’s Church. The 
second excerpt of Egbert, in 750, com- 
manding every priest to sound the bells 
of his chureh at the proper hours, and 
then to perform the sacred offices, is trans- 
lated into an antique French capitulary of 
801, favoring the supposition that, by this 
time, bells were common to the parish- 
churches of both countries. Alletius as- 
serts that bells were used for churches by 
the Greek Christians up to the period 
when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, who forthwith prohibited their be- 
ing rung, lest their clamor should disturb 
the repose of souls, which, according to 
their belief, wander through the realms of 
air. He adds, that they were still used 
after this in places remote from the ears 
of the new rulers, and that there were 
very ancient bells on Mount Athos. 

The passing-bell took its origin in a su- 
perstition that dates back to the earliest 
Egyptian periods—namely, to the belief 
that ut the moment of death good and 
evil spirits lie in wait for the liberated 
soul, and fought together for it on its way 
to heaven. These wicked demons, ac- 
cording to Durandus, were terrified even 
unto flight at the sound of bells; and the 
louder the ringing, the more complete our 
victory over the powers of darkness. 
This singular superstition is thus recorded 
by W. De Worde in the pages of the 
“Golden Legend :”— 


“Tt is said the evill spirytes that ben in the 
regyon of thayre doubte moche whan they here 
the belles rongen: and this is the cause why 
the belles ben rongen whan it thondreth, and 
whan grete tempeste and outrages of wether 
happen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
spirytes should be abashed and flee, and cease 
of the movynge of tempeste.” 


Not only to drive away evil spirits, but 
in later ages to counteract the natural in- 
fluences of storm and pestilence, did it be- 
come customary to ring the bells of 
churches. ‘ Let the bells in cities and 
towns be rung often,” says one Dr. Her- 
ring in a treatise upon pestilential conta- 
gion, 1625, “and let the ordnance be dis- 
charged ; therefore the air is purified.” 
And there still exists a belief in Switzer- 
land, that the undulation of air caused by 
the sound of a bell breaks the electric 
fluid of a thunder-cloud. Lobineau ob- 
serves, that the custom of ringing bells at 
the approach of thunder is of great antiq- 





uity; but he adds that the design was 
‘not so much to shake the air, and so dis- 
sipate the thunder, as to call people to 
church to pray that the parish might be 
preserved from that terrible meteor.” Be 
these opinions as they may, they scarcely 
balance the written evidence of legendary 
lore, the graven inscriptions upon bells 
themselves, the still lingering superstitions 
of many lands, and the graceful perpetua- 
tions of them in the pages of our poets. 

Thus Longfellow, on the alarm and rout 
of evil spirits on the ringing of cathedral 
bells :— 


I have read in some old marvelous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of specters pale 
Beleaguer’d the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 


White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful deep sound 
The river flow’d between. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum nor sentry’s pace ; 
The mist-like banners clasp’d the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 
But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaim’d the morning-prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 


Down the broad valley, fast and far. 
The troubled army fled; 

Uprose the glorious morning-star— 
The ghastly host was dead! 


a 3 2 > 2 > 


Tt is amusing to know that, so recently 
as 1852, the Bishop of Malta gave orders 
for all the chureh-bells on the island to be 
rung for the purpose of calming a violent 
gale. Many church accounts of ancient 
and more modern date, bear entries of 
‘“‘ bread, cheese, and beer provided for the 
ringers during thunderings.” This re- 
minds us of the statements regarding the 
influence of bells on storms, recorded on 
the bells themselves, and brings us at the 
same time to the subject of inscriptions. 


Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango. 


I call the living—I mourn the dead—I break 
the lightning. 


This brief and impressive announcement 
was common to very many church-bells 
of the middle ages, and is to be found on 
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ay q | 
the bell of the great Minster of Schafl- 


hausen, and on that of the church near 

Lucerne. Another and a usual one, which 

is, in fact, but an amplification of the first, 

is this :— 

Funera plango—Fulgura frango—Sabbato pan- 

go. 

Excito lentos—Dissipo ventos—Paco cruentos. 

I mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—I 
proclaim the Sabbath. 

I urge the tardy—I disperse the winds—I calm 
the turbulent. 

On the largest of three bells, placed by 

Edward III. in the Little Sanctuary, West- 

minster, are these words :— 

King Edward made me thirtie thousand weight 
and three ; 

Take me down and wey me, and more you shall 
find me ; 

which recalls to us a Cambridge tradition, 

that the bells of King’s College Chapel 

were taken by Henry V. from some church 

in France after the battle of Agincourt. 
On the famous alarm-bell called Roland, 

in the belfry-tower of the once powerful 

city of Ghent, is engraved the subjoined 

inscription, in the old Walloon or Flemish 

dialect :— 
Mynen naem is Roland; als ik klep is er 

brand, and als ik luy is er victorie in het land. 
Anglier. My name is Roland; when I toll 

thers fire, and when I ring there is victory in 

the land. 





The books of the Roman Catholic faith 
contain a ritual for the baptism of bells, 
which decrees that they be named and 
anointed—a ceremonial which was sup- 
posed to insure them against the machina- 
tions of evil spirits. 














The Curfew Bell is popularly supposed | 


to have been introduced by the Conqueror, 
and imposed as a badge of servitude upon 
the nation ; but it was really a precaution 
against fire, then prevailing throughout 


Europe, and only a stricter observance of 


the old law was enforced during the reigns | 
of the two first Williams. The practice | 


is now more Interesting to us on account 


of the pleasant allusions which it has fur- 
} ! 





nished to our poets, than for any records 
or traditions resulting trom the eustom. 
On a plat of rising ground 
1 hear the far-off curfew sound, 
ver some wide-wa d shore, 
Swinging slow with solemn roar. 
Longfellow has a brief suggestive poem 
on the curfew beginning thus :— 





Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew-bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 


Dark grow the windows, 
And quench’d is the fire ; 
Sound fades into silence, 
All footsteps retire. 
No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 


Gray says— 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 


and Dante, in the Purgatorio, makes it 
weep for the day that is dying. In Shak- 
speare, Benedick ‘hath a heart as sound 
as a bell; Hamlet’s intellects are “ like 
sweet bells jangled out of tune ;” Lady 
Capulet, on the discovery of the dead 


lovers of Verona, exclaims :— 


O me! this sight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a sepulcher! 


Sweeter, gentler, holier, perhaps, than 
all bells, are those of the vespers in the 
ear of the peasant returning from his toil 
in the vineyard—in the ear of the fisher- 
man pausing upon his oars in the still 
bay—in the ear of the traveler weary of 
the day’s long pleasure. Heard under a 
deep Italian sky, lapsing in with the latest 
songs of the birds, and with the shrill note 
of the cicada, that sound echoes along the 
quiet shore beautiful and melancholy, like 
a voice out of the dim past. 

“The stanza respecting the Ave Maria,” 
says a living critic of rare taste and feel- 
ing, ‘“‘is surely the best in Don Juan: "°— 


Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have feit the moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth, so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the dee p bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with 


prayer. 


Few readers, we trust, are unacquainted 
with Schiller’s Song of the Bell; which, 
answering a double purpose, depicts with 
equal truth and splendor the casting, com- 
pleting, and uses of a bell, and the birth, 


progress, and duties of a man’s life. 
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Tue Yertow Fever ar Norrork AND Ports- 
moutH, Va.—A terrible picture of the fearful 
ravages of this epidemic is given in the address 
of the Rev. Mr. McCabe, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens to wait on the 
President of the United States, and seek, 
through him, some relief from the general gov- 
ernment. 


“ We appear before you, sir, as the representatives 
of a sorrowing, suffering, disease-stricken, and death- 
smitten people, a committee appointed at a meeting 
beld in the town of Hampton on yesterday, composed 
of a number of the citizens of Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
and Hampton, to wait upon the President of the 
United States, and the appropriate heads of depart- 
ments, to seek that relief which the awful exigencies of 
the case require, and which the resolutions we now 
submit most respectfully ask. 
committee, I am somewhat anticipated in iy remarks 
by the appalling facts which must each day reach the 
ears of your excellency, as borne upon the wings of 





; and yet, sir, startling and terrible as are each 
y’s official reports from Norfolk and Portsmouth of 
the progress of the yellow fever in those cities, they 
fall far and fearfully short of the awful reality. 
“Norfolk and Portsmouth are now, sir, but little 
than vast charnel-houses, and their unburied 





more 


telegraph or through the medium of the public 





; turned my face to the wall, and cried for mercy. 


“TI commenced reading the Scriptures with deep in- 
terest to find out how a sinner could be saved, and in 
two months read the Psalms and different portions of the 
Old Testament, and the New Testament I think more 
than twenty times through. The Psalms, John’s Gos- 
pel, and the Epistle to the Romans, were particularly 
precious. It required creat effort to attend to domestic 
duties and my business in the office, for I felt con- 
lly that it would profit me nothing ‘to gain the 
yhole world and at last lose my own soul.’ I sought 
out preachers, and heard Mr. Duncan frequently, but 
could not learn from any of them the way of salvation. 
One evening, after the family had all retired, I went 
up into a vacant garret, ve | walked backward and 
forward in great agony of mind; I kneeled down, the 
instance of Hezekiah oecurred to me; like him IL 
An 







' answer seemed to be vouchsafed in an impression, 


} to me in the figure of Noah’s Ark. 


As chairman of that 


dead are, perchance at this moment, attracting the | 


Keen scent of the ravening vultures. Thousands of 

le ef these devoted cities have fled, panic- 

d would to God the rest had flown! Had 

sir, we would have been spared the recital 

of this tale of woe, and your excelleney the pain of 

listening to ¢ y whose burden is desolation and 

nt, physicians are falling at their 

post irses are dying at bedsides; and the ministers 

of the cross of Christ, ss they stand at the couches of 
tbe sick and dying, are struck down 










death. 





* Dumb and shivering.’ 


“Business is almost entirely suspended in both 
The city of Norfolk has but a nominal govern- 
ment, and nearly every private dwelling is converted 
nto a mort-house, and from almost every chamber 
comes out & Wail—for death is there. The remaining 
population of these seemingly doomed cities are too 
feeble and too few to give efficient help to the sick 


ities 








and the suffering; and ere long, unless God stay tho | 





destroyer, and the strong : 
stretched forth in their behalf, the total de population 
of those places by death must be the result, and the 
genius of desolation will sit in ghastly and gloomy tri- 
umph, sole master of their ports and marts. 
lutions which we herewith present will to some ex- 
tent explain what it is we desire; and we submit them 
in a just and abiding confidence, that as a man, and as 
the chief magistrate of the country, in the welfare of 
every section whereof we believe you feel an interest, 
you will suggest and sfford that relief which must be 
immediate to be available.” 








Tne Rey. Dr. Cone, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in this city, and one of the oldest 
ministers among us, died on the 29th of Au- 
gust, in the seventieth year of his age. In his 


1 of man in power be | 


The reso- | 


early life Mr. Cone was a play-actor of some | 


considerable eminence, but was converted in his 


thirtieth year, devoted himself to the ministry, | 


and was, for many years, one of the most popu- 
lar pulpit orators in the land. His own ac- 


count of his conversion, which we find in one | 


of our exchange papers, is deeply interesting. 
After giving a statement of his conviction by 
the Holy Spirit, he says :— 


that just as many years as I had passed in rebellion 
against God, so many years I must now endure before 
deliverance could be granted. { clasped my hands and 
cried out, ‘Yes, dear Lord, 8 thousand years of such 
ancuish as I now feel, if I may only be saved at last.’ 
I continued to read, and whenever I could steal away 
unobserved into the garret, there 1 walked the floor 
when all around was hushed in sleep; there I prayed 
and poured out tears of bitter sorrow. While thus 
aged one night, the plan of salvation was revealed 
I saw an ungodly 
race swept away with the flood, but Noah and his 
family were saved, for God shut them in the ark. I 
felt that, as a sinner, I was condemned and justly ex- 
posed to immediate and everlasting destruction. I 
saw distinctly that in Christ alone I must be saved, if 
saved at all; and the view I at that moment had of 
God's method of saving sinners I do still most heartily 
entertain, after thirty years’ experience of his love. 
This was Saturday night, and that night I slept more 
sweetly than I had done for many weeks. Before 
daylight on .Lord’s-day morning I awoke, and went 
down stairs quietly, made a fire in the front parlor 
and threw epen the window-shutters, and as soon as I 
could see commenced reading the New Testament. 
I opened to the thirteenth chapter of John, and came 
to where Peter said, ‘Thou shalt never wash my feet.’ 
Jesus answered him, ‘If Ll wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me.’ Simon Peter saith unto him, ‘Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head? 
At that moment my heart seemed to melt. I felt as if 
plunged into a bath of blood divine—I was cleansed 
from head to foot—guilt and the apprehension of pun- 
ishment were both put away, tears of gratitude gushed 
from iny eyes in copious streams, the fire in the grate 
shone on the paper upon the wall, and the room was 
full of light. I fell upon the hearth-rug on my face, 
at the feet of Jesus, and wept and gave thanks; my 
sins, which were many, were all forgiven, and a peace 
of mind succeeded which passeth understanding. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul! from that hour to the present a 
doubt of my calling and election of God has never 
crossed my path. With all my imperfections, short- 
comings, and backslidings of heart, I have from that 
hour steadfastly believed that ‘Neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus my 
Lord!” 





Cotton Maruer, the author of the ‘“ Magna- 
lia Christi Americana,” originally published in 
London, and reprinted at Hartford in 1820, 
was one of the most voluminous writers the 
world has ever seen. Previous to the year 1718 
he had published the lives of one hundred and 
fourteen men and twenty women, “ and more,” 
says his biographer afterward, “not to say 
anything of the transient but honorable men- 
tion many others have had in the doctor’s 
tractates.”” 

An immense unpublished manuscript of his, 
entitled “Illustrations of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” is stored in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, where it is shown 
in six volumes folio, of rough-edged, whity- 
brown foolscap, written in the author’s round, 
exact hand, in double columns; its magnitude 
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and forgotten Gules bidding defiance to the 
enterprise of editors and publishers. Portions 
of his ‘‘ Diary,” a painful psychological curiosi- 
ty, are also to be found there, including the 
torn leaf from which the invisible hand of 
witchcraft plucked a piece, according to his de- 
claration, before his eyes. 

Porutation oF New-York City.—The mar- 
shals appointed to take the census have finished 
their labors, but the official report has not been 
published. We learn, however, that the increase 
of inhabitants during the last five years is 
about twenty-one per cent. We append a table 
showing the increase and decrease during the 
last five years, and the population in 1840 and 
1851 , 


1840 1850. 1855. 
TA ccxcccscasncede $12,932 515,545 623,243 
Total increase in five years...........+++- 107,698 
POPULATION OF BOSTON. 
185 1855, 
Dt rene Tee 188,788 162,629 
Total increase in five years...........-- 23,541 
Tue New-York Onpuan Asytum.—In com- 


pany with a friend we started, a short time 
since, to pay a flying visit to this institution. 
We did not anticipate the scene that was to 
be presented to us, nor had we any idea of 
the beauty and benevolence which surrounded 
it. When we arrived we presented ourselves, 
after our accustomed fashion, to the superin- 


tendent, Mr. Pell, and were immediately taken 
through the building to inspect, and, as a 
matter of course, be inspected. The first 


place we entered was the female school, 
which is under the immediate superintendence 
of Miss McGregor. This department command- 
ed our most hearty approbation. Never have 
we seen more general order, or more gentle 
bearing toward a tutor, than was displayed on 
this occasion by those poor helpless orphans. 
We heard them sing their little songs with 
more delight than we should experience after 
hearing a Jenny Lind, and read their lessons 
—for they read them well—with much 
gratification as if we listening to the 
best readers in the land. 
boys’ school, and were delighted with the de- 
corum of the students, and the high respect 
they paid their tutor—a respect which made on 
us a deep impression, and we could not help 
thinking that he was the happiest of happy 
men, when we gazed on the happy faces that 
smiled so sweetly upon him. 

But what shall we say of the primary de- 
partment? It would be “ge pew to say too 
much, Little ones in the full glow of health 
and spirits obeying strictly every word 
which fell from the lips of their mistress, even 


as 


were 


so 


though they kept prattling a as only sweet prat- 
tlers can, and yi ing with each ‘other in en- 
deavoring to see who could sing the sweetest. 


our edifica- 
neluded 
For d 
shook 


fellow recited for 
quite a pretty theme, which « 
with the words—*I hope I’ll make a 
man.” We blessed him from our heart, 
him by the hand, and with—yes, must 
fess it—tears in our eyes, took our di 
for we had little ones at home—dear little ones 


One darling little 


tion 


we con- 


parture ; 


creed as the only 
grows not. 


We next entered the 
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—whom we then remembered with a ten- fold 
love, and left the premises, blessing the memo- 
ry of those who first started this noble institu- 
tion. ae 

ROMANISM UNFAVORABLE TO Menta Devet- 
opmENT.—Look, says Theodore Parker, look 
the Catholics of the United States in compari- 
son with the Protestants. In the whole of 
America there is not a single man born and 
bred a Catholic distinguished for anything but 
his devotion to the Catholic Church. I mean 
to say, there is not aman in America, born and 
bred a Catholic, who has any distinction in 
science, literature, politics, benevolence, or 
philanthropy. I do not know one. I never 
heard of a great philosopher, naturalist, orator, 
or poet among them. The Jesuits have been 
in existence three hundred years; they have 
had their pick of the choicest intellect of all 
Europe—they never take a common man when 
they know it; they subject every pupil to a se- 
vere ordeal, intellectual and physical as well 
as moral, in order to ascertain whether he has 
the requisite stuff in him to make a strong 
Jesuit of. They have a scheme of education 
masterly in its way. But there has not been a 
single great original man produced in the com- 


pany of the Jesuits from 1545 to 1854. They 
absorb talent enough, but they strangle it. 
Clipped oaks never grow large. Prune the 


roots of a tree with a spade, prune the branches 
close tothe pole, and what becomes of the tree? 
The pole remains thin, and secant, and slender 
Can a man be a conventional dwarf and a nat- 
ural giant at the same time? Case your little 
boy’s fect in metal, would they grow? [lant 
a chestnut in a tea-cup, do you get a tree? 
Not a shrub even, Put a priest or a priest’s 
soil for a man to grow in; he 
great God provided the natu- 
ral-mode you suppose he will 
turn aside and mend or mar the universe at 
your or my request? I think he will do no 
such thing. 


ase 
) 


The 


operation—do 


Femate Epvucation.—A writer in one of the 


British periodicals thus speaks of the little 


attention paid to the education of females in 
greater 


England. The remarks have a tenfold 
pertinency in the United States :— 


ive is the edu 
Engli ‘ 
very defective i 
ion and their f 


“Very defect 
‘ classes of 
, religiously, 
Considering their st 
ties, we believe there 
be tter educated than are the « 

















vauper children 
hters of most of our 








nobles, gentry, meré its, a superior tradesinen. 
Of this de fective education the most neglected is that 
which relates t body. Itis true that wh 





g in many 
But for the 
iven in those 
8 from the d 





Calisthenics s a part of the trainir 
programmes of our higher fermale school 
most part th y real bodily exercise 




















establishments is that whi ancing- 
master; and at exercise j gned not to train and 
strengthen the body, but to form ‘the steps’ and give 
a certain grace to the deportment. This absence of 
systen phy ieal discipline is not conipensated for 
by any sutlicient bodily exercise in the way of ree 

tion or amusement. Our ‘young ladies* are hot 















plants. Legs have they like other human b u 

they walk not; bodies have they, but her 
swing, nor run, nor troll the hoop, nor, i le 

scend to any robust game whatever. Ar ing it ’ 
carri they n take, when an hour can be spared 
from ‘the piano, from the flower-painting, or the tam- 
bour-frame. But all the vulgarities connected with 
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severe bodily exercise they are led studiously to shun. 
The consequence, the inevitable consequence, is all 
but universally seen in weak frames, delicate health, 
sickly children, and a degenerate race. With such 
yhysieal infirmities moral health is impossible, intel- 
focual health is impossible, and religion is in danger 
of becoming a passion or a superstition.” 


Tue Burssincs or War.—This, strange as it 
may sound, appears to be the subject of Tenny- 
son’s latest poem—Mavp. An able writer in 
the London Atheneum thus Giscourses upon the 
subject, presenting the arguments in favor of 
the monstrous idea with apparent plausibility : 


“ Bacon, in one of his most subtile passages, declares 
that War is ‘the highest trial of Right.’ In the large 
sense it may be so. But our poet goes beyond the 
philosopher: he not merely vindicates War as an arbi- 
tration.—terrible, yet necessary, when pride and pas- 
sion will not bow to reason,—but he appeals to it as 
an instrument of good, as a divine means for the ac- 
complishmnent of a divine purpose. Wordsworth is 
less devout in his worship of Slaughter. Flashing can- 
non, marshaled legions, ships of war, appear to Mr. 
Tennyson—or at least to the poetic Voice which utters 
his thought—like hosts of angels sent to save the world, 
To him the Declaration of War was the sound of a new 
gospel. 

* Here is solemn matter. Doubtless, something of 
high sound and sacred authority may be urged in sup- 
port of such a fable. Under the Old World dispensa- 
tion,—when too much calm and too prolonged pros- 
perity engendered their peculiar vices——men were 
often told to light the camp-fires, and tlaming swords 
were sent abroad, like storms at sea, like electrical ex- 
plosions on shore, to break the moral calm and purify 
the air. Peace corrupts. In a stagnant atmosphere 
man declines. Ages find their Capuas as well as armies. 
Nor ean it be denied that it is chietly in days of war 
and suffering the human mind makes its springs of prog- 
ress. Those periods of the world to which we refer 
as Intellectual Epochs—when the greatest triumphs 
of song, of eloquence, of art, have been achieved, and 
the human soul has thrown its types of beauty into im- 
mortal shapes—have all been marked by mighty wars. 
When the Hebrews forgot to conquer, their poets forgot 
to sing. When the Greeks ceased to fight, they ceased 
to create. All that was left of Roman genius expired 
under the long peace of the Antonines. One law 
seenis written in the history of every race. Jerusalem, 
Athens, Rome, everywhere it is the same: the last 
poet, orator, historian, artist, fell on the last battle- 
ield. Material wealth may have increased after tho 
Temple of Janus was finally closed in Rome, the ban- 
quets may have grown more gorgeous, the roses may 
have fallen more bounteously on the garlanded guests, 
but the soul of the nation languished, as the spirit of a 
traveler does in the dead calm in the tropics. Your 
laurel, it may be, will not blossom under the shadow 
of the palm. 

“A truth, if it be a truth, must be universal. Is it 
true, then, that in our own country—with the story 
of which we are the most familiar—the eras of war have 
been the eras of intellectual activity and of moral prog- 
ress? On such a point it would become no man to 
dogmatize; yet facts must be received. On looking 
back along the lines of our intellectual history, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing how distinctly four periods 
are marked by marvelous literary activity:—The age 
of Shakspeare and Bacon, the age of Milton and Butler, 
the age of Pope and Swift, the age of Byron and Scott, 
and equally impossible is it to deny that these ages 
were intensely martial and troubled. The Spanish 
War produced Shakspeare,—vigorous, infinite, pic- 
turesque; the Spanish peace produced Beaumont,— 
facile, turgid, and corrupt. The Civil War gave us 
Milton; the Restoration, Cleveland. Blenheim and 
Ramilies inspired Swift, Addison, and Pope; with the 
return of peace we got Hayley and Darwin. The 
French Revolution, Marengo, Austerlitz, and Waterloo 
sent us a host of great men, from Burke to Byron;— 
since the peace what have we produced? Mr. Martin 
a and Mr. Robert Montgomery are the Cleveland 
and Hayley of our day—the poets of uncounted edi- 
tions. Like the Romans after their great wars, we 
have a splendid material prosperity, (shaded by an 
ever-increasing gourd of social misery.) We have 
built ships, railways, palaces; but where do we see 
evidence of healthy, vigorous literary desire? We im- 
port our learning from Germany, our art from Italy, 











our singers from Sweden, our dancers from Spain. 
We are abdicating our intellectual thrones. Great 
books are no longer written; great passions no longer 
stir us. Something is deeply rotten in our state of 
Denmark. For such result there must be cause. 
What is the cause? Mr. Tennyson tells us, in his alle- 
gory of ‘Maud,’ that we are rotting with peace.” 
Giving Orrense.—Sydney Smith was one 
day about to preach, and had selected a sermon 
containing some hard hits at opinions then 
rife, which he considered vitally inimical to re- 
ligion. His wife told him that certain friends 
would be present, and wished him to change the 
discourse, as it would give them offense. “I fear 
it will,” he answered, “ and am sorry for it; but, 
Kate, do you think if I feel it my duty to preach 
such a sermon at all, that I can refrain from 
doing so from fear of giving offense?” He 
preached the sermon, and lost the friends. 
He had a way, however, of making friends, 
well-illustrated in the following letter to his 
wife. We must premise that the valuable liv- 
ing of Edmonton, which was in the gift of St. 
Paul’s, fell vacant. By the rules of the Chap- 
ter he could have taken it himself, or given 
it as he pleased. The late vicar, Mr. Tate, 
was a friend of his own, who, years before, 
as a Yorkshire clergyman, had stood up with 
him in favor of Catholic Emancipation. He 
left a family behind him, his eldest son having 
been his curate; and Sydney Smith writes to 
his wife the following account of his interview 
with the widow and family, after he had deter- 
mined to give the cure to the son of his old 
friend, in place of giving it to himself :— 


“Dear Kate,—I went over yesterday to the Tates, 
at Edmonton. The family consists of three delicate 
daughters, an aunt, the old lady, and her son, then 
enrate of Edmonton:—the old lady was in bed. I 
found there a physician, an old friend of Tate's, attend- 
ing them from friendship, who had come from London 
for that purpose. They were in daily expectation of 
being turned out from house and curacy. — be- 
gan by inquiring the character of their servant, then 
turned the conversation upon their affairs, and ex- 
pressed a hope the Chapter might ultimately do some- 
thing forthem. I then said, ‘It is my duty to say to 
you (they were all assembled) that I have given away 
the living at Edmonton: I have written to our Chap- 
ter-clerk this morning, to mention the person to whom 
I have given it; and I must also tell you that I am 
sure he will appoint his curate. (A general silence 
and dejection.) It is a very odd coincidence,’ I added, 
‘that the gentleman I have selected is namesake of this 
family. His name is Tate. Have you any relations 
of that name?’ ‘No, we have not.” ‘And by a more 
singular coincidence, his name is Thomas Tate. In 
short,’ I added, ‘there is no use mincing the matter; 
you are vicar of Edmonton.’ They all burst into tears, 
It flung me also into a great agitation of tears, and 
I wept and groaned for a long time. Then I rose and 
said | thought it was very likely to end in their keep- 
ing a buggy, at which we all laughed as violently. 

“The poor old lady, who was sleeping in a garret, 
because she could not bear to enter into the room 
lately inhabited by her husband, sent for me, and kissed 
me, sobbing with a thousand emotions. The charitable 
physician wept too. I never passed so re- 
markable a morning, nor was more deeply impressed 
with the sufferings of human life, and never felt more 
thoroughly the happiness of doing good.” 


Mr. Everett one day remarked to Montgomery 
the poet that Matlock would be a fine situation 
for the permanent residence of a poet, as the 
beauty of the scenery, according to the current 
opinion, would induce sublime thoughts. He 
partly exploded the notion, observing that he 
should have to lament for his own situation if 
it were so, “From the room in which I sit to 








write,” said Montgomery, “‘ and where some of 
my happiest pieces have been produced—those, 
I mean, which are most popular—all the pros- 
pect I have is a confined yard, where there are 
some miserable old walls, and the back of houses, 
which present to the eye neither beauty, variety, 
nor anything else calculated to inspire a single 
thought, except concerning the rough surface 
of the bricks, the corners of which have either 
been chopped off by violence, or fretted away 
by the weather. No; as a general rule, what- 
ever of poetry is to be derived from scenery, 
must be secured before we sit down to compose 
—the impressions must be made already, and the 
mind must be abstracted from surrounding ob- 
It will not do to be expatiating abroad 





jects. 
in observations when we should be at home in | 
concentration of thought.” } 
pee | 

» - —— | 
No Goop Derp Lost.—Philosophers tell us, } 


that since the creation of the world not one 
single particle of matter has ever been lost. It | 
may have passed into new shapes: it may have | 
combined with other elements—may have floated 
away in smoke or vapor—but is not lost. It 
will come back again in the dew-drop or the 
rain: it will spring up in the fiber of the plant, 
or paint itself in the rose-leaf. Through all its 
transformations, Providence watches over and 
directs it still. Even so it is with every holy 
thought, or heavenly desire, or humble aspira- 
tion, or generous and self-denying effort. It 
may escape our observation: we may be unable 
to foll 
world, and it is not 


»w it; but it is an element of the moral 
’ ' 
lost ! 


Letrens.—The April number of the New- 
York (Juarterly Review has an article on “ Post- | 
office lmprovements,” in which it is stated that 
the Boston people annually average about thirty- | 
three letters each: those in New-York about 
twenty-four; in Philadelphia, fourteen; in New 
Orleans, about sixteen; in Baltimore, ten. In 
the agcregate of the large cities of the United 
States there is an annual average of about 
twenty letters to each person. In the country 
districts there are only about three letters an- 
nually to each person, and in the whole United 
States about four to each person. 


In Upper Egypt, a very respectable old gentle- 
man, who had no reason to think he had given 
cause of displeasure, received one day the visit 
of an amiable, soft-spoken personage from Cairo, 
armed with full powers to represent his high- 
ness Ahmet Pasha. The guest was welcomed 
with politeness and hospitality, not unmixed, 
of with apprehension; and a splendid 
supper refreshed him after his long journey. 
When the meal was concluded, and hands were 
washed, the new-comer, as he delicately parted 
his well-trimmed moustache with the amber 
mouth-piece of the offered pipe, said: ‘ Now to 
business. With infinite regret I inform thee, 
my master! that I have come hither the bearer 
of orders to give the five hundred blows imme- 
diately on my arrival. It will be better for 
both parties to dispatch this unpleasant affair 
as speedily as possible. Thou wilt allow me, 
therefore, to issue the necessary orders. Ali, 
Giatfar, do your duty!’ The astounded Nazir 
roared for mercy; but ere the first spiral whiff | 
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of smoke from the visitor’s elegantly-pursed lips 
had reached the rafters, the operation had com- 
menced, and it was nearly over before 4 second 
pipe was required.” 

Marrmony.—Jeremy Taylor says, “If you 
are for pleasure, marry ; if you prize rosy health, 
marry. A good wife is heaven’s last, best gift 
to man—his angel and minister of graces in- 
numerable —his gem of many virtues—his 
casket of jewels. Her voice is sweet music— 
her smiles, his brightest day—her kiss, the 
guardian of his innocence—her arms, the pale 
of his safety, the balm of his health, the bal- 
sam of his life—her industry, his surest wealth 
—her economy, his safest steward—her lips, his 
faithful counselors—her bosom, the softest pil- 
low of his cares—and her prayers, the ablest 
advocates of Heaven’s blessings on his head. 

A Wit is a Wiryess-nox.—A celebrated en- 
gineer being examined at a trial, where both 
the judge and counsel tried in vain to brow- 
beat him, made use in his evidence of the ex- 
pression, “ The creative power of a mechanic,” 
on which the judge rather tartly asked him, 
what he meant by the creative power of a 
mechanic? ‘ Why, my lord,” said the engineer, 
“T mean that power which enables a man to 


convert a goat's tail into a judge’s wig.” 


ELoqvencre.—Richard Shiel was one of the 
most brilliant debaters in the House of Com- 
mons. He was more than forty years of age 
when he entered St. Stephen’s, and had already 
formed his habits and tastes, yet his highest 
sense of pleasure was in the exercise within that 
house of that rare faculty by which breathless 
aitention isenchained, ‘ That’ he used to say, 
says his biographer, “is power. Cheers,” he 
continued, “are nothing. Any one who is reck- 
less enough to play for them, if he has common 
tact and ability can win them. I don’t care 
for cheers; the thing that is hard to catch, 
and when caught to hold, is the silent atten- 
tion of the House. When you have done that, 
you have succeeded; not till then.” 

Enetanp Piacrarnizing From GERMANY.— 
There is truth in the following remarks of the 
British Quarterly, relative to the theological de- 
partment of book-making :— 

“While the German press continnes to pnt forth 
works of the sort abundantly, what do we in this 
country ? We use the materials thus supplied in pri- 
vate, and make the amende honorable ! by abusing 
the sources of our borrowed learning, in publ Nay, 
not in private only do we use these materials, but, 
modifying such of them as bear on popular opinions 
so as to make them st he English market, we send 
them forth in introductions and manuals on Biblical 
criticism, astor e dwellers on both sides of the 
Atlantic with an appearance of profound and prolifie 
learning, which those who are behind the seenes know 
to be little else than appearance. A more worthy 
course would be to imitate German industry, by pro- 
ducing original works, and to show our dislike of Ger- 
man neology by writing in # spirit at once more con- 
servative and—if we are able—more seientilic. As it 
is, we: leave the very men whom we profess to dis- 
like, to inundate the learned world with their produc- 
tions, and so to form theological thought after their 
own fashion. Nay, more, we give those men reason 
to think that we hold their errors to be incapable of 
correction, and can do nothing better than plagiarize 
and rebuke,” 
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Hook Hotices. 


The Christ of History: an Argument (Grounded tn 
the Facts of his Life on Earth, by John Young, 
M. A. ‘Taking for granted merely the manhood 
of Jesus of Nazareth—that such a person ac- 
tually existed, and that the Evangelists give a 
truthful account of his life and ministry—Mr. 
Young deduces a very strong argument for his 
supreme divinity. 
the social position of Jesus, his poverty, his 
want of patronage and formal education, the 
shortness of his earthly course, the obstacles to 
his ministry, and the moral condition of the 
age in which he lived. He then takes up the 
work of Christ among men, his doctrinal teach- 
ing, especially with reference to the immortality 
and accountability of the soul, and the unity, 
spirituality, and moral perfections of Jehovah; 
and asserts, that under the conditions amid 
which Jesus was placed, such knowledge and 
such spiritual opulence and power were 
morally and even physically impossible to 
a mere human mind. God never acts in de- 
fiance of the nature and laws of the soul, 
but always in harmony with them. We speak 
with reverence, God could not act in defi- 
ance of the laws of the soul which he has 
himself established. This is not the region of 
miracle, so called; and mere physical omnipo- 
tence has no place here. Mind is not to be 
forced. God could destroy the soul ; but, con- 
tinuing to be what it is, God can act upon it 
only in harmony with its laws. Now, the fact 
that a young man, only thirty-three, a poor man, 
a Galilean carpenter, uneducated, unprivileged, 
and unpatronized, rose to a profound, far-reach- 
ing, lofty wisdom, and to an illumination and 
wealth of soul which are without example in 
history, stands in direct contradiction to all 
other psychological experience, and to all as- 
certained psychological laws. But it is a fact, 
nevertheless; and there m@t be some ground on 
which it can be explained. Jesus cannot have 
been merely what he seemed to be, and his 
mind cannot have been merely human, and in 
all respects constituted and conditioned as other 
human minds are. In sober reason, there is no 
choice left to us but to believe in an organic, 
an essential, a constitutional difference between 
him and all men; in other words, in an incar- 
nation, in this unparalleled instance, of Divinity 
in humanity. Admitting an original, an in- 
comprehensible union between the mind of 
Christ and God—admitting a mysterious and 
constant access of Christ’s mind to the infinite 
fountain of illumination, of excellence, and of 
power, such as was possible to no mere human 
being—then, but only then, we can account for 
spiritual phenomena which—all facts as they are 
—on no other ground are explicable or even 
believable. It is only by the admission of the 
real union of divinity with the human soul of 
Jesus Christ that a solution can be found of 
historical and psychological difficulties, which 
are othei wise as insurmountable as they are un- 
deniable. The idea of incarnation in all its 
mesning is, indeed, incomprehensible; but we 
can very distinctly comprehend that ut must be 


He does this by considering | 





because, otherwise, facts of 
which we have the fullest evidence are ab- 
solutely unbelievable. The incarnation is a 
profound mystery; but intelligence and candor 
will allow that this is the very region where 
mystery was even to be looked for. We are 
compelled to believe that this mystery is a truth; 
because, if not, the marvelous phenomena of the 
life of Jesus, which we cannot deny, are not 
only a mystery, and one even more inscrutable 
and insupportable, but a direct contradiction. 

The conduct of the argument is highly credit- 
able to the skill of the author, and the book is 
worthy the attention of all earnest thinkers, 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


true nevertheless, 


There have been published several histories 
of the acts and doings of the celebrated Council 
of Trent. The first was that of Sarr, pub- 
lished in London, in folio, in 1619, which has 
been several times translated, and of which an 
English version was printed in 1676. ‘Truthful, 
but severely sarcastic, Sarpi’s work was ex- 
ceedingly popular, and an antidote was pre- 
pared and published by the Jesuit Patcavicrst. 
According to Ranke, both these authors were 
mere partisans, and each distorted and dis- 
colored facts to suit his purpose. In 1834 the 
Rev. Joseph Mendham published in London 
“Memoirs of the Council of Trent, principally 
derived from manuscript and unpublished 
records ;” and in 1852, a more concise and 
thorough treatise upon the subject appeared 
from the pen of the Rev. T. A. Buckley. Still 
more recently L. F. Buncener, author of those 
well-known works “ The Priest and the Hugue- 
not,’ and “ The Preacher and the King,” pub- 
lished, in French, a “ History of the Council of 
Trent,” which has been translated, and has 
already passed through two English editions, 
It is by far the most complete and readable 
history of that memorable conclave that has 
been given to the public. An edition, under 
the careful and pains-taking supervision of Dr, 
McClintock, has just been issued by Harper & 
Brothers, of which it is not too much to say 
that its value has been greatly enhanced by 
the division of the book into convenient chap- 
ters, the correction of a few passages in the 
translation, and the occasional notes of the 
American editor. He has also added a sum- 
mary of the Acts and Decrees of the Council, in 
chronological order; and the Protestant student 
will need no other history of the means where- 
by the blundering and blasphemous dogmas of 
the Romish hierarchy were stamped, for all 
time, with the signet of infallibility. 





Hudson's Bay; or, @ Missionary Tour in the 
Territory of the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, by the Rey. John Ryerson. Toronto: G. R. 
Sanderson. This is a very neatly-printed volume 
of letters, giving an account of the author’s 
tour, and of the condition and prospects of the 
several Wesleyan Mission Stations within the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is 
illustrated by several well-executed wood-cuts, 
and breathes throughout a spirit of hopefulness 
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for the aborigines, for whose spiritual welfare 
the mission was undertaken. From York Place, 
in Hudson’s Bay, Mr. Ryerson sailed for England, 
and after remaining six weeks in London, took 
passage for Boston the ninth of December in 
the British steamship America. He says :-— 
arrived at Boston on the twenty-fifth, having 

from Liverpool in sixteen days. 
joston two days; during which time 
profane swearing, and witnessed more 
drunkenness and disorder in the streets than I heard or 
saw during the six weeks I was in London.” 


“We 






A terrible place Boston must be, or else was 
our author very unfortunate in his associations 
and the company he kept while there. But the 

sostonians not only swear and get drunk more 
than twenty times as much as they do in Lon- 
don, they do worse things according to Mr. 
Ryerson :— 

“By the lying and deception of rail-road con- 
ductors and hotel keepers, I was detained on the road 
between Boston and Brantford three days and two 
nights, so that I did not reach home until Friday 
evening tie twenty-ninth of December.” 

Unfortunate Mr. Ryerson ! 


Japan as it Was and Is, by Richard Hildreth, 
author of * History of the United States,” etc. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.; New-York: 
J. C. Derby. With his usual care and discrim- 
ination, Mr. Hildreth has here given us an 
admirably condensed summary of all that is 
known of the Japanese, their relations with 
other people—more especially the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and the Spaniards —their laws, 
religion, customs, and literature; bringing 
down his history to the United States embassy 
under Commodore Pe rry in 1854. He quotes 
largely from Kiimpfer, whose prolix folios few 
have an opportunity to examine, and has laid 
under contribution all accessible sources of in- 
formation. It is a desirable yolume for every 
library. 


The Southern Cross and Southern Crown is the 
rather poetic and unmeaning title of a little 
volume (reprinted from the English edition by 
Carter & Brothers) giving some account of the 
progress of the Gospel in New Zealand. The 
author confines herself mainly to what has been 
effected through the instrumentality of the 
Church Missionary Society, and gives all due 
honor to the devoted Marsden; but seems, of 
set purpose, to avoid anything but the most 
distant allusion to the abundant and successful 
labors of the We sleyan Missionaries. Her ac- 
count of New Zealand, its scenery, forests, 
vegetable productions, and the manners and 
customs of the natives, is interesting; and her 
volume is illustrated with a map and several 
engravings. 


Blooming Hopes and Withered Joys, from the 
pen of the Rev. J. T. Barr, is a series of nar- 
ratives designed to awaken the careless, and 
deepen the piety of youthful disciples, A pretty 
good idea of the subject-matter of the volume 
may be gathered from the titles of several of 
the tales. They are, “ The Horrors of Intem- 
perance,” “A Death-Bed Repentance,” “The 
Murdered Maid,” “‘ Maria’s Grave,” “ Scenes on 
my First Circuit.” Published by Carlton & 
Phillips for the Sunday-School Union, From 








the same publishers we have also Childhood ; 
or, Little Alice, an entertaining volume for chil- 
dren from five to seven or eight years of age. 


Tales from English History, from the press of 
the Mesars. Carter, is an attractive little volume 
with embellishments; and from the same house 
we have The Priest, The Puritan, and The 
Preacher, by the Rey. J. C. Ryle, being lectures 
by that well-known author on Bishop Latimer, 
Baxter and his Times, Life and Labors of George 
Whitfield, and other subjects. Mr. Ryle is a 
most loyal and determined churchman, yet he 
treats his subjects with candor, and his yolume 
may be read with profit. 


A Voice to America; or, the Model Republic, 
its Glory or its Fall, with a Review of the Causes 
of the Decline and Failure of the Republice of 
South America, Mexico, and the Old World, ap- 
plied to the Present Crisis in the United States. 
New-York: Edward Walker. The publisher in- 
forms us, in his preface, that this volume was 
written by gentlemen selected for the purpose 
with reference to their ability to treat upon the 
subjects committed to them. Those subjects 
include Discussions on the Rights of Conscience, 
Religious Toleration, The Bible as the Charter 
of Liberty, The Political Power of the Pope, 
American Nationality, The Use and Abuse of 
Secret Societies, and other kindred topics; the 
whole designed to make a favorable impression 
upon the public mind with reference to the 
history and purposes of what is now known as 
“The American Party.” The essays are for the 
most part well written; but of the validity of 
the arguments the reader will form his own 
judgment, 


It is a mooted question how far works of 
pure fiction ought to find place in volumes de- 
signed for Sunday-school libraries. If they are 
decidedly of a good moral and religious ten- 
dency, we incline to think they should not be 
entirely excluded. Such also appears to be the 
judgment of Mesers. Carlton & Phillips, from 
whom we have re@gived a neatly illustrated 
little volume entitled Johnny McKay, the Story 
of an Honest Boy. It is published for the Sun- 
day-School Union, and is numbered 598, It is 
a thoroughly transatlantic story, and somewhat 
improbable in its incidents; but will be sought 
after and read with avidity by our Sabbath- 
school children. 


Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record 
touching the Makers of both, is the fantastic title 
of a queer book by Dr. Doran, from the press 
of Redfield. We copy, a3 a specimen of the en- 
tertainment afforded by its pages, a few anec- 
dotes of Peau Brummell, the celebrated dandy 
and boon companion of the Prince of Wales, 
afterward George the Fourth, king of England: 

“Brummell, with bis usually acute perception—that 
is, acute in one direction—saw that fame was to be 
achieved by simplicity; and, as Captain Jesse remarks, 


} ‘seorning to share his fame with his tailor, he soon 
| shunned all external peculiarity, and trusted alone to 


that ease and grace of manner which he possessed in a 
remarkable degree. His chief aim,’ adds the biog- 
rapher, ‘was to avoid anything marked; one of his 
aphorisms being, that the severest mortification a 
gentleman could incur was to attract observation in 
the street by bis outward appearance. He exercised 
the most correct taste in the selection of each article 
of apparel of a form and color harmonious with all the 
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rest, for the purpose of producing a perfectly elegant 
general effect; and no doubt he spent much time and 
pains in the attainment of his object.’ This is no doubt 
true. Brummell put in practice, he hardly knew why, 
the principles of harmony and contrast of colors long 
before Monsieur Chevreul wrote his theory and expla- 
nation of those principles. 

“He had quite as correct an eye with regard to 
harmony of shape as to that of color. The highest in 
the land were not ashamed to seek a sort of profes- 
sional opinion from this man as to the propriety of 
their costume. The Duke of Bedford once did this 
touching a coat. Brummell examined his grace with 
the cool impertinence which was his grace’s due. He 
turned him about, scanned him with scrutinizing, con- 
temptuous cye, and then taking the lappel between his 
dainty finger and thumb, he exclaimed, in a tone of 
pitying wonder, ‘Bedford, do you call this thing a 
coat?” 

“But he did not spare his own relations. THe was 
one day standing in the bow-window at White's, amid 
a knot of well-dressed admirers, when one of them re- 
marked, ‘Brummell, your brother William is in town. 
Is ho not coming here?’ ‘Yes,’ said Brummell, ‘in a 
day or two; but I have recommended him to walk the 
back streets till his new clothes come home.’ 

“Brummell however may be excused if he became 
vain of his power. For a season he was undoubtedly 
the very King of Fashion, and a terrible despot he 
was; but he was flattered by kings, or by their repre- 
sentatives. The Prince of Wales passed long matu- 
tinal hours in Brummell’s dressing-room in Chester- 
field-street, watching the progress of his friend’s toilet. 
The progress was occasionally so extended that the 
prince would dismiss his equipage, invite himself to 
dinner, and the master and pupil, Arcades ambo, set 
to, and make a night of it.” 

* * * * * * . 

“George Brummell’s wardrobe, indeed, dwindled 
down to the suit in which he died; but the wardrobe 
of the other George sold, after his death, for upward 
of fifteen thousand pounds. How many a poor man 
might have been warmed beneath the cloth the sover- 
eign never used! The original cost of the wardrobe 
wou] not have surprised Alexander; but we do not 
live 1 the days of the Macedonian; and in the area of 
high-priced bread, England was ——— at the 
thought that a hundred thousand pounds had scarcely 
purchased what was sold for fifteen. Among it all was 
a celebrated cloak, the sable lining of which alone had 
originally cost eight hundred pounds, Lord Chesterfield, 
as little nice about wearing s cheap cast-off garment as 
one of his own lackeys, procured this mantle for little 
more than a fourth of the original price of the lining. 

* Brummell never recovered the effects of the wager 
which he won by telling ‘ Wales’ to ‘ring the bell, and 
which order, although obeyed, was followed by another 
for ‘Mr. Brummell’s carriage.’ He struggled indeed 
long, and not unsuccessfully, to retain his place among 
dandies and wits; but his prestige gradually failed, 
play went against him, liabilities increased, and credit- 
ors were clumorous. He put a bold face on his ugly 
position, and was never more brilliant or at his ease 
than the last night he appeared at the opera—one 
Saturday night, when, with the Sunday before him, he 
had determined to fly leisurely to the Continent, and 
leave his creditors to regret their confidence in him.” 

* * * - * * * 

“ Retributive justice fell upon this splendidly useless 
human being. He had been proud of two things, his 
extreme refinement and bis mental qualifications. He 
was terribly smitten in both directions. After his release 
from prison he fell into the tender keeping of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of the ‘Bon Sauveur’ at Caen. He was 
an abject pauper, and worse. His infirmities were of 
that sort at which a nice and healthy nature is repell- 
ed; and he who had detected vulgarity in the odor of 
a rose, became, in his degraded hours, ere death re- 
lieved him, offensive to a degree that turned sick and 
disgusted the charity of all but of the sisters who 
nursed him.” 





A Pocket Diary has become almost one of the 
necessaries of life. That of Carlton & Phillips 
for 1856 is a trifle larger in the size of its 
pages than those of former years, and is made, 
we are glad to find, of better paper. 

The Sure Anehor: or, the Young Christian Ad- 
monished, Pxhorted, and Encouraged, is the title of 
& neatly-printed volume from the pen of Rev. 





H.P. Andrews. It is written in an unpretend- 
ing style, and with the manifest intention of 
doing good. Boston: J. P. Magee. 


A Visit to China and Japan, being the last in 
the series of Bayard Taylor’s descriptive jour- 
neys, is before us in a stout duodecimo volume 
from the press of Putnam & Co, His former 
works, “Journey to Central Africa,” and 
“Lands of the Saracen,” were widely circulat- 
ed; and the present volume—in some respects 
the most interesting of the three—is marked by 
Mr. Taylor’s usual acuteness of observation and 
vivacity of description. 


Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. These 
papers, from the pen of M. Schele De Vere, of 
the University of Virginia, were originally pub- 
lished in Putnam’s Monthly. They are full of 
striking facts and suggestive illustrations, be- 
trayinug the hand of a ripe scholar and an ardent 
admirer of God’s handiwork throughout his 
visible creation. They are here presented in 
all the beauty of the typographic art, as indeed 
is everything that comes from the press of 
Putnam & Co. 

New Church Miscellanies ; or, Essays Ecclesias- 
tical, Doctrinal, and Ethical, by George Bush, is 
the title of a volume of articles on various sub- 
jects from the editorial columns of the New 
Church (Swedenborgian) Fepository. Mr. Bush 
is a scholar, and a man of unquestionable 
honesty of purpose. He utters his sentiments 
fearlessly, even when differing from those pro- 
fessedly of his own faith; avows his belief in 
the “verily preternatural origin” of the table- 
turning humbug, although he doubts whether 
the “ puling mawkishness” attributed to the 
spirit of Swedenborg, by Judge Edmonds and 
others, really came from that great luminary ; 
and brings all his powers to bear, in the longest 
article in the volume, on the great curse of 
Southern Slavery. Those who are not con- 
vinced by the professor’s arguments will, 
nevertheless, be pleased with his candor and 
the clearness and purity of his style. 


Foot-Prints of an Itinerant is the title of a 
large duodecimo volume, printed at the Method- 
ist Book Concern in Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a 
record of scenes and incidents in the life of the 
Rey. Maxwell P. Gaddis, a superannuated min- 
ister of the Cincinnati Conference. In that 
section of country where the tracks of the 
author are still visible, his book will doubtless 
be sought and read with eagerness. Its circu- 
lation, however, will by no means be confined 
to that locality, as many of the incidents are 
of general interest, and are told in a pleasing 
style. The following extract will gratify the 
reader :-— 

“In the midst of the mourners at Wesley Chapel I 
had the pleasure of meeting, every night for more than 
one week, the lamented President of the United 
States, the late General William H. Harrison. I was 
struck with the deep interest he manifested in our 
altar exercises. He generally staid till a late hour, 
standing up during the singing, and in a lowly kneel- 
ing posture in time of prayer for the penitents. On 
one occasion he spoke to me in the following deeply- 
affecting and interesting manner :— Brother Gaddis, I 
know there are some of my political opponents that 
will be ready to impugn my motives in attending this 
revival meeting at this peculiar time, but I care not for 
the smiles or favors of my fellow-men. God knows my 
heart and understands my motives ;’ and then, laying 
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his ‘hand upon his breast, he exclaimed with much 
emotion, and with a fervor that I shall never forget, 
‘A deep and abiding sense of my inward spiritual ne- 
cessities brings me to this hallowed place night after 
night.’ ” 

Olie; or, the Old West Room. The Weary at 
Work, and the Weary at Rest, by L. M. M. 
(Mason and Brothers.) A pleasing narrative, at 
least so we are informed by a lady in whose 
judgment of such matters we place more con- 
fidence than in our own. It is touchingly de- 
dicated to the author’s “ Sister Ann, whose eye 
looked so lovingly on its merits, so forgivingly 
on its faults, but who passed to the silent land 
ere the last page was written ;” and perhaps a 
few words from the preface may induce the 
reader to seek a more intimate acquaintance 
with Olie herself. “In the great world of art,” 
says the author, “a rude cottage sometimes 
forms a pleasant contrast to the stately man- 
sions around it; so like some rustic cottage 
among the statelier palaces of the great thought- 
world was this story framed; not to display 
any intricacy, mystery, or regularity of plot, but 
with the hope that to some tear-dimmed eye, a 
few buds of beauty, a few green memories might 
spring up and twine around the Old West Room, 
and no aspbrood hide among their leaves,” 


Fox’s Book of Martyrs, complete in one large 
octavo volume of more than a thousand pages, 
in double columns, on good paper and clear 
type, with numerous spirited wood-engravings, 
has been published by the Messrs. Carter of this 
city. The intrinsic yalue of the work itself, 
increasing as it does with the lapse of time, 
and the very low price at which it is sold, will 
insure its extensive circulation, and remuner- 
ate, as we trust, the enterprising publishers. 


A series of pertinent questions for self-exam- 
ination, with an appropriate verse of Scripture 
for every day in the year, forms a neat little 
book for the pocket, entitled The Christian Self- 
PBeraminer, by Rey. John Bate, with a brief intro- 
duction from the pen of the Rey. B. M. Hall. 
( Cluett sy Thompson, Troy, N. yi) 


The Methodist Querterly Review is steadily ex- 
tending its circulation; and deservedly, for it 
ranks second to no similar publication in the 
land. The number for October is more than 
usually attractive. ‘ The First Chapter in the 
History of American Methodism” is an interest- 
ing paper, from the pen of.the Rey. 8. W. Cog- 
geshall. The second article is a discussion of 
the relative merits of the German and English 
systems of education,—a modified translation 
from the German of Jahn, 
an admirably-ccudensed sketch of the life and 
labors of the great and good Niebuhr. The 








It is followed by | 


Rey. 8. Comfort discusses, briefly, the vexed | 
question relative to Jephthah’s Vow, presenting, } 


forcibly, the argument in favor of the consecra- 
tion, rather than the immolation of the Judge’s 
daughter, as held by Josephus, and maintained 
by Michaélis, and more recently by Dr. Kitto. 
“The Geology of Words” is an amusing and 
instructive essay, founded mainly on the recent 
publications of Trench. By one of those vexa- 
tious blunders which sometimes escape proof- 


reader, author, and editor, the writer is made | 


to say, “The Diversities of Purley is a book of 
which even literary men often know but little 


beyond the title.” Dr. Clark’s “ Life and Times 
of Bishop Hedding” is reviewed by Dr. Curry 
with his usual ability and candor. He falls 
into a sad blunder, however, in his “ Query” 
relative to the ballots cast by the General Con- 
ference when Messrs. Soule and Hedding were 
elected bishops. The biographer’s statement 
is perfectly clear, and, doubtless, correct. We 
may add, too, (for the reviewer has paid some at- 
tention to critical hymnology,) that his substitu- 
tion of the word “cross” for charge, in the verse 
quoted from the poet of Methodism, strikes us 
as equally unnecessary and unhappy. An article 
on *“* Huc’s Travels in China,” with more than 
the usual number of discriminating book no- 
tices, closes the number. 


From our Boston correspondent we have no- 
tices of afew yolumes recently published in that 
city. He says: In the world of literature, the 
work of Bayne, entitled The Christian Life, So- 
cial and Individual, is making quite a sensation 
among religious readers. It is written by a 
Scotch Calvinist, familiar with the writings of 
Carlyle and Comte, and a warm admirer of the 
former as a literary man, but an earnest and 
powerful protestant against his pantheistic and 
positive philosophy. The charm of the volume 
is found in its almost inimitable biographies. 
These are given as actual illustrations of the 
principles he has previously laid down. We 
have sketches of Howard, Wilberforce, Budgett, 
Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers; that of Budgett, 
the successful merchant, is one of the finest 
specimens of this style of writing that we have 
ever read. It will produce upon the mind, in 
its few pages, a better idea of the man, a pro- 
founder respect for him, and a higher appreci- 
ation of the principles that guided him, than 
even the complete and admirable life by Arthur. 

Dr. Mahen’s work upon material spiritualism 
is finding great favor among our thoughtful 
men. His theory is very much that of the ab- 
sent editor of the Nationa, if we apprehend it 
correctly, and therefore must be orthodox here. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is issu- 
ing a series of volumes, the last of which, 
styled Beginning and Growth of the Christian Life, 
is specially prepared for the benefit of Sunday- 
school teachers. It is a well-written volume, 
exhibiting no effort after original thought, but 
presenting wholesome and inspiring suggestions 
before the minds of this important arm of the 
militant Church, There is scarcely a sentence 
in the volume that will not meet with the 
hearty sympathy of evangelical teachers. It is 
with some surprise and great pleasure that we 
read— 


‘Heetual faith, a belief in Christ as a holy 
teacher alone, as the Messiah of the past, may be suf- 
ficient to some minds; but it serves not the soul in 
the hour of deep self-questioning, when the surging 
waves of conscienge and memory rise in their gigantic 
force, and the holiness of God, and his perfect law, 


“A mere i 








stand a vivid reality before the soul, disclosing all its 
secret and hidden depths. It serves not amid the 
daily duties and toils of life, the cares, anx s, and 


perplexities ; the joys and griefs of each passing hour, 
when the soul needs a more than human helper to 
sustain. its composure, to preserve its rectitude, to 
quench the rising passion, to impart peace. No; 
living Saviour does the soul need: ¢ 
personal sympathy, the ever-quickening influence of 
a present Christ; to feel even now the thrilling touch 
of the Master's hand, and, like the disciple of old, 
trustingly to repose on his breast.” 
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It is a good book, and every Christian teacher 
that reads it will be profited by it. 

The best work upon Australia—the most full, 
and in every respect the most interesting and 
reliable—is the volume bearing the somewhat 
quaint but expressive title, Land, Labor, and 
Gold, William Howitt is the author, and the 
interest of the volume is vouched for. The 
work was written upon the field it describes, 
It is picturesque and amusing, and yet full of 
instruction. 

Our old physicians are adding to the obliga- 
tions which our community owe, and love to 
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pay to them, by using their hours of leisure in 
writing out the lessons of their experience for 
their successors. Dr. Warren has appeared in 
print several times; and now Dr. James Jack- 
son, M.D., LL. D., whose practice began with 
the nineteenth century, has written a volume 
entitled Letters toa Young Physician just Entering 
upon Practice. Apparently professional in their 
application, the letters are so divested of a tech- 
nical character as to be full of interest and in- 
struction to all. Every intelligent head of a 
family would receive invaluable aid from its 
suggestions, 





Riteraty 


A new work, entitled ‘ Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Literature,” prepared by the Mesera, Duyc- 
kinck, will be issued immediately from the press 
of Charles Scribner, of this city. It consists 
of biographical and critical articles on the 
authors of America from the earliest date to 
the present day, accompanied by selections 
from their writings. As it covers the early 
colonial period from the first settlement of the 
country, and is especially attentive to the Revo- 
lutionary era, the work supplies much curious 
reading of an historical interest. The Cyclo- 
pedia also contains notices of the foreign au- 
thors of worth and distinction who have taken 
up their residences in the country, The work 
will be embraced in two royal octavo volumes, 
making together some fifteen hundred pages, 
and will be well illustrated with portraits and 
autovraphs. 

Macan/ay, the historian, has presented an ex- 
tensive and valuable donation of books to the 
library of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, of which he is president. The collection, 
which is elegantly bound, embraces some of the 
most important works in English history and 
literature. 

The City Council of Concord, N. H., have passed 
an ordinance for the establishment and perpet- 
ual maintenance of a public library. A pledge 
made by John L. Emmons, Esq., of Boston, 
a native of Concord, will give $1,000 to start 
with ; and $300 is promised by Octavius Rogers, 
Esq., besides many donations of books and 
money from benevolent and patriotic persons. 
The Council appropriates, in addition to the 
above, $15,000 for the purchase of library fur- 
niture and books, 

Five thousand documents have already been 
transcribed by the commissioners appointed to 


collect and publish the entire writings of Na- 
pote m. The most interesting of these contri- 
butions—because the least known—are those 
writt while the hero of Austerlitz held in- 
ferior rank in the army. Numbers of letters 


written during the early portion of his career 

have been sent to the Imperial Commission. 

Many of them were addressed to people who 

were almost unknown, and were treasured by 

them after the writer had become celebrated. 

Of these contribations the most remarkable are 
. 
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about sixty letters of instructions and explana- 
tions written by Napoleon while commanding 
the artillery at Toulon. 

Governor Bradford’s long-lost MS. “ History 
of Plymouth Colony and People, from 1602 to 
1647,” has been discovered in Lambeth Palace, 
London, The MS. must have been taken to 
England when the British troops evacuated Bos- 
ton in 1776, 

A literary discovery of interest has lately 
been made, It comprises above a hundred let- 
tere of James Boswell, principally addressed to 
his friend, the Rev. William Templer, rector 
of St. Gluvias, in Cornwall, whose name is men- 
tioned three or four times in the Life of John- 
son. They were rescued some years ago from 
the hands of a shopkeeper in France, with a 
mass of other correspondence of less import- 
ance, addressed to this Mr. Templer, but have 
not been thoroughly examined until lately. 
Preparations are now being made for their pub- 
lication. 

The Works of Professor Wilson, ‘* Noctes Am- 
brosiane,”’ edited by his son-in-law, Professor 
Ferrier, have just been republished in London, 
There is little doubt but that they will, in their 
new form, command as wide a circulation as 
when their wit and wisdom first attracted the 
literary world. 


The first volume of a History of the United 
States, from the first efforts at colonization to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, by a 
French author, has been published in Paris, 
The work is favorably reviewed in the Athenasum 
Francais. 

M. Didot, the well-known French publisher, 
issued a short time since a pamphlet against 
a projected paper-duty in France. “In 1340,” 
says M. Didot, “ King Philip ordered that paper 
and books, being indispensable to pupils, should 
beexempt from duty. King John, in 1360, con- 
firmed that privilege; and afterward Louis XII. 
and Francois I. declared books exempt from 
every kind of impost. Henry IL, in 1552, or- 
dered that there should always be in France a 
special favor shown to paper; and in 1789, 
when an attempt was made to introduce a pa- 
per-duty, the idea was so unpopular that the 
proposed plan came to nothing.” 
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The late Thomas P. Cushing, of Boston, left 
the munificent sum of $150,000 to the town of 
Ashburnham, Worcester county, to endow two 
seminaries of learning, to be located in Ash- 
burnham, the one for males, and the other for 
females over ten years of age. 


Swedish newspapers announce the death, at 
an advanced age, of M. Atterborn, the most ad- 
mired of the modern poets of their country. 


Victor Hugo is about publishing in Paris a new 
volume of poems, under the title of “ Les Con- 
templations,” which is most anxiously looked 
for by the Parisian press. 


M. Barchon de Penhoen, member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris, 
died last month. He wrote works about Africa, 
a@ parallel between Louis Philippe and the 
Prince of Orange, a history of German philoso- 
phy, &e. 

Some sales by auction of rare books have late- 
ly taken place in Paris, and among them were 
the following works:—An edition of Petrarch 
of 1472, which was bought by the Bibliothéque 
Imperiale fur £108; an edition of Orlando Fw 
rioso, Venice, 1530, the existence of which was 
not known, £40; “ Le Livre de Baudoyn, Comte 
de Flanders,” Chamberg, 1435, £48; a Boccac- 
cio, with Miniatures, £236; an Italian manu- 
script Missal, £220; a Justinian of 1468 on 
parchment, £59; the Third Book of Cicero, by 
Fust, 1465, £138; and a Virgil, Venice, 1527, 
£51. 

At the recent sale of Lord Stewart de Rothesay’s 
library in London, some books brought very 
large sums. A splendidly-bound copy of “ De- 
cor Puellarum,” printed in 1471 by Janson, 
brought $397 50. Dante’s ‘‘ Comedia,” with a 
MS. commentary by the author’s son, (a vellum 
of the fourteenth century,) sold for $635. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, with MS. additions by 
Edmund Burke, sold for $42 50. Officium B. 
Virginis, a small vellum, with four fine minia- 
tures by Guilio Clovio, went for $577 50. Shak- 
speare’s Plays, Jd edition, 1664, brought $250. 


An original copy of ‘The Game and Playe 
of the Chesse,” printed by Carton in 1474, and 
which we stated in our last number was about 
being republished in England for the benefit of 
the “ Aged Printers’ Association,” by Mr. Fig- 
gins, was last month sold in London for $510. 
A pretty round sum of money for four octavo 
sheets, (sixty-four pages.) 


The correspondence of John Howard, the phi- 
lanthropist, has just, for the first time, been 
issued in London, with illustrative anecdotes. 


One of those ingenious spirits who delight in 
statistics has found out that there are at present 
residing in Paris no less than three hundred 
of the scribbling confraternity, calling them- 
selves “ Atstortans.” 


A highly interesting relic of the great Na- 
poleon is now being exhibited. It is a volume 
of military maps, among which are several 
plans of battles drawn by the emperor himself. 
This relic was left at an inn by the emperor 
during his hasty retreat after the battle of 
Waterloo. 














At the next session of the English Purliament, 
which meets for the transaction of business 
immediately after the Christmas holidays, will 
be moved by the member for Lancashire, Mr. 
Heywood, “ An address to Her Majesty, praying 
that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the state 
of the authorized version of the Bible, and to 
prepare a plan for the further revision of that 
translation.” 


Professor Agassiz announces the contemplated 
publication of a new work, entitled, ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of America,” to 
be embraced in ten quarto volumes of about 
three hundred pages each, illustrated by twenty 
plates. This mammoth undertaking will be 
carried on on the condition that the author 
shall receive the needed encouragement in the 
way of subscriptions. 


By a letter from Copenhagen to a literary 
journal in Paris, we learn that the knowledge 
of English literature, ancient and modern, 
makes very rapid progress in the Scandinavian 
countries. The popularity of English literature 
at present in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark is 
very great. 

A correspondent of Notes and Querics fur- 
nishes an interesting historical account of the 
Parliamentary Documents of England. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the first publication of a 
Parliamentary paper took place in 1641, and 
the first committee for the purpose was ap- 
pointed in 1642, The papers were printed in 
vast numbers, as they were placed in the hands 
of every constable, head borough and tithing- 
man, to be read to the inhabitants of each town 
and parish. The first collection of Parliament- 
ary papers was made in 1643. From that date 
the publication has been continued under vari- 
ous modifications, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
issued nearly twenty-nine millions of copies of 
the Scriptures in one hundred and seventy dif- 
ferent languages. Its receipts last year were 
$625,000, being $40,000 more than any previous 
year. 

A large number of Greek and Latin MSS, 
have been found ‘in the Ottoman empire by a 
company of gentlemen, who have been deputed 
by the French Government to make literary 
researches, 

M. Cortambert, first secretary of the Société 
de (iéographie, has published a map of the 
celebrities of France, showing the distribution 
of talent over the country by indicating the birth- 
places of the great men. It appears, from this 
map, that the district of La Manche has produced 
the greatest number of poets, historians, philos- 
ophers, and artists; that the part of the coun- 
try near the North Sea is the cradle of most 
of the great warriors; that orators, naturalists, 
physicians, and inventors were mostly born in 
the region of the Mediterranean; and that the 
number of the politicians and lawyers is fairly 
balanced between the Mediterranean and La 
Manche. 


The late British minister to Siam, Sir John 
Bowring, is preparing a work to be issued under 
the title of ‘Siam and the Siamese.” 
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Taluable Present from France to the City of New- 
York.—A beautiful portrait of Washington, wov- 
en in silk and neatly framed, has been received 
from a commercial house in Lyons, France, for 
presentation to the city of New-York. As it 
appears in the gilt frame, which is surmounted 
with an eagle, it is about three fect high and 
two feet wide. It was copied from an engray- 
ing by Stuart, and two years have been ocenpied 
in its manufacture, as it has to pass through 
the hands of several artists. The expense of 
getting up one of these portraits is from $5,000 
to $20,000—consequently few only are ever 
made, and these to exhibit the degree of refine- 
ment of which this loom is capable, in the 
hands of French artists. The loom itself is a 
wonderful and complicated piece of mechanism, 
and in its more common and practical uses, in 
silk and other manufacture, is of immense and 
inestimable value in fabricating silk aud worst- 
ed goods. 

The city of Lyons is the great silk work-shop 
of the world. ‘The richest silk manufactures 
are made here. ‘The city of Lyons, though 
second to Paris in population, is the first in 
France in her manufactures and artistic pro- 
ductions. She works 70,000 looms, and gives 
employment to nearly 200,000 artisans. The 
raw material is brought from India, Africa, Ita- 
ly, and the South of France. The rich figured 
and brocade silks and other stuffs are now made 
on the Jacquard loom. Jacquard himself was 
a native of Lyons, and his wonderful invention 
produced an entire revolution in the manufac- 
ture of those rich and expensive goods. On 
this loom are also made, as specimens of art, 
and for the court families of Europe, and not as 
articles of commerce and trade, portraits of in- 
dividuals. Very few of these have ever been 
manufactured, as time, labor, and expense are 
too great to allow them to become subjects of 
commercial traffic. 


The well-known German naturalists, Messrs, 
Wagner and Scherzer, who have just terminated 
a complete scientific exploration of the two 
Americas, including Jamaica, Hayti, and Cuba, 
are about to publish an account of it, and of 
the collections of plants, animals, birds, and 
reptiles, which they found in the course of it. 


Statuary at the Mercantile Library Reading- 
rooms.—Two fine pieces of statuary have re- 
cently been placed in the reading-room of the 
Mercantile Library. They are from the chisel of 
Mr. J. Mozier, an American artist, and are named 
respectively “Truth” and “Silence.” The for- 
mer represents a female figure, with a sword in 
one hand, while the other holds up the drapery 
with falls in graceful folds about her person. 
At her feet lays a mask, apparently just struck 
from her face by a sword. The whole figure 
and attitude is defiant, and typifies Truth not 
as “crushed to earth,” but as advancing with 
steady step to overthrow and exterminate error. 
“Silence” is also represented by a female figure, 
with one finger placed on the closed lips, imply- 
ing attention and warning, while the other 
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hand holds a folded scroll. These statues have 
been presented to the Association by Mr. Henry 
A. Stone, of Boston. They are well placed, with 
a back ground of dark maroon velvet, which 
brings the white marble into fine relief, 


The University of Kinigsberg intends to erect 
a monument to the philosopher Kant, once the 
great ornament of that learned institution. It 
is to be a statue in bronze, and will be placed 
on the daily promenade of the great man, which, 
after him, has been called “der Philosophen- 
steig” (the Philosopher’s Path). Prof. Rauch, 
of Berlin, has almost ‘finished the model. The 
statue is to be eight feet high, and will repre- 
sent the philosopher in the costume of his 
time, 


A French chemist has invented a machine for 
making water boil without Jire. Friction is the 
means employed instead of fuel. 


Sir Robert Merchison, the eminent savan, has 
in course of experiment at Tunbridge a process 
for almost instantly changing the softest stone 
into an imperishable rock. The carver would 
thus have all the advantage of soft stone in his 
work, and-when finished it might be rendered 
almost indestructible. 


A new light has been thrown on an interest- 
ing question of chemistry by Jf. Deville, the 
producer of aluminum. Silicon, as is pretty well 
known, is supposed to be condensed carbon. 
M. Deville points out the relation between the 
two; and taking chloride and fluoride of sili- 
con, and treating them at different temper- 
atures, he gets carbon in three distinct forms— 
as ordinary coal, as graphite, and, third, as a 
erystalline substance, hard enough to cut glass. 
Of the latter, he exhibited a large crystal to 
the Académie des Sciences at Paris. Should these 
experiments bear the test of further trial and 
repetition, we shall have as a fact what has, 
from time to time, passed through the world of 
science as & rumor, causing uo little excite- 
ment. 


A paper was lately read before an English 
association of civil engincers, on the economic 
distribution of material on the sides or verti- 
eal portion of wrought-iron beams. By way 
of illustration, reference was made to the rail- 
way suspension-bridge, of 882 feet span, across 
the Niagara river, at a height of 350 feet above 
the water. This bridge is said by some to 
settle the question as to the possibility of run- 
ning heavy trains on an ordinary suspended 
roadway. It hangs by four cables, each con- 
taining 3,640 wires, and estimated to be alto- 
gether a weight of 7,060 tons. The first train 
that passed over weighed 366 tons. It pro- 
duced a deflection of one foot, but very little 
undulation. 


The Russian system of telegraphs has been 80 
improved by Siemens, of Berlin, that dispatches 
can be flashed from a distance, and printed in 
the ordinary typographical character, instead 
of dots and dashes. He has also proved, what 
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was for a long time doubted, that signals can 
be sent from opposite ends of a wire at the same 
time without interference; so that a second 
signal may be forwarded while the receiver of 
the first is acknowledging its reception. The 
essential condition appears to be, that the two 
opposing currents shall be absolutely equal ; 
and this is measured and determined by a new- 
ly invented instrument called an 
The same fact of double transmission has been 
for some time known to experimentalists in 
this country. 


agome ter, 





Experiments have recently been made by a 
committee of scientific gentlemen, to ascertain 
the porosity of marble. This was accomplished 
by heating a cube of the material in a bath of 
oil, weighing it, and then placing it in an air- 
pump, exhausting the air, and then allowing a 
current of water to pass in from a large cham- 
ber, with a force of about fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. This question of the abserption 
of water is important, as illustrating in some 
measure the action of frost upon marbles. The 
marble chosen was from Lee, Mass., the prin- 
cipal ingredients of which are found, on analy- 
sis, to be carbonate of lime and magnesia. 
has been erected at St. Peters- 
born 


A monument 


burgh to the Russian fable-writer, Av-y/ow, 


1768, died 1844.) It is a colossal “ sic sedebat”’ 
statue of the poet, surrounded by allegorical 
groups of animals, and has been modeled by 
the well-known Russian sculptor, Baron Kloots. 

Professor Pierce, of Harvard College, is said 








to be of the opinion that the zodiacal light is 
occasioned by a nebulous ring around the earth; 
also, that the earth has many satellites, though 
too small to | that these 
furnish the meteors which fall to the earth. 


seen, and satellites 

Prince Albert has suggested, in a letter to 
the Council of the Society of Arts, the propriety 
of their visiting the Paris Exhibition, accom- 
panied institutions, now 
amounting to nearly four hundred. The Coun- 
cil of the Society of Arts are now making ar- 
rangements to carry out the plans recommended 
by the prince-president of the society. 


by the associated 


It has been lately proposed, by some scien- 
tifie gentlemen, to organize a new American 
ciation, on & more select and ex- 


one now in existence, 


Se ue nttjic As 
clusive plan than the 





A new mezzotint er qraving called the “ Amer- 
ican Christian Union” has just been published. 
The scene appears to be the interior of a church, 








with a congregation of distinguished divines of 
all evangelical denominations. Bishop Wain- 
wright is presiding, with the familiar figure of 
Dr. Cox conspicuously holding forth, while 
some forty of the leading clergymen of the pre- 
sent day are seated at the right and left, 
Among them are Drs. Ferris, Krebs, Tyng, 
Spring, Spencer, Cone, H. W. Beecher, L. 


Beecher, bishop Waugh, Bishop Coskry, Rey. E. 
N. Kirk, and others. 

Geologists are accumulating facts concerning 
the earthquakes in Turkey and the eruption of 
Vesuvius. As regards the mountain, it appears 
from a report by Professor Palmieri, of the Ob- 
servatory at Naples, that the magnets were un- 
usually disturbed on the 29th of April, still 





! 
more so on the 30th, and the next day the 


eruption took place, Thus the magnet is now 
ascertained to indicate the approach of a vol- 
canic outburst as well as an earthquake. 
Scientific investigation shows that /lints are 
formed from sponges. Imbedded in the sub 
stance of chalk, which, during long periods, by 


| its accumulation, had continued to overwhelm 





successive generations of marine animals, the 
sponge have remained for centuries exposed to 
the water that continually percolates such 
strata—water which contains silicious matter in 
solution, ‘The silicious spicula, that originally 
constituted the framework of the sponge, forms 
nuclei around which kindred atoms constantly 
accumulate, until the entire mass is at last 
converted into flint. 

Parisian Telegraphe.—In Paris the telegraph 
wires are laid under ground, no poles being 
seen in the streets. A trench is dug twelve or 
fifteen inches wide, in which the wires are 
placed side by side, but so as not to touch each 
other. Liquid bitumen is then poured on, which 
surrounds the wires, and completely isolates 
them. It secures them from damage by accident 
or design, and from being deranged by atmos- 
pheric influence. The same plan is to be 
adopted at Lyons. 

Lauberg, the German chemist, who has been 
for some time investigating the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, sees reason to conclude 
that the greatest magnetic induction, as de- 
monstrated by the records of observatories in 


| all parts of the world, takes place sixteen days 
after the two solstices—in the northern hemi- 





sphere at one period, in the southern at the 
other. He shows that at those two periods 
the poles of the earth are so placed as to be- 
come subject to the greatest amount of influ- 
ence from the sun. ‘These facts assort well 
with what is known respecting another phe- 
nomenon—namely, that the aurora has a marked 
maximum at the equinoxes, and as strongly 
marked a minimum at the solstices. So far as 
is yet ascertained, the phenomena are dependent 
on the position of the poles and axis of the 
earth relatively to each other; and slowly we 
are beginning to be able to trace something 
like cause and effect in the mysterious phe- 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism. 


Newton and Leilnitz—Sir D, Brewster has 
taken great pains to investigate the claims ad- 
vanced by the friends of Newton and Leibnitz 
to the invention of the Differential Calculus, 
upon which, after the lapse of nearly two hun- 
dred years, a verdict has not yet been pro- 
nounced. Our author, however, conceives that 
it is not difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the claims of the rival analysts, and arrives at 
the following results :—‘ 1, That Newton was 
the first inventor of the method of Fluxion; 
that the method was incomplete in its motion; 
and that the fundamental principle of it was 
not published to the world till 1687, twenty 
years after he had invented it. 2. That Leib- 
nitz communicated to Newton (1677) his Dif- 
ferential Calculus, with a complete system of 
notation, and that he published it in 1684, 


| three years before the publication of Newton’s 


method.” 














